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“PETER IBBETSON” ~ 
GIVEN PREMIERE 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Deems Taylor’s Operatic 
Version of du Maurier’s 
Novel Produced with 
Notable Cast — Edward 
Johnson Sings Title Role 
with Lawrence Tibbett 
and Lucrezia Bori as 
Other Principals 


Ne mh IBBETSON,” Deems Tay- 
lor’s three-act grand opera found- 
ed on du Maurier’s novel of the same 
name, had its world-premiere at the 
Metropolitan Opera House at the Sat- 
urday matinee on Feb. 7. As MUSICAL 
AMERICA went to press the previous 
day, it is impossible to review the work 
in this issue. This will, however, be 
done at length in the next issue. 

“Peter Ibbetson” is the thirteenth 
work by an American composer to be 
heard at the Metropolitan during the 
management of Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 
The first American work presented by 
him was “The Pipe of Desire” by Fred- 
erick Converse, which was given its 
premiere on March 18, 1910, and had 
two performances. Other American 
works were “Mona” by Horatio Parker, 
March 14, 1912, four performances; 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” by Walter Dam- 
rosch, Feb. 27, 1913, five performances; 
“Madeleine” by Victor Herbert, Jan. 
24, 1914, four performances; “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims” by Reginald de 
Koven, March 8, 1917, six perform- 
ances; “Shanewis” by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, March 23, 1918, eight 
performances during two seasons; “The 
Dance in Place Congo” (ballet), same 
date, four performances. 

“The Legend” by Joseph Breil, and 
“The Temple Dancer” by J. Adam 
Hugo, were given in double bill on 
March 12, 1919. They had three per- 
formances. “Cleopatra’s Night” by 
Henry Hadley was sung on Jan. 31, 
1920, and had seven performances dur- 
ing two seasons. John Alden Car- 
penter’s ballet, “Skyscrapers,” was pro- 
duced on Feb. 19, 1926, and had eleven 
performances during two _ seasons. 
Deems Taylor’s first opera, “The King’s 
Henchman,” was first sung on Feb. 7, 
1927, and had eleven performances 
during two seasons. 


Novel of the ’Nineties 


Du Maurier’s novel, which achieved 
only a moderate popularity when pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine in 1891, 
was more widely read after the furore 
created by the author’s second novel, 
“Trilby,” in the same magazine three 
years later. It was made into a play 
by John Raphael but this was unpro- 
duced for a number of years. In 1917, 
the late Sir Herbert Tree interested the 
English actress, Constance Collier, in 
it, and the play was produced with 
great success in London and later in 
New York with Miss Collier in the 
leading feminine role, and John and 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Important Figures in New American Opera 
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Three of the Vital Figures in the Production of Deems Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson” 
at the Metropolitan Are Seen with the Composer, Who Is Third from Left: Wilhelm 
von Wymetal, Stage Director; Joseph Urban, Scene Designer; and Tullio Serafin, 


Conductor. 


The Opera Had Its World Premiere on Feb. 7 








Brilliant “Meistersinger” 
Is Feature of First 


Week of Opera 


BosTon, Feb. 5.—The Chicago Civic 


Opera Company opened its ninth sea- 
son in this city at the Boston Opera 
House on Jan. 26. The repertoire for 
the first week of the fortnight con- 
sisted of “Lohengrin,” “Trovatore,” 
“Meistersinger,” “Bohéme” coupled 
with de Falla’s ballet “El Amor Bru- 
jo,” “Pelléas et Mélisande,” “Wal- 





American Works Chosen 
by International Jury 


The International Jury of the 
International Society for Contem- 
porary Music, which met last 
month at Oxford to choose the 
works for next Summer’s festival, 
has selected two American works. 
They are a Piano Sonata by 
Roger Sessions and “An Amer- 
ican in Paris” for orchestra by 
George Gershwin. 

It is understood that the choice 
has not met with the approval of 
the United States section of the 
society, inasmuch as the selected 
works were not among those sent 
over by the American section, but 
were submitted direct. 





CHICAGOANS OPEN SERIES IN BOSTON 


seria 


kiire,” “Don Giovanni” and “Traviata.” 

A large proportion of the singers 
were making their first appearance in 
Boston, most of them among the Ger- 
man contingent of the company. “Lo- 
hengrin” brought the local bows of 
Emma Redell as Elsa and Rudolph 
Bockelmann as Telramund. “Meister- 
singer” introduced Maria Rajdl as Eva, 
Sonia Sharnova as Magdalena, Oscar 
Colecaire as David, and Eduard Habich 
as Beckmesser, and gave a second hear- 
ing to Mr. Bockelmann, as Hans Sachs. 
Salvatore Baccaloni appeared for the 
first time as Alcindoro in “Bohéme,” 


and Barre-Hill was a striking new 
Pelléas. 
Dr. Otto Erhardt, of the Dresden 


Opera, on leave for three months to 
the Chicagoans, was personally in 
charge of the stage for the perform- 
ances of “Lohengrin” and “Meister- 
singer.” He departed after the latter 
performance for Germany. Thanks to 
him and to Egon Pollak, conductor of 
the German repertoire, now in his sec- 
ond season with this company, the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera is making a notable 
record with its German works. The 
Elsa of Miss Redell caused some of 
the old-timers difficulty in thinking 
far enough back to find an equal. 


An Outstanding “Meistersinger” 


The matinee performance of “Meis- 
tersinger” on Jan. 28, was the mest 
(Continued on page 47) 
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CLEVELAND OPENS ~ 
SEVERANCE HALL 
WITH GALA LIST 


New Home of Orchestra Fit- 
tingly Dedicated with Con- 
certs Under Sokoloff’s 
Baton, Including World- 
Premiere of New Work by 
Loeffler for Chorus and 
Orchestra—Composer and 
Donor of Hall Feted in 
Opening Ceremonies *: 





[By Telegraph to MusIcaL America] 


LEVELAND, Feb. 5.—One of the 

most brilliant audiences which has 
ever attended a musical event in this 
city assembled this evening to hear 
the dedicatory concert in Severance 
Hall, the new hall which has been 
given to the Cleveland Orchestra 
through the munificence of its presi- 
dent, John L. Severance, a leading cit- 
izen of this city. 

The orchestra, in fine form, under 
the baton of Nikolai Sokoloff, who has 
labored untiringly for the past thirteen 
years to make the Cleveland Orchestra 
the admirable symphonic body which it 
is today, gave superb performances of 
Brahms’s First Symphony, the Alex- 
ander Goedicke transcription of the 
Bach Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
Minor, and as a novelty, with the co- 
operation of a chorus of twenty 
women’s voices, trained by Griffith J. 
Jones, a new work entitled’ “Evoca- 
tion,” by Charles Martin Loeffler, writ- 
ten especially for this occasion. 


Ovations from Audience 


There were ovations for those who 
have been most conspicuously identified 
with the upbuilding of the orchestra, 
notably its conductor, its manager, 
Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes, and for 
the distinguished composer, who was 
present to hear the premiere of his 
newest work, and who was called to the 
platform at its close. 

The piece is a deeply poetic one, 
scored with ingenious use of saxophones 
and avibraharp. It is built of material 
that is melodically impressive, espe- 
cially at the close. A speaking voice is 
introduced with telling effect. 

During the program Mr. Severance 
delivered a presentation address, and 
was greeted by the audience and or- 
chestra standing to honor him, evidence 
that his superb contribution to the ar- 
tistic life of the city is appreciated by 
its citizens. 


Speeches of Acceptance 


Dudley S. Blossom responding as 
vice-president of the Musical Arts 
Association which supports the orches- 
tra, and Dr. Robert E. Vinson, presi- 
dent of Western Reserve University, 
spoke in acceptance of the gift. 

Among the out-of-town guests were 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Yolanda Méré, 
Herman Irion, Carl Engel, Emerson 
Whithorne, Irene Lewisohn, Vladimir 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Three Artists’ Bureaus Merged ~ 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1931 


in Latest Musical Alignment 


NBC Artists Service As- 
sumes Charge of RCA 
Victor Record Bookings— 
Extensive Interest Also 
Acquired by Former Or- 
ganization in Civic Con- 
cert Service— Merger 
Brings Large Assemblage 
of Musical Artists Under 
One Banner—John Royal 
Appointed Head of NBC 


Program Division 





ee most recent merger among 
musical bureaus of large and influ- 
ential scope was announced on Jan. 27 
by George Engles, vice-president of 
the National Broadcasting Company 
and managing director of its NBC 
Artists Service, to the effect that this 
company has completed negotiations 
for uniting artist booking organiza- 
tions whose yearly business totals 
$10,000,000. The merger, which was 
effective on Jan. 28, forms the largest 
booking bureau in the world, Mr. 
Engles stated. 

By arrangement with RCA Victor 
Company, NBC Artists Service as- 
sumes charge of booking all artists 
and organizations for the purpose of 
making records for this company. 
Among noted artists and organiza- 
tions under contract to make records 
for the Victor company, but whose 
concert and radio bookings are sep- 
arately controlled in certain cases by 
other managements, are the following: 


John McCormack, Ignace Paderewski, Feodor 
Chaliapin, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Harry Lauder, 
Beniamino Gigli, Lucrezia Bori, Leopold Stokow- 
ski and the Philadelphia Orchestra, Boston Sym- 

onic Orchestra, Amelita Galli-Curci, Lawrence 

bett, Mischa Elman, Walter Damrosch, Marion 
Talley, Maurice Chevalier and the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

NBC Artists Service has also ac- 
quired an extensive interest in Civic 
Concert Service, operating concert 
courses in 182 cities. The two organi- 
zations will work together on a plan 
eriginated by Dema E. Harshbarger, 
president of Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
for promoting concert courses through- 


out the United States. 


New Head of Program Division 


In order to devote all of his time to 
other major developments of interna- 
tional importance in the concert and 
entertainment field for the National 
Broadcasting Company, Mr. Engels will 
relinquish his duties as head of the 
program division of this company. 

John Royal, former managing di- 
rector of WTAM of Cleveland, has 
been named director of programs for 
the company and has already assumed 
his duties. Mr. Royal is a well-known 
radio official, who has had a wide ex- 
perience in the field of broadcast en- 
tertainment and the theatre. The 
Cleveland station, of which he has 
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been director, is managed and oper- 
ated by NBC. 

New contracts with individual ar- 
tists bring to NBC Artists Service 105 
major concert and opera stars and 250 
radio artists, Mr. Engels said. The 
concert list of the organization in- 
cludes such outstanding personalities 
as the following: 


Ignace Paderewski, Florence Austral, John 
Charles Thomas, Efrem Zimbalist, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Dusolina Giannini, Anna Case, Mischa 
Levitzki, Victor Chenkin, Reinald Werrenrath, 
Josef Lhevinne, Schumann-Heink and Beniamino 
Gigli. 

Among the radio personalities are: 

Floyd Gibbons, Rudy Vallee, Amos 'n Andy, 
Grantland Rice, Phil Cook, the Revelers, and 
Phil Lord, originator of Seth Parker. 

Mr. Engels said that the $10,000,000 
gross total of the past year represents 
bookings of artists in practically every 
field of entertainment—vaudeville, 
talking pictures, concert radio, as well 
as for the making of phonograph rec- 
ords. 

“In fact,” he said, “the NBC Artists 
Service may be said to be co-ordinat- 
ing the entire amusement field. Its 
diffused booking activities are enor- 
mously widening the opportunities of 
artists of every variety. Concert and 
operatic stars particularly are benefit- 
ing by this new development in the 
managerial field. The NBC Artists 
Service represents the largest enter- 
tainment bureau in the world. Its 
purpose is to serve as a clearing house 
for talent of every variety and to fur- 
nish talent of any kind to anyone wish- 
ing to engage it—whether it be musical 
artists, bands, classical ensembles, 
dramatic artists, singing ensembles, 
popular orchestras, or authorities on 
sports, aviation, science and so forth.” 


Roster of NBC Artists Announced 


Mr. Engles announced that the con- 
cert and opera stars who would make 
their tours next season under the man- 
agement of the NBC Artists Service 
include the following: 


Walter Damrosch, Victor Chenkin; sopranos: 
Florence Austral, Anna Case, Martha Attwood, 
Claire Dux, Dusolina Giannini, Louise Lerch, 


Mary McCormic, Claudia Muzio, Margherita 
Salvi, Hallie Stiles; mezzo-sopranos: Supervia, 
Olga Albani, Gladys Swarthout; contraltos: 


Schumann-Heink, Coe Glade, Cyrena Van Gor- 
don; tenors: Lauri-Volpi, Beniamino Gigli, At- 
tilio Baggiore, Antonio Cortis, Robert Simmons, 
Franz Baumann; baritones: Walter Mills, Hans 
Hermann Nissen, John Charles Thomas, Reinald 
Werrenrath; ’cellist: Beatrice Harrison; pianists: 
Paderewski, Shura Cherkassky, Rudolph Ganz, 
Sascha Gorodnitzki, Mischa Levitzki, Josef Lhe- 
vinne, Jan Smeterlin, Isabelle Yalkovsky, Wiener 
and Doucet; violinists: Renée Chemet, Paul 
Kochanski, Francis Macmillen, Erika Morini, 
Benno Rabinof, Sadah Shuchari, Efrem Zimbal- 
ist; harpist: Marcel Grandjany; vocal ensembles: 
The Revelers, Russian Symphonic Choir; instru- 
mental ensembles: Goldman Band, Gordon String 
Quartet, Musical Art Quartet, Le Trio Morgan, 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, Grandjany and LeRoy. 


Dema Harshbarger Heads Civic Service 


With the acquiring of an extensive 
interest in the Civic Concert Service, 
Miss Harshbarger, its founder, re- 
mains as president. 

“Civic Concert Service,” Mr. Engels 
said, “has as its purpose the creating 
of new concert audiences in cities 
which otherwise have few or no musi- 
cal events during the course of a sea- 





ILL subscribers who can spare a copy of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
issues of Nov. 1, 1924, and Nov. 8, 1924, communicate imme- 


diately with the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA, Steinway Building, 
1138 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York? 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bernardino Molinari Entertain at Tea in the St. Moritz Hote! fer 
erk 


Carlo Zecchi (Left), Young Pianist and Compatrict, Whe 
Debut with Mr. Molinari and the Philharmonic-Symphony on Feb. 5. 


‘ 
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Is Seen Comm. Emanuelo Grazzi, Consul General of Thaly 





son. New audiences totaling 250,000 
have been added to the country’s regu- 
lar concertgoers through the activi- 
ties of this organization co-operating 
with state and city government offi- 
cials. In this way a vast new outlet 
for artists has been created. Gov- 
ernor Franklin Roosevelt of New York 
and Governor Charles Tobey of New 


Hampshire are among the state heads 
who have lent their aid im thiz: effort 
to promote concert music throughout 
America. Thus far, 180 cities im thirty- 
two different states have joimed the 
movement. Their combined mew con- 
cert audiences are spending over 2 
million dollars yearly to bring musical 
artists to their communities.” 





NAME LEADERS FOR — 
QUAKER CITY OPERA 


Stokowski, Goossens 
Reiner to Divide 
Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 4.—Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Eugene Goossens and Fritz 
Reiner will be the conductors next sea- 
son for the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company. Out of a series of rumors 
and speculations affecting the opera 
company, the Curtis Institute of Music 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra, this 
fact was confirmed for MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA tonight by William C. Hammer, 
general manager of the opera company. 
Mr. Hammer stated that the season, 
including eighteen performances this 
year, would be augmented to twenty- 
four performances, if dates could be 
obtained at the Academy. Application 
has already been made for that num- 
ber. Mr. Stokowski will conduct five 
operas. The company will add “Tris- 
tan” to its repertoire next season. 





and 


Possible Guests for Orchestra 


No official confirmation could be ob- 
tained of a report that the conductors 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra next 
year would include, in addition to Mr. 
Stokowski, Arturo Toscanini for three 
pairs of concerts, Mr. Reiner for an un- 
named number, Bernardino Molinari 
for one pair, Mr. Goossens for one 
pair, and Alexander Smallens, the as- 
sistant conductor, for one pair. It is 
definitely known that Mr. Stokowski 
will next year, as he did this year, lead 
the orchestra only during fifteen weeks. 
This leaves fifteen weeks for other con- 
ductors. During the present season and 
last, Ossip Gabrilowitsch has been the 
conductor, ranking as joint conductor 
with Mr. Stokowski. In the speculative 


line-up for next year, which has been 
published in some newspapers, mo al- 
lotment of concerts is made for Mr 
Gabrilowitsch. 


Reiner Reported fer Curtis 


Although no confirmation could be 
obtained, it is reported that Mr. Reimer 
will become director of the department 
of orchestra at the Curtis Imstitwte and 
conductor of the Curtis Symphony of 
about 100 players, drawn preponmderant- 
ly from the students of the school 
Emil Mlynarski’s leave of absence from 
Warsaw, where he is musica] director 
of the Opera, expires at the end of this 
season. He has been condoctor, with 
Mr. Goossens as associate, of the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company for the 
past two years, in addition to his Cur- 
tis Institute posts. W. R. Murray 


WEBB RESIGNS POST 


Murray G. Patterson Appointed Mar- 
ager of Detroit Sympheny 


Detroit, Feb. 5.—Jeffersom B. Webb, 
manager of the Detroit Symphony, re- 
signed his post at the regular meeting 
of the Symphony Society om Jam. 21, im 
Orchestra Hall. The resigmation is ef- 
fective May 1 of this year. 

Murray G. Patterson, secretary of 
the society for five years, and assistant 
manager since Mr. Webb became manr- 
ager several seasoms ago, has been 
named as the new manager. 

Mr. Webb, although retaimimg bc 
connections with the orchestra as wice- 
president and member of the board of 
directors, will devote all bis time to 
the active management of radio stain 
WWJ, the Detroit News, after May 1 
He has held this position for mearly 2 
year, but owing to his other activities 
has not been able to give as mach time 
as he liked to WWJ. 


Hmwanx Wiss 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1931 


The Metropolitan’s New Novelty, “Peter [bbetson,” in Pictures 
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Edward Johnson in the Name Part of 
“Peter Ibbetson” 


(Continued from page 3) 


Lionel Barrymore in the principal male 
les. 

Miss Collier has collaborated with 
Mr. Taylor in making the libretto for 
the operatic version. 

This is the third work which Mr. 
Taylor considered for operatic treat- 
ment. Shortly after the production of 
“The King’s Henchman” he was said 

be working on an operatic version of 

» play “Gandle Follows His Nose” 
y Heywood Broun. Later, it was an- 
1ounced that this had been discarded in 
favor of Elmer Rice’s naturalistic play, 

Street Seene.” Finally, this was in 
turn abandoned in favor of the du 
Maurier work. 


Minor Changes in Story 


There have been numerous changes 
ide from the original story. Inci- 
nts have been transposed both as re- 
gards time and locality and there have 
een also minor changes, made neces- 
iry im order to tighten the action. The 
retto, however, follows the general 
»f the dramatic version. The early 
uildhood of Peter in Paris is omitted, 
the action beginning in London about 


The First Act of Deems Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson,” as Staged by the Metro- 


politan. 


The Scene Is the Drawing Room in Colonel Ibbetson’s House in 


London 


Lucrezia Bori, as Mary, Duchess of Towers, and Mr. Johnson as Peter, 
Seen in One of Their Rare Meetings, This Time in Act I 


1860, but the flash-back scenes of 
Peter’s dream-life are indicated on a 
double stage as in the play. 

There are three acts and nine scenes, 
the opera beginning in the drawing 
room of Colonel Ibbetson in London 
where Peter first sees Mary as the 


Duchess of Towers, instead of at the 
home of Lord Cray. A second meet- 
ing, not in the original story, occurs in 
an inn in Passy, the suburb of Paris 
where the Duchess, as Mimsey Sera- 
skier, and Peter had lived when chil- 
dren. From then on, the story follows 


Lawrence Tibbett as the Baritone Uncle, 
Colonel Ibbetson 


the novel closely. The murder of 
Uncle Ibbetson and Peter’s subsequent 
imprisonment and death are all as in 
the play and practically as in the 
novel. The opera ends with Peter’s 
death in his cell; there is an apparition 
of Mary, and Peter as the nineteen- 
year-old boy of the first act, rises from 
the body of the old man and he and 
Mary, united at last, go forward in the 
New Day. 
JoHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


Harold Land Gives Recital in Yonkers 


Harold Land, baritone, gave a recital 
in Yonkers on the evening of Feb. 4, 
with the assistance of the Haydn 
String Quartet and George Arthur 
Wilson, professor of music in the Mu- 
sic Department of the College of the 
City of New York. 








Was Goethe Jealous of Beethoven?R—A Century Olid Mystery . 
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Romain Rolland Seeks the Motives T hat Prompted Fifteen Years’ Silence 


Between Two of the World’s Greatest Geniuses 
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Nee year the world will mark the 
centenary of the death of Goethe. 
The name of this supreme literary 
genius, whose works have inspired a 
host of composers in many lands, is 
inextricably linked with that of Bee- 
thoven by the incidental music which 
the latter wrote for his drama “Eg- 
mont.” Yet, despite the fact that the 
poet and the composer had met, Goethe 
for years maintained a strange silence 
and never sought out Beethoven, even 
when the latter lay dying. 

What were the causes for this cold- 
ness of the one Titan toward the other? 
Romain Rolland, the _ distinguished 
French author and musicologist, in the 
accompanying article (which is pre- 
sented to English readers for the first 
time by MUSICAL AMERICA) seeks an 
interpretation of this extraordinary be- 
havior on the part of the author of 
“Faust.”—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 
Translated by G. A. Pfister and E. S. Kemp 


ILENCE! It is Goethe’s 
deadly weapon, his mighty 
arm.” I wrote these words 
in 1927 in my essay on 
Goethe’s attitude toward 
Beethoven, after their 
meeting in Teplitz—that is, from the 

end of 1812 to Beethoven’s death. 
Since then I have made a closer study 
of the subject, with a more intimate 
knowledge of Goethe’s musical life dur- 

ing these fifteen years (1812-27). I 
have ventured further into the dark 
secrets of his silence. Here is the 
result of my latest researches. 

The outstanding discovery is this: 
During this period of fifteen years 

Goethe, at Weimar, had all the means 
of obtaining abundant information 
about Beethoven, about both the man 

and his work. There is very good rea- 

son to believe that he did obtain it. 
From 1813 Goethe’s constant com- 
panion was a close friend of his, Jo- 
hann Heinrich Friedrich Schiitz, an in- 
spector of Berka Spa, a three hours’ 
journey from Weimar. Schiitz was 
an excellent pianist and organist. They 
often met and Schiitz played to him 
the works of German composers, hour 
after hour. It is true that he preferred 

J. S. Bach to any other, and that he 

inspired Goethe with the same devo- 
tion. But he also played Beethoven fre- 

quently. 

















Beethoven’s Advocates 


There was another intimate friend 
of Goethe’s who was entirely and singly 
devoted to Beethoven—the Secret Coun- 
cillor of State (Geheimer Regierungs- 
rat) Friedrich Schmidt. This amiable 
and worthy man was an enthusiastic 
apostle. He wrote sonnets dedicated 
to Beethoven’s works. He knew his 
sonatas by heart and played Beethoven 
almost exclusively, probably, as Ferdi- 
nand Hiller tells us in his memoirs, 
“with more intelligence than tech- 
nique.” “This was perhaps not the 
best means of propaganda for the 
master,” he writes; nevertheless, it is 
worth noticing that Goethe never 
showed any objection to listen to him. 

In 1817 there arrived in Weimar a 





Beethoven, Composer of Immortal Music for Goethe’s 
Who Was Treated with Curious 


From a Drawing by Carel 


Drama “Egmont,”’ 
Indifference by the Poet: 
L. Dake 


musician of considerable reputation, 
who installed himself there permanent- 
ly as Kapellmeister, Joh. Nepomuk 
Hummel. He was the most famous 
piano virtuoso of his time. Hummel, 
who was then forty years old, had had 
the privilege of being Mozart’s only 
pupil, and he was both a rival and 
friend of Beethoven’s. They had met 
as young men, and in fact knew each 
other since 1787, when Hummel was 
nine years old and Beethoven seven- 
teen. As virtuosi in Vienna about the 
year 1802, they often joined in friend- 
ly rivalry; and Karl Czerny has handed 
down to us an account of these con- 
tests which divided society into oppo- 
site camps. Both were remarkable in 
improvisation, but their manner of 
playing differed greatly. Hummel was 
a master of good taste and elegance, 
and his execution was clear cut and 
clean; probably no one ever equaled 
him in the interpretation of Mozart’s 
music. Beethoven, on the other hand, 
excelled in the brilliance of his ideas, 
the energy of his rhythm, his ardor, 
and his control of the mighty impulses 
which he released. 


The Titan Loses His Temper 


It is to the credit of the two virtuosi 
that their rivalry did not affect their 
friendship. It is true that occasion- 
ally some small misunderstanding oc- 
curred, when Beethoven would send 
Hummel one of those terrible letters 
of his, in which he poured a stream 
of invective on the head of his aston- 
ished friend, only to beg him, in the 
warmest terms, on the same evening 
or the next morning, to come and be 
friends again. The good-humored Hum- 
mel never allowed these incidents to 
interfere with their friendship. From 
1804 to 1811 he deputized for and later 
became the successor of Haydn, in the 
household of Prince Esterhazy at Ei- 
senstadt. And when in 1807 Beetho- 
ven came there for the performance of 
his Mass in C, and the prince exclaimed, 
“My dear Beethoven, what on earth 
have you concocted now?” Hummel 
could not hide a smile, thereby draw- 
ing upon himself the thunderbolts of 
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wrath which Beetho- 
ven could not launch 
against the princely 
head. Schindler, a 
very worthy man 
but possessing no 
sense of humor, con- 
cluded, quite mistak- 
enly, that this inci- 
dent led to a lasting 
estrangement. 

So far was this from being the case 
that in 1813-14 we find Hummel gal- 
lantly conducting the drums and can- 
non of his warlike friend’s army in 
the “Schlachtensymphonie” (“The Bat- 
tle of Vittoria”), while Beethoven wrote 
him facetious Napoleonic proclama- 
tions. Hummel continued to be the 
faithful friend, who immediately, on 
hearing of Beethoven’s last illness, hur- 
ried from Weimar to Vienna, and re- 
mained at the bedside of the dying 
man. We shall find him there pres- 
ently. . . . We see, then, that Beetho- 
ven could not have had a more illus- 
trious advocate at Weimar than Hum- 
mel. We are told that the virtuosi of 
that time were not in the habit of 
playing any other compositions than 
their own; there were, however, ex- 
ceptions, and there is no doubt that 
Hummel proved, for society in Weimar, 
a veritable mine of Beethoven lore. 

It is thérefore difficult to believe that 
he never spoke of Beethoven to Goethe, 
who met him frequently and was curi- 
ously influenced by Hummel’s powers 
of musical fascination. Goethe, in his 
wisdom, always attached great impor- 
tance to the judgment of the profes- 
sional musician, and was thus bound to 
take note of the great appreciation 
which Hummel professed for Beetho- 
ven, even if he himself did not share it. 

Then Zelter, Goethe’s Achates, went 
to Vienna during the summer of 1819; 
he met Beethoven on the way. In spite 
of his rugged exterior he was a kind- 
hearted man, and Beethoven’s physical 
sufferings affected him very deeply; 
the old friends fell into each other’s 
arms. (“, Und ich habe kaum 
die Triénen verhalten kinnen—I could 
hardly restrain my tears.’”’) 
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Photo from painting, by Piloty & Loehle, reproduced from “Art in 
Germany”; by Courtesy of Terramare. 


Johann Wolfgang Goethe, Famous German Poet, Phi- 
losopher and Scientist, the Centenary of Whose Death 
Will Be Widely Marked Next Year: 


From a Painting by 


Karl Stieler 


From this moment Zelter always 
showed kindness to the unfortunate man 
of genius, who displayed the deepest 
gratitude to him, a gratitude which 
was perhaps out of proportion to the 
actual value of the services rendered. 

Through Goethe’s house there passed 
a continuous stream of distinguished 
visitors—musicians, men of taste, well- 
known critics, men personally ac- 
quainted with Beethoven—who have 
left us interesting accounts of their 
conversation with him: Wenzel Toma- 
schek, who had set some of Goethe’s 
poems to music; Rellstab, later the 
sponsor of the Moonlight Sonata; above 
all, Joh. Friedrich Rochlitz, the fore- 
most musical historian of the time and 
for thirty years Goethe’s friend and 
correspondent, who has spoken so no- 
bly of Beethoven, and to whom Bee- 
thoven confided, in 1822, his unbounded 
affection for Goethe. 


The Year of Tragedy 


But there is more to tell, and I must 
resume the story of the year 1823, that 
year of tragedy, when Beethoven, har- 
assed by ill-fortune, knocked vainly at 
Goethe’s door; I have already quoted 
his humble appeal, which Goethe, a 
prey to both the desire of love and the 
fear of death, seemed to disregard. 
When I first pictured this scene I did 
not sufficiently emphasize the pathetic 
character of these months of infinite 
sadness (Wehmut) when “all seemed 
lost” for Goethe, and when “he himself 
was lost.” Goethe’s heart was never 
more accessible to music and to musi- 
cal emotion than in this very year when 
he left Beethoven at his door; it was 
as if fate had ironically determined 
to render ridiculous the misunderstand- 
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ing which made Goethe turn a deaf ear 
to his friend. 

His old man’s love for the nineteen- 
year-old little Ulrike was only one in- 
dication of the restlessness which was 
then consuming Goethe. In Marienbad 
this restlessness came under music’s 
influence. At no other period of his 
life did the sound of music overwhelm 
him to such a degree; he himself was 
at a loss to understand it. Two great 
women artists thrilled his old man’s 
heart far more than the colorless Ul- 
rike. They were Anna Milder-Haupt- 
mann — Goethe’s “Leonora” —whose 
singing of his simplest song moved 
Goethe to tears; and even more, an 
enchanting Polish pianist, Marie Szy- 
manowska, then thirty-three years of 
age. He dreamed for many months of 
this “ravishing, all-powerful mistress 
of sounds” (“die zierliche Ton-All- 
michtige’’). 


Painful Memories 


But it needed not the art of Muses 
as fair as these to overcome him. Even 
an open-air concert given by the band 
of the local infantry regiment was 
enough to upset him. This worried 
him, and he tried to find an explana- 
tion of his emotion; it almost seemed 
as if he were ashamed and afraid of it. 

His letter to Zelter, in which he 
told his old friend of his state of mind 
sounds almost apologetic. He 
maintained that for the last two years 
he had not heard any music at all— 
in this he was either wrong or tried 
to deceive himself. Suddenly music as- 
sailed him and released the winged mes- 
sengers of recollections long forgotten. 
It was too much. . . . “I am convinced 
that if I were to go to a concert by 
your Singakademie I should have to 
leave the hall after the first bar. Ah, 
when I think,” he continued, “of the 
happiness which I should derive from 
hearing every week an opera like ‘Don 
Juan’! I know now what sorrow it is 
to be deprived of a delight which lifts 
man out of himself, out of the world, 
to greater heights. How I need it, how 
splendid it would be if I were with you! 
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New Opera by Montemessi 
Has Scala Premiere 


ILAN, Jan. 31.—A new one- 

act opera by Italo Monte- 
mezzi, “La Notte di Zoraima,” 
was given its world-premiere at 
La Scala tonight under the com- 
poser’s baton, with considerable 
success. The Montemezzi opera, 
which lasts about an hour, is 
based on a dramatic libretto by 
Ghisalberti, and has a locale laid 
in the land of the Incas. Zo- 
raima, princess of the tribe, seeks 
to save her wounded lover, Prince 
Muscar, by fascinating the chief 
of the victorious Spaniards, Pe- 
drito. She detains him until the 
Incas have carried her lover to 
safety and prevented pursuit by 
setting fire to the forest, where- 
upon she escapes her captor by 
stabbing herself. 

The music accompanying the 
final scene is of particular ef- 
fectiveness. A large audience 
called the composer before the 
curtain repeatedly at the close. 
The role of Zoraima was sung by 
Giuseppina Cobelli, that of Mus- 
car by Paolo Marion, and that of 
Pedrito by Carmelo Maugeri. 
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You would heal my morbid sensitive- 
ness (krankhaften Reizbarkeit), and 
little by littie enable me to assimilate 
once more God’s greatest revelation 
(die ganze Fiille der schénsten Offen- 
barung Gottes in mich aufnehmen). 
Instead of this I shall have to spend 
a Winter empty. of music and form 
(klang und formlosen Winter), and I 
am afraid of it (vor dem mir doch ge- 
wissermassen graut)....” 


Goethe’s Fear of Music 


This great man, now so old and 
immured in the cold walls of solitude, 
who can fail to be deep- 
ly moved at hearing his 
confession? ... But what 
is it that isolates him? 
And what strange fear 
is it that makes him 





Romain’ Rolland, 
Noted French Nov- 
elist, Dramatist and 
Musical Historian, 
Who In the Accom- 
panying Article, 
Here Published for 
the First Time in 
an English Trans- 
lation, Throws New 
Light on the Prob- 
lem of the Rela- 
tions Between 
Goethe and Bee- 
thoven: From a 
Drawing by Granié 





dread the thought of 
leaving his prison? Ger- 
many was full of friends 
eager to see him. In 
Berlin his faithful friend 
Zelter was anxiously 
awaiting his coming; he had been 
waiting for twenty years past; and the 
whole of Berlin, the Court, the élite, 
and the crowds among whom Zelter’s 
and Reichardt’s Lieder had spread his 
fame and given rise to a loving venera- 
tion of his name, all were eagerly ex- 
pecting him. But he never came; he 
was never to see Vienna. He is on the 
defensive ... but against what? Is it 
happiness? Is it glory? Or is it the 
gaping crowd which he shuns? .. . How 
little self-assurance he has! But he 
knows what manner of man he is, and 
we know what a masterpiece he carved 
out of his very being. He is wise and 
recognizes the abysses which he must 
avoid. 


Winter’s Discontent 


So he returned to his Winter quar- 
ters in Thuringia, frozen to the very 
heart. He complained that all that was 
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left for him was to bury himself in 
his retreat and await shivering, the 
return of Summer, which would allow 
him to resume in Bohemia the only 
life worth living. é 

And just then suddenly there ap- 
peared on Oct. 24 the queen of the 
snows, the enchantress Szymanowska. 

There followed twelve days of pure 
delight, twelve days devoted to the most 
sacred emotions of beauty, of tender- 
ness and of music. The accents of al- 
most religious gratitude in which 
Goethe praised her to the skies, the 
charming words with which he bade 





his visitor farewell on the eve of her 
departure, are evidence of the profound 
joy which her presence and her inspired 
playing had given him. 


“Sacred Feasts of Art” 


It has, however, not been sufficiently 
recognized that in these sacred feasts 
of art Beethoven occupied an impor- 
tant place. On Oct. 27 a Beethoven 
trio was played at Goethe’s house. On 
Nov. 4, in the great concert given at 
the Stadthaus in honor of Szymanow- 
ska, Beethoven figures twice on the 
program. The concert opened with the 
Fourth Symphony in B Flat, and after 
the interval his Quintet, Op. 16, for 
piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon 
was played. Thus Beethoven had the 
lion’s share, and without mentioning 
his name Goethe confessed to Knebel 
that he was again “completely carried 
away by the whirlwind of sounds (da 





“Virginie,” New Lyric Comedy by 


Bruneau, Given at Paris Opéra 


Paris, Jan. 30.—The premiere of 
“Virginie,” a new lyric comedy by 
Alfred Bruneau, to a text by Henri 
Duvernois, was given recently at the 
Opéra. The work is a light one, 
marked musically by vivacity and 
melodious charm. The story, laid in 
the Paris of 1825, concerns the ro- 
mance of a young nobleman and a 
poor singer, and their triumph over 


parental objections to their marriage. 
Philippe Gaubert conducted. 

Yvonne Brothier, of the Opéra- 
Comique, made a successful first ap- 
pearance as guest with the company 
in the title role. 





Schinberg Composing New Opera 


Arnold Schénberg is composing an 
opera entitled “Aron und Moses,” the 
libretto of which he has written him- 
self. 


Research Sheds Light on Brilliant Days of Weimar’ 8 Pa ast 
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ich bin nun wieder in den Strudel der 
Téne hineingerissen).” Thus the en- 
chantress had opened to him a new 
world, the world of modern music which 
he had hitherto refused to accept 
“durch Vermittlung, eines Wesens, das 
Geniisse, die man immer ahndet und 
immer entbehrt, zu verwirklichen ge- 
schaffen ist (through the medium of 
one who has the gift of endowing with 
life those delights which we ourselves 
can only imagine and ardently desire).”’ 


The Philosopher Retires 


The following incident shows how 
deep was the emotion in the old man’s 
heart at this time. On the evening of 
Nov. 5, Mme. Szymanowska came to bid 
him good-bye. Goethe kissed her with- 
out a word; his eyes dwelt upon her 
as she walked away. He turned to 
Councillor wan Miller and said: “I 
have much to thank her for . . she 
has given me back to myself (mich 
zuerst mir selbst wiedergegeben).” 

He went to bed at an early hour, 
feeling worn out. On the next morn- 
ing he was ill from heart trouble. He 
had violent fits of coughing; he felt as 
if he were going to die. When Zelter 
arrived on Nov. 24 it seemed to him a 
house of death that he entered; he was 
paralyzed with fear. For twenty days 
he remained closeted with his old 
friend, who confided all his troubles 
to him. They spoke also of music. 
Zelter mentioned that Haydn was writ- 
ing some “joyous” masses, and that 
when someone had expressed surprise 
at this new style of sacred music, he 
had replied: “When I think of God I 
always feel so indescribably happy. 

” And tears, healing tears, again 
flowed over Goethe’s cheeks. 

On Dec. 13 Zelter left, and again 
Goethe took up his life and its tasks. 


Healing Power of Melody 


Thus we see how filled with tender- 
ness, emotion and melancholy was the 
Goethe of that time, how deeply music 
affected him. I was wrong, therefore, 
in saying, as I did, that during these 
tempestuous months the thought of 
Beethoven had altogether vanished. 
No, the spirit of Beethoven, too, had 
been heard amid the storm... . 

All the more extraordinary is it, 
therefore, that Goethe, after his re- 
covery, never spoke of him. 

[To be continued in the next issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA] 





U.S. Army Vetoes Proposal 
to Adopt Mechanical 


Bands 
SS bag man gk Feb. 5.—As 
a direct result of the criti- 


cism which followed a recent an- 
nouncement by the War Depart- 
ment that it was contemplating 


the adoption of “mechanical 
bands” for the army, the idea 
has been abandoned. Several 


months ago, when the plan was 
announced, there arose many 
protests both in the army and 
throughout the country. The 
mechanical substitute, as devel- 
oped by the army, is a ruggedly- 
built phonograph unit, with pow- 
erful amplifier, carried on a small 
truck. The volume of music pro- 
duced is claimed to be equivalent 
to two large bands. A. "=. 
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The accompanying article is the fourth in a 
series devoted to problems confronting the 
teacher of music in American schools, which 
MUSICAL AMERICA is eed to its 
readers. The author, Max T. Krone, is the 
director of the department of school music at 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland; second 
vice-president of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, and a member of the editorial board 
of the Music Supervisors’ Journal. The third 
and latest article of the series appeared in the is- 
sue of Jan. 10.—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 


By Max T. Krone 


N° phase of public school music has 
had such a phenomenal growth 
throughout the country as has the 
school band. It has captivated young 
America and their parents. In the 
short space of seven years the school 
band has grown from a waif on the 
doorstep of the school curriculum to a 
full-fledged concert band meeting five 
days a week during school hours—a 
regular member of the family. 

Like young Lochinvar, the greatest 
development in school bands has come 
out of the West. With a few excep- 
tions, all of the winning bands in the 


National Band Contests have been 
from the Middle West. The East, 
with its characteristic conservancy, 


has not yet succumbed so thoroughly 
to the lure of sounding brass and vi- 
brant woodwind. 

The school band contest movement, 
now seven years old, presents a 
graphic picture of the growth of school 
bands. In 1924, five states organized 
state band contests. In 1930 this num- 
ber had increased to forty-two states. 
The 1930 National School Band Con- 
test brought together forty-four win- 
ning bands from the state contests. 
The development within the states has 
been even more remarkable. Illinois, 
for example, had seven bands in the 
first state contest in 1924, and one 
hundred and twenty-five in district and 
state contests in 1930. 


Size of School Bands 


Along with the growth in the num- 
ber of bands has come a decided 
change in their size. Whereas a 
twenty-five piece band was considered 
quite an achievement for a school ten 
years ago, the standard instrumenta- 
tion for the state and National con- 
tests is now seventy-five pieces. For 
this year’s contest it was necessary to 
limit the size of the competing bands 
to 100 players. 

To the educator and the musician, 
however, the foregoing facts about the 
growth of school bands are not the 
most startling, nor the cause for great- 
est thought concerning the future of 
the school band. 

The educator is interested in the 
band, as well as the orchestra and in- 
strumental classes for beginners, for 
the reason that these groups are the 
outcome of the philosophy of educa- 
tion which maintains that the talented 
as well as the subnormal individual 
should receive training to suit his 
needs and capabilities in the public 
schools. This philosophy which seems 
perfectly sane and harmless in its bare 
statement has not bothered boards of 
education much until recently because 
its application to the school music pro- 
gram has not been very evident. 

The acceptance of instrumental in- 
struction as part of the school’s music 
program has brought this problem to 
the foreground. It costs money to buy 
and repair instruments, and to give 
instrumental instruction. To maintain 
a balanced instrumentation the school 
must own the more unusual instru- 





Capt. A. R. Gish, Conductor of the Senn 
High School Band, Chicago 


ments as well as those which are as- 
signed a greater proportion of har- 
mony than melody parts in band 
scores. The investment soon runs into 
four figures. 

The educator has also been inter- 
ested in the band’s development from 
an accessory to a football game to a 
musical and educational organization 
which meets every day during school 
hours, and allows credit toward gradu- 
ation as do other subjects. Whether or 
not such credit is justified depends 
largely on-the calibre of the teacher 
and the type of music the band is able 
to perform. 


Short Training for Players 


Our educator is impressed, too, by 
the comparatively short time in which 
a good wind band may be built “from 
the ground up,” as compared to the 
amount of time it takes to develop a 
good orchestra. 

The high school principal is inter- 
ested in the band because a good band 
does much the same thing in molding 
a pride in the school and a unity of 
spirit among the student body as does 
a good football team. Then, too, both 
organizations advertise his school, and 
help make it popular with his com- 
munity. 

Most musicians are inclined to scoff 
at the idea of a band as a musical 
organization. Most of them have no 
conception of the development of the 
school band during the last few years 
in this country. Edwin Franko Gold- 
man at the National Band Contest last 
Spring urged that the contest be 
brought to New York in order that the 
East might see what had come to pass! 


Handicaps of the Band 


That there are serious handicaps 
which the band will probably always 
have to face in any attempt to attain a 
place in the sun as a medium of great 
musical expression no one will deny. 
On the other hand, everyone who knows 
childhood will admit that at a certain 
age there is a much greater glamor con- 
nected with playing in a band than in 
an orchestra. From the standpoint of 
interesting children in the playing of in- 
struments, this is a factor not to be 
overlooked. 

Some of the handicaps of the wind 
band are worth considering at this 
point. First, is the lack of sensi- 
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music? 
the symphonic group? 
the country? 

Where is 


for this form of ensemble? 


to be solved? 





THE CASE FOR THE STUDENT BAND, AS SEEN BY 
AN AUTHORITY ON SCHOOL MUSIC 
Is the growth of the school band to be considered as the 
sign of a musical awakening in the public schools? 


Has the Eastern United States been backward in recogniz- 
ing the signs of this new countrywide development in amateur 


Can the wind band be placed on the same level of art as 


How can we succeed in training able band conductors in 
sufficient numbers to supply the need in schools throughout 








one to get enough good music written especially 


How is the vexing problem of a standard instrumentation 
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tivity, flexibility, and variety of tone 
color of wind instruments as com- 
pared with the combination of strings 
and winds in the orchestra. 

The movement from the brass, 
marching band of yesterday to the 
“symphonic” band of today has done 
much to make the band more flexible, 
more sensitive, and more colorful. 
The “symphonic” band has as its back- 
bone a large section of clarinets, ap- 
proximately one-third of the total in- 
strumentation. The double-reeds, brass 
and percussion serve approximately 
the same purpose that they do in the 
orchestra. 


Problems of Instrumentation 


The instrumentation of the “sym- 
phonic” band is by no means fixed yet 
in the sense that the instrumentation 
of the symphony orchestra has become 
standardized. Leaders in the new 
movement are not agreed on what is 
an ideal instrumentation. One inter- 
esting development is that which has 
taken place at the University of Iili- 
nois under the leadership of Professor 
A. A. Harding. Professor Harding has 
adopted a band of approximately 100 
pieces as his standard. 

Within each section he has attempted 
to secure a greater range of that par- 
ticular tone color than has been done 
heretofore. For example, he uses the 
clarinet section as the “string” sec- 
tion of his band. About twenty-four 
B-flat clarinets constitute the “first 
and second violin” section. Alto and 
bass clarinets—at least four of each 
—constitute his “viola” and “ ’cello” 
sections. Until the contra-bass clari- 
net is improved to a satisfactory level, 
he will not be able to carry the clari- 
net tone down into the “double-bass” 
section. 

Similarly, in the flute section he has 
added the G-flute (alto) and E-flat 
flute (coloratura soprano) to the usual 
C-flute and piccolo. In the double- 
reed section he has added the heckel- 
phone (bass oboe), and for special 
color effects the family of sarruso- 
phones. 

One evident outcome of all such ex- 
perimentation will undoubtedly be a 
refinement of our present wind instru- 
ments. Another will be the evolution 
of an instrumentation which will be 
adopted more or less generally. The 
adoption of a “standard” instrumenta- 
tion by the State and National con- 
tests four years ago was a forward 
step in this direction. But this instru- 
mentation was a compromise among 





A. R. McAllister, Conductor of the 
Joliet, Illinois, Township High School 
Band 


professional band leaders, most of 
whom still adhere to the usual concert 
band instrumentation. It will un- 
doubtedly be altered considerably dur- 
ing the next decade. 


A Lack of Suitable Music 


A second and very serious handicap 
of the band is the paucity of music lit- 
erature written for the band. Practi- 
cally everything of musical value in 
the band repertoire is a transcription 
from an original orchestral composi- 
tion. It is true that some of the works 
of Wagner, Liszt and Tchaikovsky 
sound more appropriate, when skill- 
fully transcribed, for band than they 
do for orchestra. But in a program 
of musical education, on the basis of 
the worthwhile musical literature avail- 
able, there is simply no comparison be- 
tween the literature for band and that 
for the orchestra. 

The situation from the band stand- 
point would not be so bad if our tran- 
scribers and arrangers had been more 
skillful and had used good taste. Un- 
fortunately, with a few exceptions, 
such has not been the case. The co- 
operation which the American pub- 
lishers have given recently in the ar 
rangement of numbers for the contest 
movement bespeaks the possibility of 
better days ahead in the matter of ar- 
rangement. 

A third handicap of the band is seri- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Do you know who the three greatest 


living composers are? Well, listen: 
Stravinsky, Whithorne and Schénberg. 

Thus spake Leigh Henry in a lec- 
ture at the Music Library in New York 
on Jan. 14. Henry is an English jour- 
nalist who is on a visit to this country. 

What he said doubtless sounded 
passing strange to many present, and 
will sound strange to you, dear readers. 
Personally, I was shocked past belief. 

Probably no English lecturer has 
paid a more generous tribute to an 
American composer than did Henry in 
choosing our Emerson Whithorne with 
Igor Stravinsky and Arnold Schén- 
berg. It is almost too generous, I 
think; it is, in point of fact, rhapsodic. 

Whithorne would, I hope, disclaim 
any such greatness, though some con- 
tend he holds a very high opinion of 
himself. 

Be it all as it may, I must say that 
if Leigh Henry can convince anyone 
over here that his selection of the three 
greatest composers of the day is cor- 
rect, his visit to this country for the 
chamber musical festival in Chicago 
last Autumn will not have been in vain! 

+ x * 

I think this “three greatest” business 
is dreadful. But while we are on the 
subject, may I set down my own choice 
of the three greatest living composers: 
Richard Strauss, Jan Sibelius and Ar- 
nold Schénberg. I would not think of 
including Stravinsky. Perhaps in the 
first ten, but certainly not in the first 
three or six. 

+ * + 

In my last letter to you I forgot to 
mention a delightful bit in connection 
with the Society of the Friends of Mu- 
sic. 

On their program notes, which are 
prepared by that very learned musician- 
novelist, Henry Bellamann, there is a 
seal of the Society of the Friends of 
Music. Under that seal the words: 
“L’Art pour l’Art,” or “Art for Art’s 
Sake.” 

What do I hear you say? Oratorios 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, sung 
by opera singers in the language in 
which they were not composed, played 
by an opera orchestra, worn out after 
a hard week’s work. Is this “L’Art 
pour |’Art”? I wonder. . 

a ~ ~ 


One of my imps tells me that my eye- 
sight is not very good, for there are 
plaques in the Barbizon-Plaza. You re- 
member that I told you some time ago 
that the plan to establish a Hall of 
Fame, for which this musical hotel con- 
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ducted a contest last season to select 
the “most famous American musicians,” 
had not been carried out. 

Fact is that the plaques appear on 
both sides at the front of the audito- 
rium, but the names are graven, so 
to speak. Thus, if one sits further 
back than the third row, one is very 
likely to get the impression that I got 
—that they are not there at all. 

Perhaps it was a lack of confidence 
in the importance of some of the names 
that made the Barbizon-Plaza treat 
them in this way? I could forgive 
them that, but I think that they might 
have taken the trouble to learn that 
our great violinist’s name is SPALDING 
and not SPAULDING, as it appears there. 

~ * . 


I was amused the other day to read 
in the Sunday Times something about 
these plaques, as though nothing had 
ever been published in that paper about 
them at the time that the Hall of Fame 
contest was being conducted. 

Says the writer in the Times, who 
does not sign his name, after listing 
the names on two of the plaques: “How 
the powers that be at this concert hall 
came to select the names of the musi- 
cians they did select, remains an un- 
answered question. Certainly the ar- 
rangement was not alphabetical; so 
much is obvious.” 

The first list is a rather curious one: 


Taylor Sousa 
Cadman Hadley 
Spaulding Ponselle 
Samaroff Godowsky 
McCormack Schelling 


but is it any stranger than the others? 

I think it is just lovely that the 
Times takes this up as though it were 
a news item! 

. * * 

Reporting their recital of Monday, 
Jan. 19, the Times distinguished itself 
by referring to Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson (in private life Mr. and 
Mrs. Rae Robertson) as “those artistic 
Englishwomen,” which proves, of 
course, nothing more nor less than that 
the Times reporter did not go to the 
concert. He just thought that Rae 
was a woman’s name, which it some- 
times is, but not this time. 

This recalls a Julia Claussen recital 
some years back at Aeolian Hall which, 
if memory serves me, was reviewed in 
the Times, in spite of the fact that it 
was postponed! 

Last Summer, you know, the Times 
ran an account of the death of Puc- 
cini’s widow, calling her Signorina, 
(“Miss,” in the king’s English) instead 
of “Signora”—a lady with grown chil- 
dren, one of whom, I think, is close to 
fifty years of age! 

I don’t charge any of this to our 
good friend, Olin Downes. But his de- 
partment needs checking up. I hope 
he will do it soon. So many people 
depend on the Times. 

* ” ” 


If the very intelligent reader who 
wrote me anonymously in regard to the 
Thursday night subscribers at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House will send me 
his (or her) name and address, I shall 
be glad to discuss the matter. I can- 
not until then, as anonymous letters are 
immediately placed in my trash basket. 

~~ + - 

Marshall Bartholomew, conductor of 
the Yale University Glee Club and one 
of the outstanding figures in choral 
music for men’s voices in this coun- 
try, has, in a recent issue of the Yale 
Alumni Weekly, written an article on 
the evolution of the college glee club, 
which traces very admirably the de- 
velopment of our student singing or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Bartholomew shows how all the 
changes came about, how the standard 


was raised, how the music sung 
changed from “Jingle Bells” to Mor- 
ley. He gives credit where credit is due. 

My compliments to this excellent mu- 
sician for placing on record the story 
of this evolution, which has proved to 
be a distinctly cultural asset in the life 
of such college glee clubs as have seen 
the value of singing music instead of 
singing trash. 

7. ~ * 

There once was a conductor who, in 
his youth, is said to have possessed 
much of that indefinable something 
which the movies have called “sex ap- 
peal.” 

One fine day, after he had completed 
threescore years, he received a very 
important decoration from a great gov- 
ernment. (The gentleman in question 
had had many similar honors preced- 
ing this one.) 

Shortly after his receipt of the above- 
mentioned honor, he chanced to meet a 
charming singer, who congratulated him 
on his most recent decoration. 

“Alas!” said the conductor (who had 
passed threescore), with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “I hardly think of it. I have 
so many decorations that soon I shall 
have to pin them on my pajamas.” 

“Too bad,” said the charming singer, 
“for in that case no one will see them!” 

And from the teller of this tale I 
learn that the conductor has never for- 
given the lady. 

The lady assures me that she didn’t 
mean it that way at all. Which goes 
to show that an inferiority complex, 
even in connection with sex appeal, 
may have results! 

7. 7” ~ 


What are we going to do about the 
rumbling of subway trains as they en- 
ter the station of the B. M. T., under 
Carnegie Hall? 

At orchestral concerts, during sub- 
dued musical passages, the entrance of 
a long train sounds positively like six 
sets of kettle-drums, and more than 
once has spoiled the effect which the 
composer is seeking. Surely a hyper- 
sensitive person like Toscanini must be 
greatly upset by this. I suggest that 
a protest be made by music lovers and 
brought to the attention of the sub- 
way authorities, who might then take 
measures to overcome this annoyance. 

7“ . ” 


Speaking of Toscanini, I was inter- 
ested recently, while attending one of 
his concerts, to find his singing quite 
as annoying as the sound issuing from 
the subway trains arriving at the 
Fifty-Seventh Street Station. 

The great maestro, as you proba- 
bly know, often sings along with the 
orchestra; and although his vocal utter- 
ance is probably, from a musical stand- 
point, 100 per cent pure, it is, after 
all, a conductor’s voice. And a con- 
ductor’s voice is only one step this 
side of a composer’s voice, and no com- 
poser ever sounded like Caruso. 

I feel sure that Toscanini doesn’t 
realize that he is singing along with 
the orchestra. (His voice is even heard 
in his broadcasts.) It is very disturb- 
ing. He ought to be told about it. 

> a 7 

In all the discussion of Sibelius and 
the neglect of his works by symphonic 
orchestras in this country, there seems 
to be a very bright spot out in the 
Northwest. I refer to Seattle, where 
Karl Krueger with his Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra has to his credit a 
performance of the First Symphony 
of Sibelius each season for the past 
three seasons. 

At his final concert this season Mr. 
Krueger will play two Sibelius works, 
the Overture to “The Tempest” and 


.e) 








With Pen and Pencil 





Elisabeth Ohms, the Latest Wagnerian 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Who Is 
at Home in Practically All the Soprano 
Roles in All the Operas, and Some of 
the Mezzo-Soprano Ones, Too. Mme. 
Ohms Hails from the Low Countries 
But Her Voice Is None the Less High 
for All That. Her Husband Is an 
Eminent Costume and Scenic Designer, 
Leo Pasetti, Now at the Munich Opera 
House. 





will repeat the First Symphony for the 
fourth time in succession. 


In addition to’ these works, the 
Seattle Symphony has played the 
“Okeaniden,” “En Saga” and “The 


Swan of Tuonela.” 

A year ago Mr. Krueger wrote to 
Sibelius asking his advice as to the 
best order in which to introduce his 
symphonies to Seattle. In his reply 
Sibelius was of the opinion that his 
Fifth Symphony should be introduced 
after his first, and then his second. 

That seems to me to be about right, 
for there is a very great distance be- 
tween symphonies number one and 
two, almost as great a distance as be- 
tween symphonies number two and 
three of Beethoven. 

ok a * 

The Chamber Orchestra of Boston 
was scheduled to give a concert on 
Feb. 7 at the New School for Social 
Research. How I did enjoy reading 
the program notes, called “Relevant 
Notes” and prepared by Conductor 
Slonimsky. 

In writing of Carl Ruggles he says: 
“This immensity of design is utterly un- 
European. Since Ruggles’s music can 
not be Asian, African or Australasian, 
it must be American.” Why “must”? 
Why “American”? How about Pata- 
gonian? 

Of Henry Cowell: “Cowell has com- 
posed some hundred and fifty works, 
discounting hundreds of songs and 
other smaller pieces.” I suppose when 
one of Master Cowell’s hundreds of 
songs and piano pieces is performed, it 
should be referred to as one of his 
“discounted” pieces! 

“Discounted pieces” isn’t, after all, 
such a bad title. Does not Mr. Cowell 
eall his Sinfonietta “Marked Pas- 
sages?” 

These modern boys 
great on titles, says your 


oo 


are certainly 
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muti VANTIN 


Noted Pianist Sees Need for 
Revival of the “Lost Art” 
of Social Communication 
Through the Arts—Music, 
by Its Very Nature, Is an 
Artistic Experience That 
Must Be Shared by Per- 
former and Listener, He 
Says — Sounds Warning 
Against Dangers of Sensa- 


tionalism in Concert-Giv- 

ing 

Mr. Bauer, in one of his rare interviews, gives 
MUSICAL AMERICA the benefit of his long 
observation of the musical world, not only from 
the standpoint of a widely-known performer, but 
also as a student of musical culture in general. 
He champions here the return of the amateur to 


a place of importance in the musical world. 
—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


66 Pinusic's must make their own 
music again, or music is lost!” 
This is the opinion of Harold 
Bauer, who during some years of a 
busy career as a favorite concert 
pianist, has had considerable oppor- 
tunity to observe musical conditions 
both here and in Europe. 

“People have lost.the art of social 
communication with each other,” says 
Mr. Bauer. “Something must be done 
to bring that back, and music undoubt- 
edly provides one of the most agree- 
able and rewarding means of doing it. 

“That today there is no art of con- 
versation, the most natural means of 
communication, has been mournfully 
conceded. Put it down to whatever 
causes you wish—the mechanical age 
and the increase of the pace of life, 
with resulting lack of time; the nar- 
rowness of specialized fields which per- 
mits only ‘shop talk’; the overwhelming 
dependence on ‘second-hand’ enjoy- 
ment—listening cursorily to the radio, 
watching football games and other 
spectacles in which the few participate, 
the many sit on the sidelines, listening 
passively to concerts, going dully to be 
‘taken out of one’s self’ by the movies. 

“The fact remains that social com- 
munication has fallen in sterile ways. 

“*What to do with our leisure?’ 

“The answers to this universal plaint 
have succeeded in inducing mainly 
boredom and frivolity. 

“The few things that people really 
do for themselves do not greatly en- 
courage social stimulation. Golf may, 
a little; bridge still less. Such pas- 
times are sought by the individual, 
however, regardless of the difficulty of 
attaining technical perfection. Because 
Bobby Jones plays better golf than 
anyone else, no one is discouraged from 
playing himself. It is not so with 
music any more. 


Vicarious Enjoyment Not Lasting 


“Music has become a ‘second-hand’ 
pastime. And this type of leisure oc- 
cupation offers practically no chance 
for social communcation at all. Vicari- 
ous enjoyment cannot bring any lasting 
pleasure, and if indulged in too long, 
blunts the sensibilities for true aes- 
thetic enjoyment, and the sharing of it 
with one’s fellows. 

“The amateur must come back to 
music. Music, by its very nature, de- 
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Bauer Pleads for a Return of the Amateur in Music 
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mands a ‘sharing.’ The 
composer is nothing un- 
til interpreters make 
his works sound. With- 
out listeners they both 





Four Eminent Pi- 
anists Prove That 
They Are Net 
Averse to Some 
Amateur Standing 
Themselves, If an 
Informal Get-To- 
gether to Dash OF 
Several Concertos, 
with Various Com- 
binations of Per- 
formers, Can Be 
Called “Amateur.” 
They Are, Left to 
Right: Josef Lhe- 
vinne, Harold 
Bauer, Whose 
Ideas About Ama- 
teurs Accompanies 
This Picture, José 
Iturbi and Walter 
Gieseking 





are futile. But the vi- 
cious practice of telling 
people high - handedly 
that there is no use to 
de anything themselves 
in music—that they 
should be simply listeners—should 
cease. By playing a little, singing a 
little, perhaps, by doing it in company 
with a few others, so that a harmony is 
felt and yet there is an individual re- 
sponsibility in the creation of some- 
thing beautiful—that is the way to 
prepare for listening. And that is the 
way to prepare for a rich, full and 
healthy musical life. The renaissance 
of the amateur—it must come. 

“Let us see what the decline of his 
class has meant to the musical world 
today. If there had been no amateurs, 
there would have been no Beethoven 
Sonatas, little of the great music of 
the past would have been written—or, 
what is even more important for us, 
published. Such men had time for 
being specialists, and for many other 
fields, as well, beside their own. Music 
flourished. 


More Interest Today Than Ever 


“Not that there is no interest in 
music today. On the contrary, there 
is more interest than ever before. and 


more music is being played, in one 


form or another—and competently 
enough—than ever before in history. 
But what of it? The radio broadcast- 
ers, sending out hour after hour of 
music on the air, have discovered at 
last that it is not helping the people 
who pay for it to sell more razors or 
more soap, and they are in a dilemma. 

“In the concert hall, sensationalism 
reigns supreme. If audiences had de- 
creased, then we would know very well 
what the matter was. ‘People no 
longer are interested in music,’ we 
would say, and do the best we could. 
But people come, in flocks. 


Sensationalism Is Dangerous 


“And how do they show their reac- 
tions? By beating one hand against 
another, in a moment of hysterical 
response to some exciting trick, such as 
Ravel’s ‘Bolero’; by buzzing about a 
singer’s high note, which is higher and 
elearer than any other singer’s; by 
bowing meekly to the autocrats that 
artists, who boast nothing but technical 


BREVITIES FROM MR. BAUER’S PLEA FOR THE 


RETURN OF THE AMATEUR 


sé 


USIC, by its very nature, demands a ‘sharing’ 


... it has become a ‘second-hand’ pastime.” 
“There is more interest in music today than ever 


before—but what of it? 


The demand for sensation- 


alism in the concert hall, and the artists’ catering to it, 

is one of the most sinister aspects of the situation.” 
“It is the playing and singing together, as amateurs 

in the true sense of the word, that is the desperate 


need of music today.” 


“Musical appreciation cannot be taught, as such. 
The true love for music is innate, an emotional re- 


sponse. 


If this receptivity is present at first, intel- 


lectual curiosity will follow.” 





fireworks, and conductors, who can 
offer a sensation, have become. 

“This demand for sensation, and the 
catering to it upon the part of the per- 
formers, is one of the most sinister 
aspects of the situation today. It 
means simply this: that the finer sensi- 
bilities of people are becoming blunted, 
and once these are lost, nothing but 
coarser and duller sensibilities remain. 

“Artists are put on pedestals, not 
merely high ones, but dizzily so, and 
if they make one slip, off they go, into 
the limbo. There is no question of 
their musicality—can they play more 
fleeting and brilliant octaves? Can 
they dazzle with virtuoso violin tricks? 
Can they produce sensations? Can a 
conductor make his men play with a 
smart precision which is almost ma- 
chine-like? Can he titillate jaded 
palates with over-refinement, or prec- 
ious delicacy, or sheer sensuous tone, or 
sudden changes of dynamics, or distor- 
tions which are labeled ‘individual con- 
ceptions’? He is a success—while his 
vogue lasts. 

“This is fostered by music critics, 
who, instead of realizing their duty to 
help their readers to a better musical 
understanding, applaud the sensations, 
and assist in the creation of a set of 
false values. 

“If people made music themselves, 
they would feel themselves partici- 
pants when they went to concerts. So 
much the better for concerts. And 
how much better for the people them- 
selves! 


Parallel of Amateur Theatre 


“To investigate the Little Theatre 
movements all over the country is to 
realize many startling parallels with 
the musical field. The amateur ‘reader,’ 
who used to get up before a few friends 
and ‘speak a little piece,’ is no more 
today. He has realized that he doesn’t 
get out of it what he should; that no- 
body wants to listen. So he, with 
others who have talent, have banded 
together and formed little nuclei where 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Musicians in Scenes Remote from Halls of Song 
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IMUM 


George Engles, of Concert Man- 

agement and Radio Fame, Gazes 

into the Future with His Friend 
“Lucky Boy” 


Peter A. Juley and Son 

Lily Pons, Coloratura Soprano of the Metro- 
politan, and Her Counterfeit Presentment, in 
the Studio of the Painter, |. Campbell Phillips 


T. Carl Whitmer, 
Pittsburgh Compos- 
er, Resting in His 
Garden from His 
Musical L.abors 


; Ket 


« . Ws 
1 ee 


Soprano, Caught by 
in Salzburg, with Her 
Late Lilli Lehmann 


The Liebeslieder Ensemble in the Garden of Mr. and Mrs 
Charles Crocker in Santa Barbara. Standing, Left to Rignt, 
mpany From Left to Right, René Maison Fernanda Doria. Contralto: Paul Althouse, Tenor: Rosolino 
nor; Désiré Defrére, Baritone, and Octave Dua De Maria, Conductor: Mrs. Lewis Hobart; Mr. Crocker; 
Tenor Kneeling, Mrs. Crocker and Esther Dale, Soprano 


Three Belgian Singers in the Chicago Civic Opera 
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Fortnight’s Musical Events 
Include Recitals by Promi- 
nent Artists and Promis- 


ing Newcomers—Spalding 
Greeted by Crowd in In- 


teresting Program—lIturbi 
Plays for Unemployed— 
Giannini Greeted in First 
Hearing of Season 


HAT was perhaps the peak of 

the musical season was reached 

during the past fortnight and 
the watchers upon the mountain tops 
will probably report a diminution, nu- 
mericaily at least, from now on. 
Variety has been evident in recent re- 
citals, practically every type of re- 
citalist having been represented and 
audiences being large. Isa Kremer re- 
turned after three years, giving one of 
her diverting evenings of song, and 
Sigrid Onegin delighted a discriminat- 
ing audience in a well-made program. 
Mary Wigman again drew large audi- 
ences. Vladimir Horowitz was heard 
in his first recital of the season. 


Helen McGraw, Pianist 


Helen McGraw, pianist, winner of 
Walter W. Naumburg Musical Founda- 
tion prize, Recital, Town Hall, Jan. 19, 
afternoon. Displayed talent, well- 

rounded technique and an individual 
insight into her music, but as a whole 
was immature though distinctly prom- 
ising. H. 


New York Sinfonietta 


New York Sinfonietta, Quinto Maga- 
nini, conductor, gave a concert in the 
Roerich Museum on the evening of 
Jan. 19. 

The organization of eighteen play- 
ers presented an interesting program 
of old and new music, carefully chosen 
and well played. Excerpts from Monte- 
verde’s “Orfeo” began program, and 
this was followed by Haydn’s “Queen 
of France” Symphony. There were 
also numbers by Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son, Poulenc, Sibelius and Mr. Maga- 
nini himself, this last being a clever 
“Ornithological Suite.” Cecile Heller 
Miller, soprano, sang songs by Schu- 
mann, Wagner and Strauss, with Eve- 
lyn Bloch as accompanist, and was 
called on for several extras. Ss 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 


Excellent ensemble playing charac- 
terized the two-piano recital given by 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson at 
the Barbizon-Plaza on Monday eve- 
ning, Jan. 19. On this, their first ap- 
pearance of the season, these gifted En- 
glish artists offered an ackneyed 
fecarem. with “first performances in 

ew York” for two dances by English 
composers, a “Hardanger” by Arnold 
Bax, which revealed the composer’s 
avowed homage to Grieg, and a de- 
lightful Old English “Newcastle Dance” 
by Hubert Foss. A two-piano arrange- 
ment by Mary Howe and Anne Hull of 
the famili “Ritual Fire Dance” by 
De Falla received its first local 
performance. 

The program opened with Johann 
Christian Bach’s refreshing Sonata in 
G Major and an arrangement by Otto 
Singer of the elder Bach’s Fantasia 
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No Diminution in New York’s Concerts 


and Fugue in G Minor, while the place 
of honor was given to the Brahms- 
Haydn Variations. The two pianists 
again disclosed an unusual similarity of 
approach to their instrument and una- 
nimity of style, and their spirited and 
wholesome playing aroused much en- 
thusiasm. L 
Maxim Karolik, Tenor 


Maxim Karolik, tenor, hailing from 
the variously named Russian metropo- 
lis, now a who has been heard 
in New York before, gave a recital in 





Arthur Hice, Pianist, Recently Heard in 
His Second Annual New York Recital 


Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 
19, with Nicholas Slonimsky at the 
piano. 

Mr. Karolik was heard to best advan- 
tage in Russian numbers, one from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Little Slippers” being 
of especial’ charm. A French group 
was also well done. There were, in 
addition, numbers by Moussorgsky, Bo- 
rodin, Pizzetti and Castelnuovo-Tedesco. 
The audience was effusive in its ap- 
proval throughout the program. J. 


Dusolina Giannini, Soprano 


Dusolina Giannini, one of America’s 
most popular sopranos, gave a song re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 20, with Frank La Forge at the 
piano. 

First among Miss Giannini’s numbers 
was an unfamiliar one by Schubert to 
a text by Metastasio, entitled “Didone 
Abbandonata,” which she sang with in- 
sight into its musica! and dramatic sig- 
nificance. Brahms’s Gipsy Songs were 
well given. Then a group of four songs 
by Rachmaninoff had an impressive 
rendition. An English group by Mr. 
La Forge, Vittorio Giannini, the sing- 
er’s brother, and Wintter Watts evoked 
interest of the audience. Albert Spald- 
ing’s setting of “The Earth is the 
Lord’s” with organ accompaniment 
played by Clarence Dickinson proved 
interesting. 

The final group was of four Italian 
folk songs arranged by Vittorio Gian- 
nini which were we!! arranged and well 
presented. 

Miss Giannini was the recipient of 
well merited applause throughout the 
recital. Mr. La Forge’s accompani- 
ments had their customary excellence. 


aN 
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Arthur Hice, Pianist 


Arthur Hice, pianist; heard here last 
season, gave a recital in the Barbizon- 
Plaza Concert Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 20. 

Two Choral Preludes of Bach, one 
transcribed by Busoni and one by Myra 
Hess, and two Scarlatti numbers rep- 
resented the classical side of the pro- 
gram. Schumann’s G Minor Sonata and 
the F Minor Ballade of Chopin were 
the middle romantics. More modern 
composers were Brahms, Medtner, Re- 
ger, Scriabin and Prokofieff. 

Mr. Hice’s playing gave much edifica- 
tion. His technical equipment is effi- 
cient and his musical taste excellent. 
Add to these a fine, resonant tone which 
was never forced, and one has a total 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. That 
it did so was evident in the continued 
applause of the audience, which was of 
unusual size. 


Nina Koshetz, Soprano 


Nina Koshetz, soprano, left the 
beaten track of concert givers on the 
evening of Jan. 20, to sing at the New 
School for Social Research. 

The program, consisting of folk songs 
of various countries, was divided into 
three groups, the first, miscellaneous; 
the second, Spanish, and the third, Rus- 
sian and Jewish. 

Mme. Koshetz sang with her custom- 
ary.art and differentiated the varied 
styles of the numbers in a manner that 
was nothing short of extraordinary. 
Her Spanish numbers were especially 
appreciated by the audience. Boris 
Kogan at the piano played slightly em- 
phatic accompaniments. H 


Frances Pelton-Jones, Harpsichordist 


Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, 
gave the second of her series of reci- 
tals at the Plaza, with the assistance of 
Lillian Gustafson, soprano, on the af- 
ternoon of Jan. 21. 

Mme. Pelton-Jones played Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Century music 
with great charm and exemplified its 
delicacies in a masterly manner. Mme. 
Gustafson was heard in songs by 
Paradies, Scarlatti, Mozart, also two 
French Bergerettes and two Old En- 
glish songs. 

The concert was attended by an in- 
terested audience which was lavish in 
its applause of both artists. 


Schiff and Sternlicht, Pianists 


Etta K. Schiff and Pauline Sternlicht, 
pianists, were heard in a debut recital 
of two-piano music in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 21. 

The exacting program they pre- 
sented included transcriptions of the 
Bach C Minor Organ Fugue by Bauer, 
and of the Rakoczy March by Ernest 
Hutcheson as well as Brahms’s Haydn 
Variations and pieces by Saint-Saéns, 
Ravel, Debussy and Rachmaninoff. 

As a whole, the playing of these 
young artists was excellent. Their en- 
semble was good for the most part and 
they blended their tone well and in such 
a way as to further their combined in- 
terpretative abilities. Some - slight 
roughnesses here and there were unim- 
portant in the face of so much that was 
excellent. The audience was effusive in 
its applause. 


Roth Quartet 


The Roth Quartet, the personnel of 
which includes Feri Roth and Jeno An- 
tal, violins; Ferenc Molnar, viola, and 
Albert Van Doorn, ’cello, gave an in- 
teresting concert in the Town Hall on 


the evening of Jan. 21, with Josef Lhe- 
vinne as assisting artist in one number. 
The 3 included Haydn’s Quar- 


tet in D Major, Op. 76, No. 5; the De- 
bussy yah Op. 10, and the Schu- 
mann Piano Quintet in E Flat Ma- 
jor Op. 44. 


Eliminating a little roughness here 
and there and an occasional faulty in- 





Dusolina Giannini, Soprano, Who Re- 

turned from Opera and Concert Ap- 

pearances in Europe and Was Heard in 
a Carnegie Hall Recital 


tonation, the playing of the organiza- 
tion was excellent and interesting. The 
exquisite Haydn number, one of the 
gems of chamber music, was well given. 
The Debussy was best in the Andan- 
tino, and the Schumann in the first 
movement. Mr. Lhevinne blended the 
piano with the strings in a masterly 
manner. 


John Powell, Pianist 


John Powell began his recital at 
Town Hall on Thursday evening, Jan. 
22, with a performance of César 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
that revealed a unified concept of the 
work as a whole and stressed its more 
intimately meditative aspects. This he 
followed with a first performance of a 
new composition by George Harris, en- 
titled “The Ballad of the Questing 
Beast,” based on the Malory version of 
one of the Arthurian legends, an ex- 
tended work which, while containing 
many passages of marked beauty and 
harmonic richness, gave the impres- 
sion on a first hearing of undue dis- 
cursiveness. Mr. Powell played it with 
obvious conviction and devotion, and 
the composer was called upon to bow 
repeatedly from the box in which he 
sat. 

Mr. Powell’s sympathy with the spirit 
of Schumann was eloquently expressed 
in his playing of that composer’s In- 
termezzi, of varying moods, while 
Liszt’s “Gnomenreigen” and Fifteenth 
Hungarian Rhapsody were _ happily 
chosen to round out one of his char- 
acteristic programs. A large audience 
applauded him warmly. L. 


Fernando Germani, Organist 


Fernando Germani, heard here before, 
gave a recital in the Wanamaker audi- 
torium on the afternoon of Jan. 23, just 
before returning to his native Italy. 

Mr. Germani showed excellent taste 
both in his registration and his handling 
of the dynamic possibilities of the huge 
instrument. Bach’s A Minor Prelude 

(Continued on page 39) 
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COE GLADE STOFS OPERA WITH TRIUMPHS OF VOICE 


Chicago American—Herman Devries (Jan. 14, 1931) 





Chicago American 








By HERMAN DEVRIES 


GLADE IN VOCAL TRIUMPH 
Our first duty is to join the audi- 


ence in tribute to Coe Glade. Her | 


Mignon was a vocal triumph, singing 
that conquered every hearer. 
incontestably one of the finest exhibi- 
tions of sheer vocal artistry we have 
witnessed in the theater this season. 
The Mignon role is one of heroic diffi- 
culty. It requires the range of a 
soprano, the lyric sweetness of a 
tender mezzo, and the dramatic power 
of a near-Wagnerian contralto—all 
these accomplishments and attributes 
are contained in the amazing re- 
sources of the Coe Glade voice. 

She arrested the continuity of the 
performance at three different times, 
after the Connais-Tu Le Pays, the 
Styrienne, and the “big” air du Lac, 
with its magnificent high B flats and 
high C. Her pronunciation of French 
showed careful study and we could 
understand and approve it. 





Chicago Eve. Post 





By KARLETON HACKETT 


Miss Coe Glade made a distinct hit. 
Miss Glade has the voice. She 


It was | 





poured it forth with power and in | 
great variety of shading. There were 


awkward phrases, but her voice was 
so fresh and with such natural warmth 
and beauty that she carried it through 
to a real personal success. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1931 





CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER 





Chicago Herad and Examiner 


SINGER EMERGES 
FROM OPERA WITH 
PUBLIC'S PLAUDITS 


By GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


COE GLADE, if Chicago opera 
patrons have their way, is to have her 
name definitely listed with the stars 
of the lyric stage. Also she is going 
to make Ambroise Thomas’ “Mignon” 
as popular with this generation of 
music lovers as it was twenty years 











ago, in the reign of Geraldine Farrar. 

That pleasant romance was added 
to the repertoire of the Civic Opera 
last night. Miss Glade emerged from 
the performance with all the honors 
that the public could bestow in one 
evening. Ever since her debut with 
the resident company, four years ago, 
she has been liked. She has every- 
thing that the public believes an 
opera star should possess. She is 
young, slim, beautiful, and has a gor- 
geous natural voice of surprising 
power. 

She has temperament, as they say 
in Europe, meaning personality, mag- 
netism, talent and the gift to address 
her multitude. She has made con- 
stant and consistent progress in her 
art. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn 








Coe Glade Seores Lyric Triumph in “Mignon” 





Chicago Daily News 
January 14, 1931 


REVIVE “MIGNON” 





SCHIPA AS STARS 


Performers Win Ovation in 
Last of Civic Opera 
Novelties 








By EUGENE STINSON 


The success won by him and Miss 
Glade after the first scene of the sec- 
ond act required so many curtain calls 
that a triumph of quick scene-shifting 
was forced to fail of its deserved 
emphasis. 

Miss Glade had some short effective 
moments in the title role, and she 
never descended below the level of 
genuine talent. 








Chicago Daily Tribune 


January 14, 1931 





By HAZEL MOORE 


. . . the glory of voice and person 
of Coe Glade. So perfectly does she 
fit the role of Mignon that she re- 
creates it. 


‘Coe Glade is Truly 


WITH GLADE AND | as Great in Concert asin Opera 











Booked for Over Forty 


Concerts this Season 





“Miss Glade Emerged from the Per- 
formance with all the Honors that the 
Public could bestow in one Evening.” 


Chicago Herald and Examiner 


By GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
January 14, 1931 





Chicago Civic Opera 





Mgt. Civic Concert Service, Inc. 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 














Ch'cago Journal of Commerce 


GLADE AND SCHIPA WIN 
OVATION IN CHARMING 
REVIVAL OF “MIGNON” 


By CLAUDIA CASSIDY 


Last night, a new star blazed at the 
opera, and the experience was defi- 
nitely electrifying, for when a young- 
ster like Coe Glade can hold her own 
with Tito Schipa, sparks fly. 

For this Coe Glade is a beautiful 
young girl with a glorious voice, and 
“Mignon” gives her a role of gamine 
charm and a score cannily designed to 
display the luscious mezzo quality 
and the soaring, flashing brilliance of 
a genuinely amazing voice, 

And loveliness there was, to spare. 
Miss Glade sang the favorite “Know- 
est Thou the Land” with poignant 
beauty, and she turned the trick of 
the make-up scene with captivating 
ease. Nor did it detract from her 
popularity with a delighted audience 
that she is slim and often childishly 
gauche, with dark masses of hair 
framing hauntingly expressive eyes. 
It was a lucky season for the Civic 
Opera when Coe Glade and Hilda 
Burke were captured by the scouts. 

For a glimpse of the “Mignon” cast 
shows beyond question that Miss 
Glade’s success was not merely a 
matter of the best apple in a dubious 
barrel. She had competition and 








gloried in the conflict. 
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‘‘Pelléas’’ and ‘“‘Tristan”’ Restored 
in Chicago Opera’s Final Week 
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HICAGO, Feb. 5.—With the win- 
ter’s sole hearings of “Pelléas 
and Mélisande” on Jan. 22 and 
“Tristan and Isolde” on Jan. 15, the 
Chicago Civic Opera concluded its list 
of productions for the season. The 
company, now in the midst of its an- 
nual tour, concluded its local season 
with “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” on 
Jan. 24. 

As with last year’s single perform- 
ance of “Fidelio,” the season came to 
an unexpected climax with “Pelléas 
and Mélisande” on Jan. 22. Though 
in the course of the years we have 
heard this masterpiece given many 
times by the Civic Opera forces, we 
cannot recall ever having witnessed a 
production of such incandescent in- 
spiration as this turned out to be. 
Even the public, whose lethargy at a 
“Pelléas” performance is almost tra- 
ditional, was stirred to cheers and pro- 
longed applause. 


Superb Debussy Reading 


Perhaps the foremost reason for 
this unprecedented success was Emil 
Cooper’s reading of the fabulous score, 
which was indeed a revelation. Time 
and again we were forced to rub our 
eyes to realize that this was the music 
which we had always dutifully admired 
but often, too often, passively drowsed 
through. 

Mr. Cooper effected a complete re- 
construction of orchestral proportions. 
Every moment had interest and vi- 
tality. At times the orchestra as- 
sumed a Wagnerian sonority, but with- 
out destroying the characteristic De- 
bussy style. For the first time in our 
experience it became genuine music of 
the theatre, with movement and 
warmth, profoundly human, yet with 
no loss of those qualities of color and 
atmosphere which had previously 
seemed its most notable attributes. 

Mr. Cooper was aided in this revi- 
talization by quite the best cast that 
has ever sung the work here. Mary 
Garden was, of course, the Mélisande, 
a creation unique in the annals of 
opera. Though her enactment varies 
but slightly from year to year—it was 
well nigh a perfect thing from the be- 
ginning—it has that quality, character- 
istic of great art, of always seeming 
new and fresh. She was immeasurably 
aided in this performance by a new 
Pelléas, Barre-Hill, who sang the role 
for the first time after a long period 
of study with Miss Garden. 


Barre-Hill as Pelléas 


It seemed as though Mr. Hill quite 
as definitely set the final pattern for 
Pelléas, as Miss Garden long since did 
for Mélisande. From the very outset 
he captured the elusive poetic mood 
and sustained it unwaveringly through- 
out the performance. Admirable in 
makeup and costume, he keyed the 
character to the note of boyish naiveté, 
effectually contrasted with sudden ac- 
cents of manliness and seriousness. 

Under this treatment Pelléas be- 
came understandable as never before. 
Certain scenes, notably Act III, Scene 
2, where Golaud leads the younger man 
to the stagnant pool in the vaults of 
the castle, registered effectively for the 
first time in this reviewer’s experience. 

It also seemed the part of wisdom 
again to cast a baritone in the part. 
Vocally Mr. Hill excited consistent ad- 
miration. His French was little short 





Barre-Hill, the Chicago Opera’s New 
Pelléas 


of perfection, and the intelligence and 
poetic understanding of his reading of 
the text is one of the most grateful 
memories of the season. Needless to 
say, his share in the general triumph 
was a conspicuous one. 

Vanni-Marcoux’s Golaud has long 
been one of his greatest parts. The 
general air of intensity which invested 
this performance made the superb 
power of his characterization stand 
out in bolder relief than ever. Maria 
Claessens and Edouard Cotreuil were 
admirable as Geneviéve and Arkel. 
The Yniold of Helen Freund was en- 
tirely equal to the occasion. 


“Tristan” Finely Sung 


Almost as much enthusiasm may be 
recorded for the single “Tristan” per- 
formance of the season, given on Jan. 
15. Like the French work, it profited 
inestimably from the services of a 
great conductor, Egon Pollak, who 
echieved magnificent results from an 
orchestra that had not previously 
sounded so well throughout the season. 

Frida Leider, as has been recorded 
here before, is a great Isolde, from al- 
most any angle of consideration. But 
an Isolde alone cannot carry this work 
to the supreme -heights. Though in 
Theodore Strack she had an opponent 
of splendid physical fitness for the 
part, his singing was a goodly distance 
from any desirable ideal. Alexander 
Kipnis brought his unfailing dignity 
and impressiveness to King Mark, and 
the sonorous-voiced Rudolf Bockel- 
mann was a splendid Kurvenal. Maria 
Olszewska, though considered by 
purists as almost too forceful a Bran- 
gine, nevertheless contributed notably 
to the dramatic and vocal interest of 
the evening. Octave Dua sang the 
lines of the Shepherd with genuine 
distinction, and Eduard Habich was a 
competent Melot. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Daughter of Toscanini Marries 


MILAN, ITALY, Feb. 1.—Wally Tos- 
canini, daughter of Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, was married here on 
Jan. 29 to Count Castelbarco Albani, 
son of Prince Montignano, an ancestor 
of whom was created Count Castel- 
barco in the year 1192. The bride’s 
father made a special trip from New 
York to attend the ceremony. 
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“FIDDLING” 
WHILE ROME BURNS 








. <a say Nero 


“fiddled” while Rome burned. Prob- 
ably just to show what a callous 
Nero denied the 
story. Said he was out helping the 
firemen. 


monster he was. 


Really, it is difficult to believe that 
any human being could view such a 
frightful tragedy without emotion. 
But the unhuman Robot can and 
does “fiddle” while the Art of Music 
starves—a human disaster of far 
greater consequence than the burn- 
ing of Rome. 


Those who believe that the Robot 
and his sponsors should be rebuked 
may join millions of others in the 
MUSIC DEFENSE LEAGUE by 
signing and mailing the coupon. 


tS 


M.A.2-10 


American Federation of Musicians 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


+ agen ee Sees - 
gation on part, p e enroll my 
name in the Music Defense League as 
one who is opposed to the elimination 
of Living Music from the Theatre. 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


(Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the United States and Canada) 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Repetitions Fill Fortnight of Opera 





Favorite Works Heard Again—Rethberg Sings Rachel for 
First Time—Bohnen Joins Company as Hagen and Tib- 
bett as Amonasro—Corona Heard in “Forza del Des- 
tino”—Benefit Matinees Draw Large Houses 





UTSIDE of the world-premiere of 
Deems Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson” 
the operatic fortnight held only repeti- 
tions of works heard already this sea- 
son. Lily Pons was prevented by 
indisposition from appearing in her 
first Filina in “Mignon” but she was 
acclaimed again in “Lucia” and “Rigo- 
letto.” Rosa Ponselle did some un- 
usually beautiful singing in a repeti- 
tion of “Norma” winning plaudits from 
a large audience, and was also heard 
again as the erring Violetta. Dorothee 
anski made a dramatically interesting 
and vocally fine Gutrune in the sea- 
son’s second “Gétterdimmerung.” 


The Second “Rigoletto” 


For the second time this season Vic- 
tor Hugo’s drama known as “Rigolet- 
to” in its operatic form was sung on 
the evening of Jan. 19. The lesser roles 
were filled, as at the previous hearing, 
by Messrs. D’Angelo, Picco, Bada and 
Gandolfi, and Mmes. Falco, Egener and 
Tomisiani. 

In the main roles Lily Pons as Gilda 
added another star to her crown and 
created something of a furore in the 
house, both by her exquisite singing 
and by her personal charm. Mr. De 
Luca replaced Mr. Danise in the name 
part, to the advantage of the per- 
formance. Mr. Lauri-Volpi sang ex- 
cellently as the Duke, the role of his 
Metropolitan debut, and Mr. Rothier 
was the Sparafucile. Gladys Swarthout 
was a personable Maddalena. N. 


Rethberg and Tibbett Return 


The performance of “Aida” on the 
evening of Jan. 21, marked the sea- 
sonal return to the company of Elisa- 
beth Rethberg as a superb protagonist 
of the title-role and of Lawrence Tib- 
bett as Amonasro. The latter went on 
despite the fact that his mother, who 
died later, was then lying ill with pneu- 
monia. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Tib- 
bett’s performance of the role was high- 
ly creditable, vocally and dramatically. 
Both he and Mme. Rethberg were 
warmly welcomed. The latter sang 
with her familiar crystalline purity of 
tone and achieved stirring successes 
with her arias, “O Patria mia” and 
“Ritorna vincitor.” 

Giovanni Martinelli gave his familiar 
fine impersonation of Radames, win- 
ning an ovation after “Celeste Aida.” 
Karin Branzell was a rich-toned and 
stately Amneris. Ezio Pinza sang the 
role of Ramfis, and Joseph Macpherson 
that of the King. Miss Doninelli and 
Mr. Paltrinieri were the Priestess and 
the Messenger. 

Tullio Serafin conducted a perform- 
ance that was marked by rich orchestral 
sonorities. 


“Boccaccio” Before Another Crowd 


“Boccaccio” had its fourth hearing 
of the season before another crowded 
house on Jan. 22. 

The cast was the same as at all the 
previous rformances, Maria Jeritza 
repeating her well-pointed and amusing 
rendition of the role, and the remainder 
of the singers doing excellent~ work. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted with sharp- 
ness and precision. J. 


Ponselle as “Norma” 


One of the most beautiful perform- 
ances of the season was that given by 
Rosa Ponselle in the title role of Bel- 
‘ini’s “Norma” on Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 23. It was the singer’s birthday 
and she was in glorious voice. This 
role, so suited to her finest qualities, 
she has thastered as have few in the 


history of operatic song. Her tones 
were full, richly colored emotionally, 
and her acting was noteworthy. She 
was received as a great soprano de- 
serves to be. There are only a few who 
can sing us such a perfect “Casta diva.” 
Let us treasure them. 

Marion Telva was an admirable Ad- 





De Gueldre 

Elisabeth Rethberg in the Title-Role of 

“La Juive,”” Which She Recently Sang 
for the First Time in New York 


algisa. She collaborated with Miss Pon- 
selle in the duets with thrilling effect 
and carried her taxing role through to 
a fine conclusion. It seems a pity that 
a singer with so fine a gift should be 
given so few roles of importance to 
sing, with the exception of Adalgisa. 

Mr. Tokatyan sang Pollione with 
plenty of vitality and often with lovely 
tone, and Mr. Pinza was a noble Oro- 
veso. Mr. Paltrinieri as Flavio and 
Miss Egener as Clotilda completed the 
cast. 

The orchestra under Mr. Serafin’s 
baton was eloquent. There was, how- 
ever, too much clanging of bass drum 
and cymbals. Mr. Serafin ought to tone 
down this very common and disturbing 
fortissimo effect, which mars so greatly 
the old Italian operas. A. 


Pons Again as Lucia 


Lily Pons repeated the success of 
her debut as Lucia in a second per- 
formance of the opera on the evening 
of Jan. 23. Assisting her were Messrs. 
Martinelli, Rothier, Tedesco and Bada 


and Mme. Falco. Mr. Bellezza con- 
ducted. 
As at the former hearing, Mme. 


Pons’s first-act aria and the later Mad 
Scene were models of clean-cut, artis- 
tic coloratura singing. She was ap- 
plauded tumultuously. H. 


The Fifth “Lohengrin” 


Gertrude Kappel’s belated appearance 
as Elsa was one of the features of the 
fifth “Lohengrin” of the current sea- 
son. Elisabeth Ohms exchanged the 
role of Elsa, which she sang in the 
previous performance, for that of 
Ortrud. Everett Marshall joined the 
company for the season as the Herald. 
Mr. Schorr was again the Telramund, 


and Mr. Andresen King Henry. Mr. 
Bodanzky conducted. 
Miss Kappel, while not the ideal 


Elsa, gave a musicianly and interest- 
ing performance. The same may be 
said of Miss Ohms’s Ortrud. Indeed, 
the entire performance, while not a 


striking one in any way, was a good 
one and interesting. N. 


Sunday Night Concert 


A Verdi-Wagner program was given 
at the thirteenth Sunday Night Con- 
cert on Jan. 25. Lawrence Tibbett, 
who was billed to sing, was replaced 
by Mario Basiola, on account of the 
} of his mother on the previous 

ay. 

The other artists taking part in- 
cluded Mmes. Guilford, Kappel, Man- 
ski, Ryan, Wells and Telva, and Messrs. 
Kirchhoff, Tedesco, Cehanovsky, Andre- 
sen and Macpherson. N. 


Ponselle as “Violetta” 


For the first time in the regular 
subscription series, Rosa Ponselle sang 
“Traviata” on the evening of Jan. 26 
before a crowded and attentive house. 


Assisting her were Messrs. Lauri-Volpi 
Tibbett, Bada, Gandolfi, Picco and 
= ag and Mmes. Egener and 
Falco. 


Miss Ponselle repeated her success 
of her first appearance the previous 
week and was given salvos of applause 
throughout the performance. Mr. 
Lauri-Volpi sang an excellent Alfredo 
and Mr. Tibbett an unusually fine 
Germont. J. 


Rethberg as “Rachel” 


Halévy’s “La Juive” was sung for 
the first time this season with a new 
Rachel in the person of Elisabeth Reth- 
berg. All the other singers have been 
heard before in their respective roles. 
Mr. Martinelli did some of his best sing- 
ing as Eleazar and Nina Morgana made 
a personable Eudoxie and sang the 
florid music with style and fine tone. 
The remainder of the cast included 
Léon Rothier as the Cardinal, and 
Messrs. Tedesco, Picco, D’Angelo, An- 
anian and Wolfe. Mr. Hasselmans con- 
ducted. 

It cannot be said that the role of 
Rachel is suited to Mme. Rethberg’s 
voice. In the more dramatic sections 
the exigencies of the music which 
Halévy wrote for the unhappy Hebrew 
girl caused Mme. Rethberg to do some 
singing not entirely commensurate with 
the high vocal ideals which have always 
been hers. She sang valiantly, however, 
and in some portions, “Il Va Venir,” 
for instance, with the exquisite beauty 
of tone for which she is notable. H. 


Second “Gétterdammerung” 


The second “Gétterdimmerung” on 
the evening of Jan. 29 had two changes 
in the cast from the previous represen- 
tation. Gertrude Kappel replaced Elisa- 
beth Ohms as Briinnhilde, and Michael 
Bohnen was Hagen instead of Sieg- 
fried Tappolet, making his re-entry for 
the season into the company. 

Mr. Laubenthal was again Siegfried, 
and Miss Manski sang an _ interest- 
ing and impressive Gutrune. The 
remainder of the cast included Mmes. 
Branzell, Petrova, Wells, Telva and 
Wakefield, and Messrs. Schorr, Schiit- 
zendorf, Altglass and Gabor. Mr. Bo- 
danzky conducted. 

Mme. Kappel has sung better and 
given more poignant performances. 
She was best in her second act. The 
Immolation was unconvincing. Mr. 
Bohnen was more restrained than usual 
and his performance gained much in 
consequence. It was a fine, sinister, 
well-considered piece of work. 

There was a jerky moon in the Trau- 
ermarsch and the mechanics of the last 
scene were as usual. 


A Benefit “Mignon” 


For the benefit of the Vassar Club’s 
Scholarship Fund, a special matinee of 
“Mignon” was given on the afternoon 
of Jan. 30. 

Lily Pons, scheduled for Filina, was 
replaced by Thalia Sabanieeva on ac- 
count of the illness of the former. Miss 
Bori sang the title role and the re- 
mainder of the cast included Mr. 
Rothier, Mr. Bada, Mr. Wolfe and Mr. 
D’Angelo, and Mme. Swarthout who 
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sang an excellent Frédéric. Mr. Has- 
selmans conducted. N. 


“Hansel und Gretel” and “Pagliacci” 


The interesting double bill consisti 
of “Hansel und Gretel” and “Pagliacci 
was sung on the evening of Jan. 30. 
The cast of the Humperdinck work was 
the familiar one, Mmes. Fleischer and 
Mario in the title-roles, Mme. Manski 
repeating her delicious Witch and the 
lesser roles capably filled by Mr. Ludi- 
kar and Mmes. Wakefield, Belkin and 
Flexer. Mr. Reidel conducted. 

In “Pagliacci” Mme. Rethberg a 
peared as Nedda, singing unus 
welll Mr. Johnson was a very fine 
Canio, both dramatically and vocally, 
and Mr. De Luca a good Tonio. Mr. 
Paltrinieri sang Beppe, and Mr. Fri- 
gerio was again as Silvio singing 
the small but beautiful part unusually 
well. Mr. Bellezza conducted. 

The Fifth “Boccaccio” 

“Boccaccio” was sung for the fifth 
time at the Saturday matinee on Jan. 
31. Mme. Jeritza repeated her strik- 
ing performance of the title-role and 
was assisted by Mmes. Fleischer, Mor- 
gana and Telva and Messrs. Kirchhoff, 
Meader, Schiitzendorf, Windheim and 
Clemens. Mr. Bodanzky = 


A Popular “Forza del Destino” 


The popular-priced Saturday night 
performance on Jan. 31 was Verdi’s 
“Force of Destiny,” with Mme. Corona 
singing and acting with authority and 
dramatic intensity the role of Leonora. 
Mr. Martinelli was Don Alvaro, and 
Mr. Basiola the Don Carlos. Minor 
roles were filled by Mmes. Didur, Falco, 
Ryan, Besuner, Doninelli, Wells, Di- 
vine and Flexer, and Messrs. Macpher- 
son, Pinza, Gandolfi, Paltrinieri and 
Ananian. Mr. Serafin conducted. N. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Lawrence Tibbett was acclaimed at 
the Sunday Night Concert on Feb. 1, 
in arias from “Masked Ball” and 
“Faust.” Queena Mario was indisposed 
and her numbers were sung by Nanette 
Guilford and Thalia Sabanieeva. Others 
on the program were Mmes. Besuner, 
Branzell and Bourskaya and Messrs. 


Clemens, Tedesco, - Tibbett, Gabor, 
Pinza, Wolfe, Windheim and Paltri- 
nieri. Wilfred Pelletier conducted. 


N. 
COMPOSER’S SONGS GIVEN 








Compositions by Margaret McClure 
Stitt Given in Three Programs 


A concert was given under the aus- 
pices of the New York Madrigal So- 
ciety by Margaret McClure Stitt, com- 
poser, at the Barnard Club on the after- 
noon of Jan. 25. Mrs. Stitt, who came 
especially from Cincinnati for the oc- 
casion, presided at the piano in nine 
groups of her songs, admirably sung 
by Mrs. Abby Morrison Ricker, so- 
prano; Verna Caregra, mezzo-soprano, 
and Sigurd Nilssen, bass. There was 
much approval for Mrs. Stitt’s com- 
positions, and she was made to share 
the applause of the singers. 

On the afternoon of Jan. 19, Mr. 
Nilssen sang a group of songs by the 
same composer at a reception in the 
Hotel Astor for the Chicago Women’s 
Club. 

Miss Carega, on the evening of Jan. 
29, sang Mrs. Stitt’s songs at the 
meeting of the National Opera Club 
at the A. W. A., on which occasion the 
Cincinnati composer was one of the 
guests of honor. 





Esther Johnsson Is Soloist At Mozart 
Fete in Vienna 
VIENNA, Feb. 1.—Esther Johnsson, 
American pianist, was heard as solo- 
ist in ceremonies here on Jan. 27, com- 
memorating the 175th anniversary of 
Mozart’s birth 
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High Time to Cry “Halt!” 


ROM many quarters objections are being 

raised to the appearance on the programs 
of New York’s leading orchestra, the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, of music that intelligently 
interested music lovers consider unworthy of 
the place accorded it. 

Chiefly, the music which offends is unimpor- 
tant Italian music. Since the accession of Tos- 
canini and Molinari this has been given in 
increasing profusion. Toscanini, particularly, 
has performed unceasingly the music of Res- 
pighi, Pizzetti, de Sabata, Tommasini; occasion- 
ally Martucci, Wolf-Ferrari, and once Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco. As was pointed out some 
months ago in this journal, he has ignored one 
of the most significant contemporary Italians, 
Malipiero. 

But this is not what has caused the protest. It 
is the injection into symphonic programs of such 
things as the Rossini overtures to “William 
Tell,” “The Italian Woman in Algiers,” “Signor 
Bruschino,” more recently “The Siege of Co- 
rinth,” and no one knows what next. Signor 
Molinari has added “Cenerentola,” a charming 
piece, though unsuited for Carnegie Hall con- 
certs. Last year, to our utter consternation, he 
gave us “Semiramide.” 

There is, indeed, a time and a place for 
everything. The overture to “Tell” is a master- 
piece, at least the first half of it; played thread- 
bare, it finds its natural outlet among popular 
audiences, at park concerts, and the like, in 
short, at “pop” concerts. There, too, “Semi- 
ramide” should be heard. The other Rossini 
overtures mentioned are all attractive and suf- 
ficiently unfamiliar to be played in concerts of 
lesser importance. Not “The Siege of Corinth,” 
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however, which is a dismal piece of fustian. 
To revive it showed no better program judg- 
ment than to revive the Third Symphony 
of Raff. 

There are none who revere the name of Ros- 
sini more than we do. In his own field, namely, 
the opera, he was a great master. But we are 
certain that the overtures to his operatic scores 
should not be brought forward at concerts 
which are said to present the finest in sym- 
phonic literature. It is but natural that an 
Italian conductor regard the pretty Rossini 
overtures with more affection than other musi- 
cians. But there are limits, and it would seem 
that these have been reached. 

Much important music remains unheard at 
these concerts year after year. Mahler, avowed- 
ly a symphonic composer of more significance 
than Rossini or Martucci, has not yet been 
heard from Toscanini. Nor has Bruckner. 
Quite understandable, we think, for tempera- 
mentally they are not suited to his gifts, nor 
his gifts to their melos. 

But what of the numerous overtures of Mo- 
zart, of Mendelssohn, to name but two masters? 
Can Rossini take their place? 

To cap things, Signor Molinari has tried us 
sorely with a suite made of pieces from Ros- 
sini’s “sins of old age,” little piano pieces 
which he penned for his amusement after his 
retirement from his opera comvosing career. 
Respighi committed the artistic indiscretion of 
orchestrating these bits in 1925, a “Barcarola 
e Siciliana,’” a Lamento, an Intermezzo and a 
Tarantella of utterly conventional and banal 
stripe, a weariness unto the flesh. Even the 
first-rate instrumentation of the gifted com- 
poser of Rome’s fountains, pines and festivals 
could not hide the paucity of musical value in 
these “Rossiniana.” 

Let us have more Rossini in the opera house. 
The promised revival of “William Tell” at the 
Metropolitan we can look forward to with joy. 
But let us take a stand: no Rossini at symphonic 
concerts. The nationality of conductors must 
not mislead them to choose music that lacks 
the very qualities of which symphonic music 
is made. 

The way things are going we would not be 
surprised to find “The Maiden’s Prayer” on a 
Philharmonic list, were it discovered that its 
composer, Badarczewska, was an Italian composer 
and were Respighi to orchestrate it. 

We have the best conductors in the world. 
Let us be vigilant lest we have the worst pro- 
grams. We are well on the way to it. 





Cleveland Points the Way 


HE opening on Thursday evening, Feb. 5, of 

Severance Hall in Cleveland with a concert by 
the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor, before a gathering including not only the 
orchestra’s regular subscribers, but prominent 
musicians from all over the country, fixes the 
limelight once more on this progressive city. 

Cleveland, which in less than a decade and a 
half has established a symphonic orchestra, sup- 
ported and consequently developed it to a posi- 
tion of importance, can now boast of its own hall 
in which to give its concerts and, further, in 
which the orchestra will really have a home in 
its own community. 

What John L. Severance, the orchestra’s presi- 
dent, has done, would have been impossible, were 
it not for the fact that the city in which the 
Cleveland Orchestra is active was heart and soul 
with him in his desire to give a permanent home 
to this admirable institution. 

Thus has Cleveland set an example for sym- 
phonically older cities to follow. The Chicago 
symphony for years has had its own hall, Or- 
chestra Hall. Should not the lesson of the Windy 
City and now of Cleveland spur New York to 
some similar solution of a vital problem? 


| Personalities 





Adolfo Betti on Left with Vincenzo Tommasini, 


Italian Composer, at Bayreuth Last Summer. The 
Picture Was Taken Outside the “Restaurant zum 
Tannhdauser” 


Insull—In appreciation of Samuel Insull’s promo- 
tion of French art in this country through the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, of which he is president, the gov- 
ernment of France has appointed him a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. 


Posselt—On a recent recital tour, Ruth Posselt, 
violinist, who was introduced by the Schubert Me- 
morial in Carnegie Hall late in 1929, was obliged to 
fly from the Pacific Coast across the continent in 
order to fill an engagement in Atlanta. 


von Sauer—Emil von Sauer, famous German pian- 
ist, who recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of his debut, has been made a Commander in the 
Order of the Legion of Honor. The only other pian- 
ists so honored by France were Liszt and Paderew- 
ski. 


Barre-Hill—The costume worn by Barre-Hill, 
young baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera, in his 
recent performance of “Pelléas” is the original cos- 
tume worn by Jean Perier, when the opera was given 
for the first time in April, 1902, in Paris. Mary Gar- 
den was the Mélisande at that time, as now. 


Homer—In the cloistered garden of the Church of 
Bethesda-by-the-Sea in Palm Beach recently, Louise 
Homer, the famous contralto, sang the part of the 
Virgin in “Little Town of Bethlehem,” a religious 
play for which her husband, Sidney Homer, wrote 
the incidental music. 


Bunchuk—During the first week in February the 
Capitol Theatre paid tribute to the late Anna Pav- 
lowa with a special stage presentation. In it Yasha 
Bunchuk, who had frequently played Saint-Saéns’s 
“The Swan” for Mme. Pavlowa, interpreted the com- 
position on his ’cello in memory of the great dancer. 


Cole—Rossetter Gleason Cole, Chicago composer, 
a graduate of the University of Michigan, was hon- 
ored recently by that institution, which elected him 
an alumni member of Phi Beta Kappa. Mr. Cole’s 
Alma Mater had previously given recognition to his 
achievements by conferring on him the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts. 


McEwen-Roberton—Two musicians included in the 
annual British New Year’s honor list for knighthood 
were Sir John B. McEwen and Sir Hugh T. Roberton. 
Both are Scotsmen. Sir John is the director of the 
Royal Academy of Music and is well known as a 
composer. Sir Hugh is conductor of the Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir and a prominent figure in Scottish 
music. 


Slezak—The son of a celebrated tenor who for long 
was an idol of New York is himself winning acclaim 
on Broadway, but in a different field. Walter Slezak, 
who recently made his American debut as a singer 
and comedian in the musical play, “Meet My Sister,” 
in New York, is a son of Leo Slezak, well-remem- 
bered as a leading member of the Metropolitan Op- 
era before the war, and still a prime favorite in 
opera and concert in Europe. 
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Twenty Years Ago 


as viewed in Musica. America for 
January, 1911 





By a Critic Still Prominent 

“The vicious methods of dec- 
lamation now injected into al- 
most every piece of pure canti- 
lena are largely the outcome of 
the pernicious teachings of Bay- 


reuth!”—From a concert review. 
<>1911<> 
But, Maurice, You Can’t Discourage 
Them! 


Maurice Renaud was asked 
which opera score he would keep 
if all others had to be destroyed. 
“I should keep a mediocre one 
so that new writers should not be 
discouraged,” he replied. 

D1911<\S 

Comedians, Even before 1914! 

A sedate Munich newspaper, 
with obviously no sense of humor, 
has stated solemnly that the 
German Emperor is writing the 
libretto of a comic opera to 
music composed by the Crown 
Prince. 

DS1911<\S 
Not Bad, at That! 

It is odd how musical taste 
deserts the wedding. The cere- 
mony should, of course, begin 
with Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domes- 
tica” and be followed by the 
“Dies Irae’! 

DS1911D> 
How About the Listeners? 

It is cheering to know that 
one instrument at least can be 
counted on to bring health and 
longevity to those who practise 
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the next three weeks and sing to accus- 
tom her ears to music. The City Club 
members volunteered their services.” 

- - 7“ 


Ere Long 


EKLY sailings to Europe by air 

will be a regular feature by the 

year 1935, according to a recent state- 
ment by an aviation official. 

When that delightful days dawns, it 

will no longer be a source of reproach 

to the busy opera singer to be advised 


to “take the air.” 
= a ~ 


Kind Words, Not Coronets 
WELL-KNOWN Spanish dancer 
has given her opinion that Amer- 
ican husbands are the least of all evils. 
That will be an awful blow for the 
feminist movement, of which said 
dancer is an exponent. 


The Big Four Who Were Concerned in Creating and Producing the American Opera, et 


“Natoma” on Feb. 25, Two Decades Ago. 
Redding, the Librettist; Andreas Dippel, General Manager of the Philadelphia- 
Chicago Grand Opera Company; the Late Cleofonte Campanini, General Music 
Director of the Same Organization, and the Late Victor Herbert Who Composesd 


Left to Right They Are: Joseph D. Anti-Noise Movement 


CCORDING to news dispatches, the 
tenor Gigli, while taking a short 





the Score cut through the kitchen to give a con- 
“= cert in a Washington hotel, was severe- 
it. This is the flute. Doctors ly reprimanded by a chef for limbering 


recommend it. 
<S1911<S 
Why Not One at “Coney” ? 

A committee at The Hague 
and Scheveningen is trying to 
raise $900,000 to erect a Richard 
Wagner Theatre at the latter 
seaside resort. 

>1911<S 
But She’s a Hardy Garden! 

ParRis.— Mary Garden is to 
have the leading role in Giorda- 
no’s “Siberia” next Spring. One 
thing is certain and that is that 
she will freeze in her Salome or 
Thais costumes in Siberia! 





-_—-—_ —- - 
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Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for publica 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Bditor, The Question Boe. 








Piano Study for Adults 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it possible for a person of twenty- 
one years, who has never had any 
musical education, to learn to play 
the piano? G. C. 

Brooklyn, Feb. 2. 


All things are said to be possible, 
but it must be admitted that the pres- 
ent question approaches the impos- 
sible except under conditions and with 
industry permitting almost unlimited 
practice. 

7. eee 
First American “Boccacio” 


Question Box Editor: 

Who first sang the role of Boccacio 
in this country? Is she still living? 
If, so kindly send address. V. S. 

New York, Feb. 5. 

The first American Boccacio was 
Jeannie Winston. She died in Wash- 
ington in October, 1929, at the age of 
eighty-five. 

7 9 9 


A Stage-frightened C ontralto 


Question Box Editor: 

Who was the famous operatic con- 
tralto who left the stage in the middle 
of a successful career because she suf- 
fered so from stage-fright? 

Hartford, Conn., Feb. 4. 

J.R. M. 


You probably mean Marietta Alboni. 


Long A ppoggiatura 
Question Box Editor: 


In old music when the final two 
notes of a phrase are the same, are 
they sung as written or is the first one 
sung a tone higher? I was taught to 
sing the first one higher and also to 
play it higher as in Mozart sonatas, 
but players and singers now seem to 
adhere absolutely to the notation. 

New York, Feb. 4. me Ee 


The rule of harmony used to be that 
it was incorrect to write a dissonance 
on an accented beat so they got 
around it by writing it one way and 
playing or singing it another. Mod- 
ern conductors and singers, however, 
as you say, adhere to the notation as 
written. It seems to be largely a ques- 
tion of fashion. 


a =. 


Stradivarius Again! 
Question Box Editor: 


Where can I find out if a violin with 
the mark “Antonius Stradivarius Cre- 
monensis Fecit Anno 1750” is genu- 
ine? A. B. 

Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 2. 

As Stradivarius died in 1787, it is 
hardly possible that your instrument 
is genuine. As a matter of fact there 
are not many genuine Strads lying 
around loose. 





up his voice among the artichokes. 
’ Apparently soft tones may be all 
right in the opera house, but below 


stairs they butter no parsnips. 
> + 7. 


A Timid Titbit 

N the program of a certain noted 

organist, we find a rather sur- 

prising item. Bach’s “In dulci jubilo” 

is described by the annotator as a 

“melody of a scared berceuse of the 
Middle Ages.” 

Probably alarmed at the prospect of 


becoming a classic? 
> * 7 


Standing Room Only 


HE Musical Times quotes Colonel 

Eustace Blois, head of the Covent 
Garden Opera Syndicate, as saying: 

“The theatre was so full that people 
were literally hanging on by their eye- 
brows.” 

This sort of thing is not unfamiliar 
in the New York subways, but a British 
commentator is evidently a doubting 
Thomas. Says he: 

“The Scots are a hairy race, but I 
query that adverb ‘literally.’” 


MUSICAL JOTTINGS IN 
LIGHTER VEIN 











Might Sing “Cielo e mar”? 


UT St. Paul way, according to the 

Associated Press, there have been 
strange doings involving an equine of 
the female persuasion who has ambi- 
tions toward grand opera. The disturb- 
ing facts in the case are as follows, 
according to the reporter: 

“Daisy, a pure white milk wagon 
mare, is studying for grand opera. 

“Daisy was far too emotional at her 
last operatic appearance. That was a 
year ago when the German Opera Com- 
pany sang ‘Gétterdimmerung.’ She 
balked and tried to bite when Mme. Jo- 
hanna Gadski, portraying the part of 
Briinnhilde, sang an aria in her ear. 

“They're going to put the opera on 
again next month and this time the 
diva wants Daisy to stay hitched. Some 
member of the Women’s City Club will 
sit astride Daisy’s back every day for 
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Marshall Kernochean, noted composer and writer, 
in the accompanying article, one of a series 
recently published in the Outlook and Indepen 
dent, discusses the young recitalist and his quest 
for recognition.—Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 


By MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 


N the New York music arena we 

have for many years beheld a curi- 
ous phenomenon. This is the recital, 
whether it be by a singer, a pianist or 
a violinist. Its peculiarity lies in the 
fact that it is given, and is usually 
expected to be given, at a considerable 
financial loss, the object being to se- 
cure favorable press notices from well- 
known critics—these are to be used 
later on, as propaganda for the artist 
in securing engagements for broad- 
casting and for recitals in smaller 
cities. The number of these recitals is 
fabulous—through the season there 
are hardly ever less than two, and 
often as many as four or five a day. 
The total loss incurred by the artists, 
often but ill equipped to bear them, 
runs into figures staggering to the 
layman. 


Costs of Recital-Giving 


Let us suppose that a young artist 
is about to give a recital. He would, 
of course, not do so if he did not be- 
lieve himself in possession of tech- 
nique and ability, which it is his hope 
to demonstrate. He must engage a 
manager and hire a hall, both costly 
items. Next, he must face the fact 
that it never occurs to the average 
music lover to attend a recital by an 
unknown artist—so, if he would avoid 
an empty hall, the house must be 
papered. Free tickets are distributed 
broadcast to a list of music lovers sup- 
plied by the manager, who also secures 
the attendance of the critics. 


The recital, then, is purely a finan- 
cial liability, except for advertising 
purposes, which offer, on the average, 
a doubtful reward. Why should this 
be so, when the performer is techni- 
cally good, as is generally the case? 
The answer usually lies in the artist’s 
lack of intelligence or knowledge of 
psychology. He is unable to realize 




















certain essentials which have been 
firmly grasped by the few successful 
ones. 

Interesting the Critics 


To make a favorable press, the 
critics must be not merely forced to 
attend, but also interested. They are 
human, and if they be interested, so 
will the audience. To achieve this de- 
sirable result the artist should pin it 
in his hat that, having acquired his 
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The Debutante Pianist Knocks Off a 
Bit of Liszt, and Incidentally, Ten 
Years Off the Piano’s Life 


technique, he must forget it. No one 
is interested in his technique, least of 
all the press, who will take it for 
granted in these strenuous competitive 
days. His performance will be listened 
to mainly in the hope that it will give 
emotional pleasure. 

He should, then, select music which 
has the power to do this, using his 
technique to put his emotional message 
across—if the latter be absent, the re- 
cital is doomed from the start—but if 
he possesses it, and is able to express 
it, his technique will receive far more 
favorable notice than if he merely 
tries to dazzle the audience with pyro- 
technics whose whole reward is a suc- 
cess analogous to that of a circus 
juggler or acrobat. 

Forgetting this, the young artist 
often plays “grateful” music, that is, 
music which has litte intrinsic value, 
having been composed by pedagogues 
to show off their pupils’ technique and 
whose sole virtue is that of being 
adapted to the instrument. Nearly all 
violin or ’cello recitals by young ar- 
tists, for instance, contain numbers by 
such musical carpenters as Vieuxtemps 
or Popper, whose trite measures, how- 
ever desirable they may be as “teach- 
ing pieces,” should remain in the class- 
rooms where they belong—in the con- 
cert hall they merely arouse feelings 


of ennui in the musically minded who 
seek bread and not dry husks. 


Rising Above Technique 


The reefs of failure are piled high 
with the wrecks of careers based on 
much technique and little musician- 
ship. The true artist is one to whom 
technique is never the master; to him 
it is but a tool necessary to self-ex- 
pression. The few of whom this can 
be said are those who fill a concert hall 
at will. A technical slip is as nothing 
to these, for they do not make those 
artistic slips which alienate their pub- 
lic. 

The artist who would give a recital 
should see to it that he picks a pro- 
gram every number of which is musi- 
eally interesting to himself; other- 
wise he cannot expect to awaken the 
interest of others. Also, where pos- 
sible, he should avoid the stereotyped 
pieces whose zest is blunted by fa- 
miliarity. In the literature of music 
there is no lack of beautiful, fresh ma- 
terial; there are only musicians who 
seem much too lazy to seek it out. 


Rewards of Success 


If the budding artist, then, base his 
plan of campaign on such principles 
as the foregoing, he need feel no worry 
about the press notices. His interest- 
ing programs published in advance will 
have power to attract, and his audi- 
ences will depart stimulated and re- 
freshed. The critics will show a 
friendlier disposition: they will not feel 
that they have merely sat through 
“just another recital.” In this way 
alone he may gain the golden apple, 
in place of the all too frequent rasp- 
berry. 

[Republished by special permission 
from the Outlook and Independent, 
New York, Jan. 21, 1931.] 


CuHicaGo, Feb. 5.—De Paul Univer- 
sity School of Music presented pupils 
of Mary V. Feltz, Martha S. West- 
brook, and S. Victor Tufigno in recital 
on Jan. 28. Those participating were 
James Hennigan, Dora Green, Mary 
Krystyniak, Anthony Sapienza, Anna 
Labant, Michael Francone, Helen 
Thurston, Annette McCarthy, Florence 
Skweres and John Klein. 


ique,” the Recitalist’s Guide * Ean Cater 





Giles Gilbert Is Soloist in 
Beethoven Piano 
Concerto 


PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 5.—Willem van 
Hoogstraten led the Portland Sym- 
phony in the fifth concert of its twen- 
tieth season on Jan. 12. The tonal color 
and the resources of the different 
choirs were expertly emphasized by 
the conductor in Schubert’s C Major 
Symphony, the Brahms “Variations on 
a Theme by Haydn” and the accompa- 
niment to the G Major Concerto by 
Beethoven. Giles Gilbert played the 
piano part with facile technic and sin- 
cerity. Mr. Gilbert, a member of the 
faculty of the University of Southern 
California, is a son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wells Gilbert of Portland. 

La Argentina gave her first local 
performance before an audience that 
filled the auditorium, on Jan. 10. Her 
superb performance aroused great en- 
thusiasm. Miguel Berdion, pianist, as- 
sisted the dancer. 

The Oregon Federation of Music 
Clubs sponsored a piano recital by Mar- 
garet Hamilton at the Behnke-Walker 
Hall, on Jan. 9. Miss Hamilton dis- 
closed gifts of exceptional quality. 


String Quartet Plays 


The Riverdale Music Society pre- 
sented the Portland Symphony String 
Quartet at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry L. Corbett, on Jan. 11. The pro- 
gram held Haydn and Beethoven quar- 
tets and a Nocturne by Borodin. Ed- 
ouard Hurlimann and Helmar Huseth, 
violinists; Ted Bacon, violist, and Fe- 
renz Steiner, ’cellist, comprise the group. 

At an open meeting of the Oregon 
Federation of Music Clubs, on Jan. 7, 
with Helen Calbreath presiding, the fol- 
lowing were the speakers: Mrs. Warren 
E. Thomas and Nelle Rothwell May, 
past presidents; E. J. Swindelle, of the 
Chamber of Commerce; Franck Eichen- 
laub, president of the Portland district 
of the Music Teachers’ Association; 
Mrs. W. E. Ferrenbacher and Mrs. 
Louis Yost, of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association; and Robert B. Walsh, su- 
pervisor of music at Franklin High 
School. Mr. Walsh is exerting his infiu- 
ence for the establishment of an all- 
Portland High School orchestra. 

JOCELYN FOULKES 
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Dobrowen Triumphs in Debut as 
San Francisco Symphony Leader 








Young S1 iia Conductor 
Greeted with Cheers After 
Fiery Performance of 
Tchaikovsky Symphony— 
Modern Works Given by 
Ballet Forces 


AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 5.— Pos- 

sessed of a markedly dynamic per- 
sonality, Issay Dobrowen has won 
tumultuous ovations from San Fran- 
cisco Symphony patrons since begin- 
ning his term as guest conductor on 
Jan. 9. The young Russian leader 
made his debut with a performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony that 
was electrifying. At its conclusion 
cheers resounded throughout the Cur- 
ran Theatre. Mr. Dobrowen won the 
most sensational instantaneous success 
of any visiting artist heard here re- 
cently. 

His reading of the work was truly 
Slavic. From the primeval rumblings 
of the opening andante through the 
various moods to the climactic finale, 
there was no mistaking the racial feel- 
ing that was inherent both in the score 
and in the reading of it. There were 
intensity of tone, the fire of elemental 
passion, impetuosity in emotion and 
tempo, and clarity of musical expres- 
sion in his performance. 

The factors which made his Tchai- 
kovsky reading magnificent stood in 
the way of an equally satisfying pres- 
entation of Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun,”. but vivified Strauss’s “Don 
Juan” in a properly adventurous spirit. 
The post-intermission part of the pro- 
gram was something of an anticlimax. 
It would have been humanly impossible 
to keep the entire concert on a par with 
the opening number. 


Hailed in “Pop” Concerts 


Cheers again greeted Mr. Dobrowen 
when he made his debut before the Sun- 
day “Pop” audience on the afternoon 
of Jan. 18. On this occasion it was 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Russian Easter” 
Overture that evoked the demonstra- 
tion. But it was the finale of Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” Suite that was the most 
stunning from the standpoint of indi- 
viduality of concept. It was read with 
more than a hint of the grotesque, with 
startling brilliance and a remarkable 
sense of descriptive values. 

The program was not unusual, in- 
cluding, in addition to the works men- 
tioned, Johann Strauss’s “Die Fleder- 


maus” Overture, Liadoff’s “Baba Yaga” 
and “Kikimora” (repeated from the 
Young People’s concert two days 


earlier), Sibelius’s “Valse Triste,” Ros- 
sini’s “William Tell” Overture and 
Wagner’s “Meistersinger” Prelude. It 
again proved that Mr. Dobrowen has a 
special genius for musical expression 
of elemental power. Yet the Liadoff 
numbers were charming in their imag- 
inative way. 

Mr. Dobrowen is unquestionably a 
very fine musician. But it is as a per- 
sonality that he is outstanding. Whether 
or not he will prove as satisfying to 
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the ear as he is fascinating in the act 
of conducting, only time can tell. If 
he lives up to the standard he estab- 
lished in the Tchaikovsky Symphony, 
the answer will most certainly be in the 
affirmative. 


Ballet Novelties Given 


An interesting experiment was made 
by the City Fathers for the third of 
the Municipal Symphony Concerts in 
the Exposition Auditorium on Jan. 14. 
Modern ballet scores were interpreted 
by the Betty Horst Dancers with Lil- 
lian May Ehrman as premiere dan- 
seuse. Mishel Piastro conducted effec- 
tively Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture, 
and Dukas’s “Sorcerer’s Apprentice” 
and presented his eight-year-old pupil, 
Grisha Goluboff, in the first movement 
of Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.” The 
young artist played with a beautiful 
tone and showed great precocity, if not 
completely matured technique. 

Modern choreography and staging 
enhanced the presentation of Honeg- 
ger’s “Chant de Joie,” Respighi’s Villa- 
nella and Gagliarda, and Casella’s “La 
Giara.” Outstanding was the Honeg- 
ger work, interpreted by eighteen girls 
dancing in phalanx formation in shafts 
of light, making a magnificent spec- 
tacle of color and rhythm, expressed in 
the modern manner with strict econ- 
omy of gesture. In Casella’s pic- 
turesque dance-drama, based on Piran- 
dello’s play of the same name, Junius 
Cravens, Lillian May Ehrman, Lau- 
rence Cone and Nicolai Zannini con- 
tributed individual performances of 
merit. Mrs. Ehrman gave graceful 
and picturesque interpretations of the 
Respighi numbers. 

High praise must be given Miss 
Horst for the choreography and the 
well trained ballet, and to Mr. Cravens 
for his costumes, settings and lighting 
effects. 

Several hundred standees joined the 
8000 auditors in proclaiming the city’s 
experiment a successful one. 


Other Programs Presented 


La Argentina danced before two 
capacity audiences in the Geary Thea- 
tre on Jan. 15 and 18, winning her 
usual enthusiastic ovations. Miquel 
Berdion, the piano accompanist, won 
applause in solo groups. This was 
Selby Oppenheimer’s best box-office at- 
traction of the year. 

The Brahms Liebeslieder Ensemble, 
including Esther Dale, Doria Fernanda, 
Paul Althouse and Jerome Swinford, 
was heard here recently, assisted by an 
instrumental ensemble of _ thirteen 
players. 

A series of three talks on the psy- 
chology of the Wagnerian “Ring,” en- 
livened with personal reminiscences and 
amusing anecdotes, was given by Maude 
Fay Symington, formerly of the Mu- 
nich Opera, in the Community Play- 
house, preparatory to the opening of 
the German Opera Company’s engage- 
ment in this city. Mrs. Symington 
proved an excellent raconteuse. She 
was assisted by Audrey Farncroft, 
coloratura soprano; Myrtle Leonard, 
contralto, and Frederick Schiller, pian- 
ist. 

Miss Farncroft, Arthur Johnson, 
tenor; Grace Burroughs, dancer, and 
the Cornish Trio of Seattle were the 
featured artists in a series of Coast 
musicians’ concerts arranged by H. B. 
Tipton and given in the Fairmont Hotel 
during the second week in January. 

MARJORY M. FISHER 
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Mrs. Artur Rodzinski Suffers Broken 
Wrist in Motor Mishap 


Los ANGELES, “eb..5.—Mrs. Artur 
Rodzinski, pianist and wife of Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, suf- 
fered a broken right wrist last week 
when the car in which she was riding 
collided with another automobile. She 
was rushed to a hospital, where an 
X-ray revealed the extent of the in- 
jury. Mrs. Rodzinski is a former mem- 
ber of the faculty at the Curtis Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia, and has been 
coaching singers and advanced pianists 
since coming to Southern California. 

H. D. C. 
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REINER {PRESENTS 
SUPERB CONCERTS 


Austral Is Soloist in List 
by Cincinnati 
Symphony : 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 5.—The twelfth 
pair of concerts given by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, on the afternoon of 
Jan. 23 and the evening of Jan. 24, 
brought a notably fine performance of 
the Brahms Symphony No. 1, in C 
Minor. Mr. Reiner’s reading of the 
score was truly magnificent. 

Few concerts given during his nine 
seasons with the orchestra have 
equaled this latest one. The Brahms 
Symphony alone would have made 
them memorable, but Mr. Reiner had 
also programmed Leo Weiner’s tran- 
scription of the Bach C Major Toccata 
and Fugue, which was superbly played. 

Florence Austral was the soloist. 
The second half of the program was 
given over to excerpts from “Sieg- 
fried,” “Gétterdimmerung” and “Tris- 
tan.” Mme. Austral was in better voice 
than she has been at any recent ap- 
pearance here and won ovations from 
her audiences. 

On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 25, Paul 
Robeson was heard here for the first 
time. With a program of Spirituals, 
he won the complete approval of his 
listeners and roused them to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. 

SAMUEL T. WILSON 





The Berlin Civic Opera will give in 
April the first performance of an op- 
era by Paul Graener, the hero of which 
is Friedemann Bach. 
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Molinari Conducts Philhar- 
monic-Symphony and Ga- 
brilowitsch the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra — Rossini- 
Respighi Work Heard— 
Hadley Plays Interesting 
Symphony by Mrs. Beach 
—New Symphonic Com- 
position Given by Phila- 
delphians 


HREE local orchestras and a visit- 
Tse one provided symphonic music 

for Manhattan during the past 
fortnight. Bernardino Molinari, tem- 
porarily at the helm of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, brought out several 
novelties, Respighi’s arrangement of 
Rossini’s “Les Riens” which, however, 
failed to make any deep impression. 
Jascha Heifetz, with the same organ- 
ization, gave a fine performance of the 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco Concerto for the 
first time in New York with orchestra, 
the work proving interesting. 


National Orchestral Association 


National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Hulda 
Lashanska, soprano. Carnegie Hall, 


Jan. 20, afternoon. The program: 


Overture to se of Figaro”. . Mozart 
Se, GE BO cc cccccccescces Bach 
Romance of Pauline from “Pique Dame” 


Tchaikovsky 
Mme. Lashanska 
Prelude to “L’Aprés-midi d'un Faune” 
Debussy 
Symphony No. 1, in C Minor...... Brahms 
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Varied Orchestral Fare Served to Manhattan 


PUT HEH 


Undeterred by a program somewhat 
weighty for youthful players, the mem- 
bers of the National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation gave an excellent account of 
themselves in this concert. Mr. Barzin 
conducted with authority and the aspir- 
ing players did their part with a zest 
which belied their comparative inexperi- 
ence. 

Mme. Lashanska’s singing was clear 
and forceful and she delivered the two 
widely differing arias with artistic fin- 
ish. The audience was a large one and 
enthusiastic over the performance. J. 





Bernardino Molinari, Distinguished 

Italian Conductor, Now with the Phil- 

harmonic-Symphony for Its Midwinter 
Concerts 


Molinari Makes Bow 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bernardino Molinari, conductor. Car- 
negie Hall, Jan. 22, evening. The pro- 
gram: 

Christmas Concerto ...... ..... Corelli 

Symphony, “From the New World”.. Dvorak 

“Rossiniana” Suite from “Les Riens” 

Respighi 

Suite from “The Fire Bird”..... Stravinsky 

Mr. Molinari, who comes to fill the 
ost of conductor during Toscanini’s 
brief mid-Winter holiday, is not a 
stranger in these parts. He has proved 
his musicianship before this and on the 
present occasion it was not in any way 
diminished. He is a conductor of intel- 
ligence and is careful of detail but it 
cannot be said that his interpretations 
are strikingly vivid or forceful. 

The Corelli was played with care and 
was interesting to just that extent. The 
Dvorak had its moments, mostly in the 
first movement in spite of the over- 
popularity of the second. This sym- 
phony is beginning to “date.” It seems 
incredible that it ever cou'd have been 
considered drastic. 

Of the Respichi arrangement of Ros- 
sini’s salon trivialities, little need be 
said. Rossini certainly never intended 
this music to be taken seriously and Mr. 
Respighi’s orchestration of it is a ges- 
ture in the direction of seriousness 
which ill becomes it. 

The “Firebird” was beautiful in its 
more suave moments, the Dance of the 
Princesses, for instance. though their 
little mame with the golden apples was 
missed. Kostchei’s Danse infernale 
was lacking in the brutal quality it 
needs. The audience, however, liked the 
entire program, if one may judge from 
the applause. N. 


Third Children’s Concert 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Ernest Schelling. conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 24, morning. The program: 


Minuet from “Military Symphony”. . Haydn 
Minuet from “German Dances”. . Mozart 





ee MAM 
Polonaise from B Minor Suite...... . Bach 
Intermede Polonaise ..........-- Stojowski 


Song: “Flow Gently Sweet Afton” 
Minuet (Scherzo) from Symphony No. 
8; Scherzo from Symphony No. 9 
Beethoven 


Again Mr. Schelling delighted his 
young listeners not only with the music 
but by his talks and the illustrating 
slides. As a surprise, after pictures of 
bagpipes had been shown, Piper Fran- 
cis X. Henessy, clad in the Stuart tar- 
tan, came skirling down the middle aisle 
and mounting the stage played some 
characteristic Scotch tunes. This added 
much to the gaiety of the occasion. 

The program was illustrative of 
dance forms, all of which were de- 
scribed in detail by Mr. Schelling. J. 


Heifetz with the Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bernardino Molinari, conductor. Solo- 
ist, Jascha Heifetz, violinist. Metro- 
politan Opera House, Jan. 25, afternoon. 
The program: 

Overture to ‘“‘Cenerentola”.......... Rossini 

“Concerto Italiano” in G Minor 


Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
Mr. Heifetz 


(First Time at These Concerts) 
Suite, “L’Oiseau de Feu”’....... Stravinsky 
Geen, “MOGUMMAME”. 2.0000. cicdees Respighi 


The Castelnuovo-Tedesco concerto re- 
ceived its first New York performance 
with orchestra on this occasion. Its 
well-constructed three movements com- 
bine to make it a finely conceived essay 
in the form. Thematically it is rich, 
appealing, warm. It is that rare thing 
among modern concertos, a composition 
truly effective for the instrument. 

Only in his orchestration does the 
young Florentine composer leave some- 
thing to be desired. His choice of in- 
strumental timbres is often faulty, viz., 
the statement of the second theme of 
the first movement in the first trumpet, 
which, no matter how softly it is played, 
obscures the solo violin. The best move- 
ment is the second, an Arioso of wist- 
ful, archaic beauty. 

The difficult solo part was very ably 
played by Mr. Heifetz, as was to be ex- 
pected. But one felt that he was still 
new in the piece. Thus he failed to 
penetrate beneath the surface in the 
emotional portions. He was unduly 
hurried in the cadenza. 

Mr. Molinari gave capital perform- 
ances of the fascinating Rossini over- 
ture and the Stravinsky suite. Just 
why he wasted his and our time on the 
suite, which Respighi has fashioned 
from some of Rossini’s inane piano 
Pieces, we are at a loss to understand. 
Nothing, superbly orchestrated, remains 
nothing! 


Manhattan Symphony 


Manhattan Symphony, Henry Hadley, 
conductor. Soloists, Rosa Polnarioff, 
violinist, and Claudio Frigerio, baritone. 
Mecca Temple, Jan. 25, evening. The 
program: 


Overture. “Die Filedermaus”....... Strauss 
Aria, “Eri Tu,” from “The Masked 
Se” . aWembiee cameeis cbs: cccn Verdi 
Mr. Frigerio 
Concerts, BD BiaIOF.. oc cicccicces. Paganini 


Miss Polnarioff 
Symphony, No. 2, E Minor.......... 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


The orchestra did its best playing in 
Mrs. Beach’s work, the American com- 
poser’s “Gaelic” Symphony, so-called 
because of the fact that the second and 
third movements are based on old Gaelic 
themes, while still another serves as the 
material for the short Codetta of the 
first movement. In her treatment both 
of the Gaelic folk-material and the 
original thematic matter that forms a 
setting for it, Mrs. Beach here reveals 
her characteristic fluency in writing and 
feeling for essential style and a discern- 
ing and felicitous command of orches- 
tration. It was played with fine rhyth- 
mic spirit and evoked prolonged rounds 
of applause. 

Miss Polnarioff encompassed the tech- 
nical difficulties of the musically arid 
Paganini concerto in a competent man- 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch, of the Detroit 

Symphony, Recently Heard in New York 

as Guest Conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


ner, while Mr. Frigerio won much ap- 
plause for his smooth singing of the 
familiar Verdi air. 

The program was scheduled to con- 
tain also a “Poéme Fantastique” by Da- 
vid Robinson, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, but it was found necessary at 
the last minute to defer its premiére 
until a later date. L. 


Gabrilowitsch Brings a Novelty 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch conductor. Soloists, a group 
of boys from St. Peter’s Choir, Phila- 
delphia. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 27, eve- 
ning. The program: 

ee Mk  Wanscacs ¢ saaneks Beethoven 

“Francesca da Rimini’ (Tone Poem 

Pe eT ere ee Tchaikovsky 

a Klenau 

Members of St. Peter’s Choir, Philadelphia 

CUE, PRT acs cacciscceveas Wagner 


A novelty of little instrumental pi- 
quancy was the “Hampstead Heath” of 
the Dane, Paul von Klenau, which Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch introduced here. Its 
chief interest lay in the use of several 
boys’ voices, fresh and charming, for 
the solo which a single boy sings (in 
the original score) as he drives his cart 
up Hampstead Heath: “Rain, rain, rain 
ond mist; There’s nothing in the world 
so gray os mist” (italics ours, pronun- 
ciation theirs). The episodes supposed 
to convey the festivities of a London 
“bank ’ollidy” were meaningless and 
colorless, as far as this reviewer’s ears 
are concerned. 

The real feature of the concert was 
a hair-raising and languishing (not all 
at the same time, of course) perform- 
ance of “Francesca.” The preceding 
Beethoven had been unevenly spaced; 
melodramatic where it should have been 
only buoyant; sentimental at every 
chance for a ritenuto; and its famous 
Adagio lacked any consistency of line. 

It was a different orchestra for the 
blood-and-thunder and sugar of Tchai- 
kovsky. Such a stirring account of the 
unfortunate Hades-bound lovers came 
from under the leader’s baton that one 
was almost versuaded, until the sound 
stopped, that this was greater music 
than it is. No matter what Mr. Ga- 

(Continued on page 45) 











OPPORTUNITY! 


MASTER BLDG. OF ROERICH MUSEUM 
310 RIVERSIDE DRIVE AT 103RD 


Very attractive corner studio apartment, unfur- 
nished, artistic modern 27-story building. Beau- 
tiful Studio-Living Room has 4 windows, sunny 
southern exposure with river view, bedroom, 
kitchenette with electric refrigeration, bath, etc 
Reduced rental $125.00 monthly includes daily 
maid service. Dining Room, Recital Hall in 
building. "Phone Academy 2-1826 or call 
apartment 514. 
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STOCK RETURNS TO 
LEAD SYMPHONY 


Hofmann Heard as Soloist 
with Orchestra in 
Chicago 
Cuicaco, Feb. 5. — Frederick Stock, 
returning from his mid-Winter vaca- 
tion, assumed direction of the Chicago 
Symphony concerts of Jan. 23 and 24. 
Josef Hofmann was the piano soloist. 

The program: 
Concerto No. 4, in G Major, for 


. flutes and strings.......... Bach 
(Obbligatos by Messrs. Mischakoff, 
Liegl and Eck) 

Symphony No. 9, in D Minor... . Bruckner 
Concerto No. 1, in E Minor........ Chopin 


Mr. Hofmann 


Mr. Stock’s reappearance was the 
occasion for a popular demonstration, 
both at the beginning of the concert 
and at the conclusion of the orchestral 
numbers. Bach’s fourth Brandenburg 
congprto was given so spirited a per- 
formance that the conductor was 
forced to call upon the men to acknowl- 
edge the applause several times. The 
work of the three soloists was admir- 
able. Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony 
had apparently been the recipient of 
the conductor’s most careful attention, 
with the result that its longeurs were 
minimized and its many beauties re- 
vealed in their most favorable aspect. 
The playing revealed the Chicago Sym- 
phony at the maximum of its powers. 

Josef Hofmann offered an account of 
the youthful, exuberant music of 
Chopin’s first concerto that was of un- 
canny perfection. Some maintained 
that the style was too much in mini- 
ature, and it is true that Mr. Stock 
had some difficulty in accommodating 
the orchestral accompaniment to the 
extreme delicacy of the soloist. But 
we fancy that it was with such super- 
lative finish and fluidity that Chopin 
himself must have played. 


Hofmann Revives Rubinstein Work 


Mr. Hofmann was again the soloist 
at the Tuesday concert of Jan. 27, Mr. 
Stock conducting. The program: 

Overture to “Die Geschipfe des 


BP ORE FE Beethoven 
Symphony in G Minor.............. Mozart 
Suite from ‘“Petrouchka” ....... Stravinsky 
Concerto No. 4, in D Minor..... Rubinstein 


Mr. Hofmann 


No one could have complained of a 
lack of robustness in Mr. Hofmann’s 
style when he played the ancient Ru- 
binstein thriller. His flights of virtu- 
osity were of amazing power, precision 
and speed. He did not base his suc- 
cess solely upon mechanistic feats, 
however, bringing to the lyric portions 
a romantic feeling and an exquisite 
tone that did all that might be done to 
conceal the inherent banality of this 
music, 

The orchestra offered an uncommonly 
good account of Mozart’s G Minor 
Symphony and swept through the 
“Petrouchka” music, new to Mr. Stock’s 
repertoire this season, with the utmost 
brilliance. 


Cellist Heard Under DeLamarter 


Daniel Saidenberg, the young first 
cellist of the orchestra, made his first 
solo appearance at the concerts of Jan. 
16 and 17, Eric DeLamarter conduct- 
ing. The program: 


Overture to “‘Dardanus” .......... Rameau 
Three Ballet Pieces .......... 
Menuet from ‘“Platée.” 

Musette and Tambourin from “Fétes 


d@’ Hébé.” 
(Arranged by Felix Mottl). 
Symphony No. 2, in D Major...... Brahms 
Cello Concerto in D Minor........... Lalo 


Mr. Saidenberg 
Overture to “Rienzi” ............. Wagner 
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own protection. 





Musicians, Protect Your Right to Teach 
in Your Own Home! 


Y the provisions of the Zoning Law of New York City, the 

carrying on of “any business, trade or industry” in resi- 
dential districts is prohibited. Wager Swayne Harris, who gives 
vocal instruction in his house, has been prosecuted in the -Court 
of Special Sessions for alleged violation of that law, on the 
ground that he was conducting a “business” in a neighborhood 
where such activity is barred. Such a violation is a criminal 
offense punishable either by fine or imprisonment, or both. On 
appeal to the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court in New 
York State, the conviction was sustained. 

An appeal is being taken to the Court of Appeals of the 
Supreme Court of New York State, where a decision will be 
sought on the vital question whether musical instruction in one’s 
own home is a “business.” This is a matter that concerns all 
members of the profession. A number of leading musicians and 
organizations have been organized into a group for the defense 
Legal procedure entails great expense. 
operation and financial assistance are needed. This is for your 
All contributions will be welcome. Checks or 
money orders may be sent, payable to Wilfried Klamroth, treas- 
urer, 169 East Seventy-eighth Street, New York City. 


Your co- 





Mr. Saidenberg, a new member of 
the orchestra who was advanced from 
the ranks to the first chair at the be- 
ginning of the season, amply justified 
Mr. Stock’s faith in his ability. His 
technical equipment leaves nothing to 
be desired and his tone is of fine quality 
and susceptible of much nuance. His 
interpretative style is restrained, per- 
haps a trifle too much so, but that 
surely is no fault in youth. 

Because Mr. De Lamarter had an 
opportunity for adequate rehearsal, 
not always accorded the assistant con- 
ductor, the results were the best we 
can remember from his baton. The 
Brahms was excellent in every detail, 
the Rameau pieces were charming, and 
Wagner’s “Rienzi” was _ proclaimed 
with exceptional vigor and brilliance. 


Mason Novelty Presented 


At the concerts of Jan. 30 and 31 
the following program was played 
under Mr. Stock’s baton: 


Overture, “Genoveva” ....... Schumann 
Symphony in C Minor (B. and H. 


a UM. bn caceWenans .. Haydn 
Festival Overture, “Chanticleer”, Op. 
ae aa errr rs Mason 


(First Performance in Chicago) 
Symphonic Poem, “The Garden of 
Dt. AcghMekwieens vevdcas nuked’ Bax 
Dance of Nymphs and Saty:s from 
“Amor and Ps che”. .George Schumann 
Excerpts from Act III, “‘Siegfried”’ . .. Wagner 
(Arranged for concert performance by 
Frederick Stock) 


Though no soloist was listed, this 
program was of unflagging interest. 
One hopes that the success of the 
Haydn work will induce Mr. Stock to 
revive more of this master’s sym- 
phonies. It was delightfully played, 
with Mr. Saidenberg claiming especial 
attention for his ‘cello solo in the 
minuet. 

Daniel Gregory Mason’s “Chanti- 
cleer,” inspired by quotations from 
Thoreau, proved a most agreeable ac- 
quaintance. It is a brilliant essay in 
orchestral command, and has a quality 
of vigor and keen humor that may 
justly be called American. One sus- 
pects that its value would be enhanced, 
however, by a little judicious blue pen- 
ciling. “The Garden of Fand” had not 
been heard on these programs in ten 
years, and despite some revisions by 
Mr. Stock, failed to make more than 
a casual impression. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


A new String Quartet by the Dutch 
composer, Pijper, was played for the 
first time at the Singakademie in Ber- 
lin in January. 








Thibaud to Make Another Tour Here 
Next Season 


Jacques Thibaud, French violinist, 
will return for another tour of the 
United States in January, 1932. Since 
his last American visit in 1929 he has 
toured England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and 
Spain, as well as Algiers and South 
America. This Winter he is visiting 
the Far East, where he is booked for 
seventy-five concerts throughout In- 
dia, Java, the Philippines, Indo-China, 
China and Japan. 
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John Charles Thomas Is Heard in San 
Antonio Recital 


SAN ANTONIO, Feb. 5.— The first 
concert in the series of three to be 
presented by the Civic Music Associ- 
ation introduced John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, on Jan. 15, in the Main Ave- 
nue High School Auditorium. The 
artist was much applauded in a pro- 
gram including fifteenth century 
French and old Italian works, a group 
of German Lieder, an aria from Verdi's 
“Masked Ball” and other numbers. 
Lester Hodges, accompanist, played a 
solo group. 

The San Antonio Musical Club on 
Jan. 12, at the St. Anthony Hotel, 
gave an evening musicale in honor of 
a group of workers who have been 
active in the club and Civic Opera pro- 
grams, which the club sponsors. A 
Russian program, arranged by Mary 
Stuart Edwards, was given by Mrs. 
Alexander McCollister, Mrs. Edwin P. 
Arneson, Mrs. Fred Jones, Mrs. Zulene 
Herff Simpson, Pauline Buske, John 
M. Steinfeldt, Jr., and a chorus con- 
ducted by Walter Dunham. Hazel 
Harper Harris read from her collec- 
tion of verse, ““Wings of.the Morning,” 
which won the Texas Poetry Society’s 
Book Publication award in 1930. Two 
of the poems, with musical settings by 
John A. McKay, of Philadelphia, were 
sung by Warren Hull, baritone, ac- 
companied by Mr. Dunham, and by 
Mary Stuart Edwards, accompanied by 
Mrs. Eugene Staffel. Dance diver- 
tissements were given by Madeline 
Greenberg, Marshall Truex and 
Frances Anne McCoy, accompanied 
by Ada Rice and Fern Hirsch. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER 
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BEREZOWSKY LEADS 
CINCINNATI MEN 


Paderewski Welcomed in 
Recital—Grainger in 
Ensemble List 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 5.—Nicolai Bere- 
zowsky appeared as guest conductor at 
the Cincinnati Symphony concerts of 
Jan. 16 and 17. ‘Much had been prom- 
ised for Mr. Berezowsky in advance 
of hearing. His program was a rather 
conventional one, opening with the “Eg- 
mont” Overture and the Third Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. Rather pedestrian 
readings were accorded both scores. 
He fared better with the other section 
of his program, which listed the Or- 
chestral Suite from Stravinsky’s “Pe- 
trouchka” and Ravel’s “Daphnis and 
Chloe” Suite, No. 2. 


The third Young People’s Concert 
of the season, Jan. 20, found Ernest 
Schelling again at the helm and proved 
to be the finest of the three so far 
heard. 


Paderewski was heard in recital at 
Music Hall on Jan. 18 by an audience 
which more than taxed the capacity of 
the auditorium. His program included 
the Brahms “Handel Variations,” Bee- 
thoven’s C Sharp Minor Sonata, a 
Chopin group, the Schelling piano 
transcription of the Prelude to “Tris- 
tan and Isolde” and the Paganini- 
Liszt “Campanella.” He was received 
by an audience standing to the last 
man, and at the end of the program 
was accorded an overwhelming ovation. 


Grainger Works Heard 


Percy Grainger was the guest ar- 
tist at a concert of ensemble music 
given at the College of Music on the 
evening of Jan. 20. He opened the pro- 
gram with a talk on “Many Voiced Mu- 
sic,” using as his first illustrations a 
Fantasia for String Quartet by Pur- 
cell, the first Fugue of Bach’s “Well- 
tempered Clavichord,” arranged for 
harmoniums, and the A Minor piano 
fugue arranged for two pianos, eight 
hands. Three of his own compositions, 
Cyril Scott’s Quintet for piano and 
strings, and a variety of vocal pieces 
were also programmed. 

Emil Heermann, Ernest Pack, Uberto 
Neely and Walter Heermann formed 
the string quartet. Antoinette Werner- 
West, Petronella Timbue Kiely and 
Fenton Pugh were the singers. Dor- 
othy Stolzenbach Payne, Herbert New- 
man and Mr. Grainger were the pian- 
ists, Mr. Grainger and Mrs. Payne 
doubling on the harmonium when 
needed. SAMUEL T. WILSON 








Leonora Corona to Sing Role in Offen- 
bach Opera at Metropolitan 


Leonora Corona, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, will sing the role of Giulietta 
in Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Saturday evening, Feb. 14. This will 
be her first appearance in this role at 
the Metropolitan, although she sang 
the part on tour with the company last 
Spring. 

Miss Corona has been re-engaged 
for another appearance in Hartford, 
Conn., where she will sing on April 28 
with the Oratorio Society in Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust.” 





Igor Stravinsky is scheduled to con- 
duct two concerts at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées, Paris, in February. 
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Juilliard Opera Students Give Handel’s “Caesar” 








As a beginning of its stated policy 
to present unfamiliar works, the opera 
class of the Juilliard Graduate School 
of Music revived Handel’s “Julius 
Caesar” in what was said to be its first 
performance in New York, in the audi- 
torium of the American Woman’s As- 
sociation on the evening of Jan. 21. 
Although criticism is out of order, 
since the production was given by stu- 
dents, it is fitting to say that this ef- 
fort was ably made, and the results 
were inspiring enough to justify fur- 
ther attempts in the same field. 

Handel’s opera was first performed 
in London in 1724. The Continental 
revivals of his works included this one; 
and it was given in America during 
the series of opera productions at 
Smith College, in 1927. A present-day 
review of its score found much of in- 
terest in the melodic inventiveness 
which permeated the formal succes- 
sion of arias and recitatives so char- 
acteristic of works of this phase and 


period. It fell freshly on modern ears. 

Students who took principal parts 
were Carl Theman as Caesar; Janice 
Kraushaar as Pompey’s widow; Le- 
lane Rivera as Cleopatra; Willard 
Young as Curio; John Barr as Sextus 
Pompeius; Raymond Middleton as 
Ptolemaeus; George Newton as Achil- 
las, and Roderic Cross as Nirenus. In 
addition, there was a chorus, also 
composed of students. The eighteen- 
piece orchestra, drawn from Juilliard 
instrumental students, was conducted 
competently, if somewhat dryly, by 
Albert Stoessel. 

The principals scored several indi- 
vidual triumphs among them, although 
a lack of mature stage presence and in- 
capacity to cope with the difficulties of 
florid singing were naturally present. 
The very lack of pretentiousness and 
cstentation, however, spoke eloquently 
for the excellent result of the whole. 

Proceeds were donated to the fund 
for unemployed musicians. F. 





LIEDER RECITAL GIVEN 





Sydney Biden Heard in Musicale at 
Home of the Kernochans 


An audience of invited guests heard 
a song recital of exceptional artistic 
beauty on Wednesday evening, Feb. 4, 
at the home of the Marshall Kernochans 
on Sutton Place, when Sydney Biden, 
baritone, who has returned to America 
after a long residence in Germany, sang 
a program of Schubert and Hugo Wolf 
Lieder and a group of Kernochan art- 
songs. 

Mr. Biden is a Lieder singer of 
extraordinary skill, and his portrayals 
were masterly. His Schubert included 
the great “Nachtstiick” and “Der 
Wanderer an den Mond,” while in the 
Wolf group “Anakreons Grab” and 
“Auf eine Wanderung” were pro- 
foundly moving. 

Mr. Kernochan’s songs, placed be- 
tween the two greatest song composers 
who ever lived, were subjected to a 
severe test. They came through with 
flying colors. His “Summer Dawn,” a 
new “Portrait” to fetching George 
Meredith verses, and the Whitman “Out 
of the Rolling Ocean,” are music of gen- 
uine quality and beauty. “Portrait” 
was encored. 

Celius Dougherty played excellent ac- 
companiments. A. 





Arbos Sails to Conduct Orchestras in 
Rome and Madrid 


Among those sailing on the Majestic 
on Jan. 30 was E. Fernandez Arbos, 
the Spanish conductor, who has com- 
pleted a season of three months as 
guest conductor in St. Louis and more 
recently appeared as guest conductor 
of the Cleveland Orchestra for two 
concerts and as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony for a pair of concerts. In 
all these appearances, Sefior Arbos was 
received with great favor. 

After a few days spent in Madrid, 
he will go to Rome to conduct con- 
certs on Feb. 22 and 25 at the Augus- 
teo. He will then return to Madrid 
to conduct the Madrid Symphony in 
its regular subscription season, be- 
ginning in March and continuing to 
July. 

In May and June and the early days 
of July the orchestra will make a tour, 
as in other years, to all parts of Spain 
under his direction. 


ONE MUSEUM SERIES ENDS 





Four January Concerts Draw Great 
Audiences Under Mannes 


The largest audience in the history 
of the free symphony concerts under 
David Mannes at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art assembled for the pro- 
gram of Jan. 17. The official figures 
for this audience were 11,581, exceed- 
ing by 500 the record audience up to 
that time. This concert, the second in 
the January series, included the Bee- 
thoven Fifth Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” the overture to 
Weber’s “Oberon,” Saint - Saéns’s 
“March Heroic,” a movement for 
strings from Schubert’s “Death and 
the Maiden” Quartet, two Intermezzi 
from Wolf-Ferrari’s’ “Jewels of the 
Madonna,” and the Strauss “Wiener 
Blut” Waltzes. 


Wagner was the principal fare for 
the Jan. 24 concert, with the Immola- 
tion Scene from “Gétterdimmerung,” 
the Flower Maiden Scene from “Parsi- 
fal,” the “Meistersinger” Quintet ar- 
ranged for strings, “Traiume” and the 
“Flying Dutchman” Overture. The 
Overture to Mozart’s “Impresario” 
and the Brahms First Smphony were 
played before the intermission. 


At the Jan. 31 concert, the program 
included the Prelude to “Hansel und 
Gretel” and the Franck Symphony; 
the Overture to Bizet’s “Patrie,” the 
Adagio from Schumann’s A Major 
Quartet, the “Rosenkavalier” Waltzes 
and the Coronation Scene from Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Boris.” 





Berta Levina Heard in Philadelphia 
Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 4. — Berta 
Levina, prima donna contralto of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
was heard in her first recital in her 
native town this evening in the foyer 
of the Academy of Music, and was re- 
ceived with much acclaim. Miss Levina 
displayed a voice of smooth texture and 
much power, handled adeptly. She has 
an excellent vocal production and a 
valid sense of interpretation. This was 
shown particularly in the recitative and 
aria from Mozart’s “Titus” and the 
Lament from Bizet’s “Djamileh.” She 
also gave the latter composer’s “Agnus 
Dei” with much effect. 

One of the most enjoyed of Miss 


ROCHESTER GREETS 
BARLOW CONCERTO 


American Composer Plays 
His Work Under 
Goossens 


ROCHESTER, Feb. 5.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic, Eugene Goossens, con- 
ductor, presented an interesting pro- 
gram in its sixth matinee concert at 
the Eastman Theatre on the afternoon 
of Jan. 23. 


There were two soloists, S. M. Bar- 
low, American composer-pianist, whose 
Piano Concerto was given a world- 
premiere on this occasion, and Nicholas 
Konraty, bass. The orchestral num- 
bers were the César Franck Symphony, 
Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” Over- 
ture, and the Bach-Respighi Passa- 
caglia and Fugue in C Minor. The 
orchestra was most responsive to Mr. 
Goossens’s baton and played with @- 
cellent unity and tone. 

Mr. Barlow’s Concerto held the at- 
tention of the large audience through- 
out, and was very cordially greeted. 
It does not conspicuously employ jazz 
nor is it extremely cacophonous, and 
yet it is very much in the modern man- 
ner. Well orchestrated and developed 
thematically, it should be heard again. 
Mr. Barlow played the piano part with 
ease and brilliance, and was recalled 
several times by the audience. 


Mr. Konraty’s solos were an aria 
from “Andrea Chenier” and Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Hopak,” both sung excel- 
lently, with robust delivery and clear 
enunciation. He also was recalled re- 
peatedly to continued applause. 


On the evening of Jan. 23, Paul 
Robeson, baritone, gave a program 
which brought many encores before an 
audience that packed the Eastman 
Theatre and the stage as well. Law- 
rence Brown was his able accompanist. 


The Rochester Art Choir, Mrs. 
Charles L. Garner, conductor, was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by a large 
audience in its annual concert in the 
Sagamore Hotel on the morning of Jan. 
23. At the luncheon which followed, 
Robert Berentsen, organist, spoke on 


“The Highways and Byways of 
Music.” ; 
Mrs. Garner announced at the 


luncheon that she had arranged for a 
meeting of fourteen federated musical 
organizations in Rochester, including 
both instrumental and vocal groups, 
with a view to forming a cooperative 
movement. Mary Ertz WILL 





Levina’s groups was a set of four songs 
dedicated to her by Henri Elkan, assis- 
tant conductor of the Philadelphia 
Opera Company. These “Pastorales 
Tahitiennes” showed both musical ideas 
and musical craftsmanship in their 
composition. German, Italian and 
French groups were given with ad- 
mirable diction, outstanding among the 
items being Respighi’s “Nebbie,” Gus- 
tave Samazeuilh’s “Chant d’Espagne” 
and the Richard Strauss “Befreit.” 
W. R. M. 





Adolph Busch, the German violin- 
ist, has written a Concerto Grosso, 
which he has dedicated to Arturo Tos- 
canini, 

A festival of Dutch music will be 
held in Hamburg, Germany, next May. 
In the same city in July a week of 
American music will be given. 




















CHICAGO WELCOMES 
RICH RECITAL LIST 


Leading Artists in Many 
Fields Applauded in 
Fortnight 


CuicaGco, Feb. 5.—John McCormack 
gave his first recital here in two years 
in the Civic Opera House on Jan. 25, 
the occasion being a benefit for St. 
Vincent’s Orphan Asylum. Both the 
house and stage of the theatre were 
sold out to capacity. This being Mr. 
McCormack’s first appearance in the 
new theatre, he took the opportunity 
publicly to express his approval of the 
building that of late has excited some 
adverse criticism. Edwin Schneider 
was the accompanist, and Walter 
Brauer contributed ’cello solos to the 
program. 

Viadimir Horowitz gave his first re- 
cital of the season in Orchestra Hall on 
Jan. 28. An audience that filled both 
stage and auditorium was in attend- 
ance, the proceeds being devoted to tue 





Dorothy Kahn Club for Crippled 
Children. 
Mary Wigman made her Chicago 


debut in Orchestra Hall on Jan. 16. 
Wide interest attached to the appear- 
ance of the famous dancer, and for 
several days before the concert the hall 
was completely sold out. The audience 
remained to cheer at the conclusior of 
the program. 

Another of the season’s large audi- 
ences gathered to hear Paul Robeson in 
a program of Negro music at Or- 
chestra Hal! on Jan. 30. Lawrence 
Brown assisted at the piano. 


Minneapolis Players in Visit 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra gave its annual concert at Or- 
chestra Hall on Jan. 20, under the 
baton of Henri Verbrugghen. The pro- 
gram consisted of Mr. Verbrugghen’s 
orchestration of Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in C Sharp Minor, Reger’s 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by 
Mozart, a Suite from  Prokofieff’s 
opera “The Love for the Three Or- 
anges,” and Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony. In all the years during which 
the organization has visited this city it 
has never been heard to better ad- 
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vantage. Mr. Verbrugghen has per- 
fected an ensemble of notable technical 
excellence, as proved in the Reger and 
Prokofieff works, and of marked flexi- 
bility and elasticity, as the Brahms 
verified. The public was so enthusias- 
tic that at the end the conductor was 
compelled to make a speech. 

The Women’s Symphony gave its 
third concert of the season in the 
Goodman Theatre on Jan. 19. 

The Civic Orchestra, which functions 
as a training school for symphony 
players, of which Frederick Stock is 
the musical director and Eric DeLa- 
marter conductor, gave its first con- 
cert of the season in Orchestra Hall 
on Jan. 25. Ruth Gangursky, harpist, 
was the soloist. 

Wanda Paul, pianist, winner of the 
Society of American Musicians’ con- 
test for an appearance at a popular 
concert of the Chicago Symphony, 
claimed her reward on Jan. 29, playing 
the first movement of Mozart’s D 
Minor Concerto, Mr. Stock conducting, 
and adding the last movement of the 
same work for an encore. Miss Paul, 
a pupil of Rudolph Ganz, disclosed a 
fleet technical equipment and discern- 
ing musical taste in her interpretation 
of the concerto. Her success with the 
public was of large proportions. 


Noted Recitalists Presented 


Jascha Heifetz gave what was an- 
nounced as his last recital here for 
two years, in Orchestra Hall on Jan. 21. 

Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, gave a re- 
cital in the Civic Opera House on Jan. 
25, again exciting admiration for the 
ripeness of his musical talent and the 
brilliance of his technical development. 

Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers gave a program in Orchestra 
Hall on Jan. 18. Other recitals on the 
same date were given by Frances Hall 
and Rudolph Gruen, who displayed an 
enjoyable two-piano ensemble, in the 
Civic Theatre; Arthur Shattuck and 
Alfredo San Malo, who gave a program 
of music for violin and piano chosen 
entirely from the works of Bach; and 
Kathryn Witwer, soprano, in the 
Studebaker Theatre. 

Winifred Macbride gave her annual 
piano recital in the Playhouse on Jan. 
25, offering opportunity for legitimate 
enthusiasm in her authoritative play- 
ing of a representative program. On 
the same afternoon the Budapest 
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String Quartet made a successful debut 
in the Studebaker Theatre. Cara Ver- 
son, pianist, gave a program in the 
foyer of Orchestra Hall on the after- 
noon of Jan. 20. Marian Anderson, 
Negro contralto, displayed vocal ac- 
complishments of a striking character 
in recital in Orchestra Hall on Jan. 26. 
The Chicago String Quartet gave the 
first of a new series of six concerts in 
the Chicago Woman’s Club Theatre on 
Jan. 18. The Alexander Sebald String 
Quartet gave the third of a series of 
programs in the recital hall of the 
Auditorium Building on Jan, 16. 
ALBERT GOLDBERG 





JEANNETTE VREELAND 
WINS ST. PAUL AUDIENCE 





Soprano Includes Songs of Weingartner 
on Program—Other Groups Are 
Artistically Chosen 


St. Pau, Feb. 5—Jeannette Vree- 
land, American soprano, well known 
here because of her appearances with 
the Minneapolis Symphony, gave a 
song recital in the Schubert club ar- 
tists’ series of concerts at the People’s 
church auditorium on Jan. 22. She 
had the assistance of Helen Ernsberger 
at the piano. 


Miss Vreeland, as usual, made a 
stunning stage picture. Her voice 
seems to have gained in pliability, 


beauty and expressiveness, especially 
after her first number, “L’Amero sar6é 
costante” from Mozart’s “Il Re Pas- 
tore.” 

The soprano’s first song group in- 
cluded five numbers by Weingartner, 
which were both beautiful and inter- 
esting. Miss Vreeland gave them a 
very fine and artistically contrasted 
interpretation. They were ‘“Sonnen- 
untergang,” “Zitronenfalter in April” 
and “Plauderwische,” done with de- 
lightful humor; “Ich liebe dich ohne 
Schranken” and “Es kommt der 
Schmerz gegangen,”’ which were en- 
dowed with true pathos. 

The soprano gave a_ well-planned 
French group, artistically chosen, be- 
ginning with Ravel’s remarkable word- 
less “Vocalise,” which was given with 
much art. Other numbers were Ga- 
briel Fauré’s fine and seldom-heard 
“Larmes” nobly sung; Duparc’s “L’In- 
vitation au voyage” to Baudelaire’s 
famous poem, done even more beauti- 
fully than in the soloist’s previous ap- 
pearance here with orchestra; and 
Saint-Saéns’s “Mai,” jubilantly inter- 
preted. Enthusiastically greeted after 
this group, Miss Vreeland sang de- 
lightfully “Il neige” by Bemberg. 

In closing the recitalist gave a group 
of modern English songs, two of out- 
standing merit, “Cradle Song” by Ar- 
nold Bax and “Time, You Old Gypsy,” 
by Maurice Besley, the delightful “A 
Piper” by Michael Head; “Romaika,” 
a modern waltz song by Edna Park, 
and “The Little Fisherman” by East- 
wood Lane. VICTOR NILSSON 





Carl Friedberg Plays for the Blind 


Carl Friedberg, pianist, gave a re- 
cital under the auspices of the New 
York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, in Schermerhorn Hall, the 
Bronx, recently, before a large and 
appreciative gathering of students and 
their friends. 

Mr. Friedberg’s program comprised 
Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso,” 
Schumann’s “Scenes of Childhood,” 
two Intermezzi and a Capriccio by 
Brahms, Chopin’s B Minor Scherzo and 
pieces by Debussy and Prokofieff. 
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Queena Mario to Fill 
Place of Sembrich at 
Curtis Temporarily 








Queena Mario, Soprano of the Metro- 
politan, Who Has Been Chosen by Josef 

Hofmann to Teach at the Curtis Insti- 
tute During Mme. Sembrich’s Illness 


soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, has been requested 
by Josef Hofmann, director of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, to fill tem- 
porarily Mme. Marcella Sembrich’s 
place as teacher of voice during the 
illness of Mme. Sembrich. Her duties 
begin at once with six hours of teach- 
ing every week. 

“Nothing in my entire life has 
pleased me so much as the fact that 
when Mme. Sembrich was taken ill I 
was thought of as a substitute,” said 
Miss Mario, who is a former pupil of 
Mme. Sembrich. “It is a great incen- 
tive to me to do my best and not to 
fall too far short of her very high 
musical ideals.” 

Miss Mario has appeared in many 
important productions at the Metro- 
politan Opera this season, as well as 
in the Sunday night concerts. 


Queena Mario, 





Robert Pol- 
professor of 


The Austrian violinist, 
lack, has been made a 
Tokyo Conservatory. 
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MILWAUKEE FORCES 
IN DELIUS NOVELTY 


“Appalachia” Given First 
American Hearing by 
Philharmonic 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 5.—The Milwaukee 
Philharmonic, led by Frank Laird 
Waller, and assisted by the Festival 
Chorus of this city, gave the first 
American performance of Delius’s 
“Appalachia” in the Auditorium on the 
afternoon of Jan. 25. This tone-poem 
for orchestra and chorus is an inter- 
esting example of impressionism in 
music. There are life and spirit in 
some of the Negro melodies with which 
the work is richly punctuated. Snatches 
of wordless song injected into the com- 
position express the chilldlike long- 
ings of the colored race. The choral 
climax near the end, when there is a 
burst of sustained song which brings 
the entire work to a high point of in- 
terest, is little short of thrilling. 

The elusive, wistful character of the 
music was brought out carefully and 
painstakingly by Mr. Waller. The 
chorus, too, composed of the combined 
Milwaukee Musical Society and the 
Arion Musical Club, lavished diligent 
study on the work. The result was a 
well coordinated performance. 

Besides the choral-orchestral tone 
poem, Mr. Waller devoted his program 
to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” 
and the Polovetzian Dances from Bor- 
odin’s “Prince Igor.” The first work 
gave the orchestra a good opportunity 
to demonstrate a new degree of co- 
hesion and teamwork in a notable ren- 
dition. All the works were greeted 
with prolonged applause from the 
largest audience of the season. 

Mildred Cable, soprano, appeared at 
the Pabst Theatre on the same after- 
noon in a first recital in her home city. 
She gave evidence of diligent training 
under Mme. Sembrich, showing finish 
of interpretation in her program, 
which included arias by Massenet and 
Verdi, and songs. The audience gave 
her a rousing reception. 


Notable Recitals Given 


José Iturbi, Spanish pianist, was re- 
cently heard in the Auditorium in a 
recital of the Civic Concert course. 
Brilliant, individual and possessing a 
facile technique, Mr. Iturbi amazed his 
hearers by his fine playing of works by 
Schumann, Brahms, Liszt and Chopin. 

An imteresting lecture-recital was 
given by E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, 
sponsored by the MacDowell Club at 
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Fernando Germani, Noted Italian Organist, Who Is Making a Tour of the United 
States, Is Shown at the Console of the New Estey Organ Recently Installed in 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York, Which He Dedicated with a Recital 


on Jan. 21. 


The Event Was Given Under the Auspices of the New York City Board 


of Education, and the Proceeds Were Used for the Relief of Unemployment 


Among Students’ Families. 


Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Deputy and Associate Super- 


intendent of Schools, Is Seen at the Right, and William R. Hayward, Principal 
of the School, at the Left 





the Atheneum. Mr. Schmitz declared 
the moderns of today will in many 
cases be the classicists of tomorrow. 
Works of Debussy, Ravel, Goossens, 
de Falla, Albeniz, Milhaud, Bartok, 
Hindemith and others were played and 
discussed with much sympathy and 
breadth of understanding. 

The Wisconsin College of Music is 
presenting some of its leading faculty 
members in Sunday afternoon recitals 
in the school auditorium. At one of 
the recent recitals Frank Olin Thomp- 
son, Volina Powers, Magda Schmidt, 
Alois Smrz and Theresa Krumhoff 
were among those heard. 

C. O. SKINROOD 


Stephen Hero, Boy Violinist, Impresses, 
in Forest Hills Recital 


Forest Hitus, N. Y., Feb. 5.— 
Stephen Hero, a boy violinist of fifteen, 
was heard in the auditorium of Our 
Lady Queen of Martyrs here on the 
evening of Jan. 28, revealing great 
maturity in his playing. With Louis 
Persinger at the piano, he played the 
Vitali Chaconne, Mozart’s Concerto in 
A Major, the Spanish Symphony of 
Lalo, and short pieces by Ries, Rubin- 
stein - Elman, Barthelemy - Persinger 
and Sarasate. 

The young man gave undoubted evi- 
dence of his superb innate gifts and 
splendid musical training throughout 
the evening. He has a tone of great 
warmth and expressiveness and tech- 
nical ability of a high order. His tone 
has much of the same soaring loveli- 
ness which has distinguished other 
well-known Persinger pupils. Before 
studying with Mr. Persinger, the boy 
had won high honors, including 
scholarships at the David Mannes 
Music School in New York and with 
Jacques Thibaud in Paris. B. 





Eunice Howard, pianist, and Abram 
Goldfuss, violinist, will give a joint re- 
cital in the Town Hall on Feb. 14. The 
program will comprise classical and 
modern numbers. 


Zecchi Heard in Decatur Recital 


DECATUR, ILL., Feb. 5.—The Decatur 
Music Club presented Carlo Zecchi, 
Italian pianist, on the evening of Jan. 
21 in Milliken Auditorium. His un- 
usual talent was displayed in a pro- 
gram which was finely balanced and 
unhackneyed. Vivaldi’s Concerto in G 
Major; three Sonatas by Scarlatti and 
the Busoni transcription of Bach’s Or- 
gan Toccata in C Major formed his 
first group, followed by the Prelude, 
Air and Finale of Cesar Franck. 
Ravel was represented by two delightful 
pieces. Mr. Zecchi concluded his pro- 
gram with an electrifying performance 
of three short Paganini-Liszt tran- 
scriptions. He added several delight- 
ful encores. H. W. C. 


STIEFF PIANO FIRM 
AWARDS ESSAY PRIZE 


Piano Won by Mrs. Marie Tittoni of 
Baltimore for Best Article on 
Music in Home 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 5.—A prize con- 
test conducted recently by Chas. M. 
Stieff, Inc., piano manufacturers of 
this city, for the best article on the 
subject “Why a Piano Should Be in 
Every Home,” was won by Mrs. Marie 
Tittoni of Baltimore. The prize was a 
$760 Stieff upright piano. 

The judges of the contest, in which 
hundreds of manuscripts were sub 
mitted, were Mrs. Martin Garrett, 
president of the Baltimore Music 
Club; Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
author, and Warren Wilmer Brown, 
music critic and editor. 

Mrs. Tittoni’s prize winning article, 
which according to the conditions of 
the contest was limited to 150 words, 
follows: 


“Were the only purpose of a piano in the home 
to furnish music, mechanical devices might soon 
supplant it. But bepenll supplying music for 
others it has a greater purpose—to express the 
music in ourselves. Self-expression in some form 
is one of life’s profoundest necessities. Those 
who have artistic talents cannot express them by 
looking at pictures; they must draw, paint. 
Persons with literary gifts are not satisfied merely 
to read books—they want to write them. In the 
same way those who have music in their souls— 
and who has not—desire to express themselves 
musically, The greatest symphony orchestra, 
listened to, can never afford its hearer the deeper 
satisfaction which comes from playing the sim- 
plest melody one’s self. At home, surrounded 
by our friends, whether our mood be grave or 
gay, tender or tempestuous, we can always turn 
for self-expression to the piano.” 


The Stieff firm has this Winter spon- 
sored ten weekly broadcasts on Satur- 
day evenings from nine-thirty to ten 
o’clock over Station WCAO of Balti- 
more. In this series regular appear- 
ances have been made by Felicia 
Rybier, pianist, and Carol Dore, vio- 
linist. In addition, one Baltimore ar- 
tist has been presented on each pro- 
gram. Those who have appeared in- 
clude Barbara Lull, Ruth Stieff, Rob- 
ert Wiedefeld, Elsie Craft Hurley, 
Elizabeth Palmer, Harriett Colston, 
Pauline Small, Elizabeth Wells, J. 
Warner Pyles, James Wilkinson and 
Ear! Lippy. 
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ROCHESTER HEARS 
LOEFFLER WORK 


Goossens Conducts “Pagan 
Poem” in First Local 
Performance 


ROCHESTER, Feb. 5.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic, Eugene Goossens, con- 
ductor, gave its fifth matinee concert 
of the season in the Eastman Theatre 
on Jan. 16. Sandor Vas, pianist, was 
soloist, playing César Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Variations and the piano part 
in a first Rochester performance of 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s “Pagan 
Poem.” 

Other numbers on the program were 
the Overture to Mozart’s “Marriage 
of Figaro,” Schumann’s Symphony, 
No. 4, and the Overture to Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger.” Both Mr. Goossens 
and the orchestra were warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Mr. Goossens presented a Tchaiko- 
vsky program at the fourth matinee 
concert in the Eastman Theatre on 
Jan. 9. There was no soloist. The 
program included the “Manfred” sym- 





phony, the Polonaise from Suite No. 3,. 


four scenes from the ballet suite, “The 
Swan Lake,” and the “1812” Over- 
ture. 

A large audience attended the re- 
cital of the boy violinist, Yehudi 
Menuhin, in the Eastman Theatre on 
Jan. 16. The maturity of his playing 
held his hearers’ spellbound and 
brought him an _. ovation. Hubert 
Giesen at the piano furnished splendid 
accompaniments. 

The Kilbourn Quartet, with Max 
Landow, pianist, gave a concert in 
Kilbourn Hall Jan. 13 before a very 
cordial audience. The numbers on the 
program were a Haydn Quartet, Op. 
64, No. 4, Villa-Lobos’s Quartet No. 3, 
and Brahms’s Quintet in F Minor. 
Mr. Landow performed the piano part 
in the Brahms brilliantly and the 
quartet played throughout with suav- 
ity and grace. MARY ERTZ WILL 





Details of Intercollegiate Glee Club 
Contests Announced 


The Intercollegiate Musical Council 
has announced the judges for the In- 
tercollegiate Glee Club Contest, to be 
held in Carnegie Hall on Saturday eve- 
ning, March 14. They are Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, chairman; Duncan Mc- 
Kenzie and Johan Hye-Knudsen, di- 
rector of the Royal Opera, Copen- 
hagen. Judges appointed for the In- 
terpreparatory School Glee Club Con- 
test in the Town Hall on Feb. 28 are 
Harold L. Butler, chairman; Alfred M. 
Greenfield and Lowell Beveridge. 

Sir Edward Elgar’s “Feasting, I 
Watch” will be the prize song this 
year in the intercollegiate contest. 
Twelve clubs will compete, each the 
winner of a regional contest. In or- 
der to avoid repetition of the prize 
song by each club, a separate com- 
petition will be held on the same after- 
noon in Wanamaker Auditorium. 

The Intercollegiate Musical Council 
was founded by Albert F. Pickernell. 
Harriet Steel Pickernell is executive 
secretary. The board of directors re- 
cently elected Marshall Bartholomew 
executive director. 





The first English performances of 
Eugene Goossens’s Second Sonata for 
violin and piano were given by Albert 
Sammons and William Murdoch in 
Bradford and London recently. 
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Anne E. Pierce to “ 
Survey Conditions 
of Music Curricula 








Anne E. Pierce, Head of Music at Iowa 

Experimental Schools, Who Has Been 

Chosen for a Nation-Wide Survey of 

Musical Conditions in Schools and 
Colleges 


Iowa Ciry, Iowa, Feb. 5.—Anne E. 
Pierce, head of the department of mu- 
sic in the University of Iowa Experi- 
mental Schools, who is in charge of 
music education classes in the uni- 
versity, has been appointed as subject 
specialist in music in the national sur- 
vey of secondary education which is be- 
ing carried on by the Government at 
the present time. In this connection 
Miss Pierce will study music curricula 
throughout the United States, investi- 
gating practices with respect to con- 
tent and teaching procedures, and ap- 
praising music programs. 

Miss Pierce is well qualified for this 
position. She holds the Master of Arts 
as well as the Master of Music degree 
and has had unusual teaching experi- 
ence which fits her admirably for a 
survey specialist. She asks that super- 
visors and teachers of music apprise 
her of courses now in progress or in 
the process of making. 





S. Jay Kaufman to Manage Tour of 
Roxy Ensemble 


George Engles, managing director of 
the National Broadcasting Company 
Artist Service, has announced that he 
has arranged with Arthur Hopkins for 
the loan of S. Jay Kaufman, well- 
known columnist, to manage the tour 
of “Roxy and His Gang” in the next 
two months in nearly 100 cities 
throughout the United States. All pro- 
ceeds from the tour above actual ex- 
penses will be donated to charity, the 
announcement stated. The _ soloists 
will be accompanied by the Choral 
Group, the Symphony Orchestra, and 
Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, con- 
tralto. Others who will appear in per- 
son are: Beatrice Belkin, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Harold Van Duzee, tenor; Frank Mou- 
lan, comedian; William Robyn, tenor; 
James Coombs; Viola Philo, soprano; 
the Roxy Male Quartet; Josef Stopak, 
violinist; Celia Branz, contralto; Dor- 
othy Miller, soprano; Lucille Fields, 
contralto; Adelaide de Loca, contralto; 
Harold Clyde Wright, baritone; the 
Deane Sisters, Belle Flower, Georges 
Dufranne, John Gurney, Claire Mad- 
jette, Margaret Mickey McKee, whist- 
ler; Patricia Bowman, dancer; Dor- 
othy Miller, Leo Russotto, and Harry 
Stockwell. 
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GRAINGER WORKS GIVEN IN PROVIDENCE 





Composer Presented with 
Festival Chorus—Noted 
Recitalists Appear 


PROVIDENCE, Feb. 5.—The Festival 
Chorus, under John B. Archer, gave 
its midwinter program in the Carlton 
Theatre on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 11. 
Percy Grainger appeared in the triple 
role of pianist, composer and con- 
ductor. Mr. Grainger played a group 
of Chopin numbers, Debussy’s “Clair 
de lune” and “Islamey” by Balakireff. 

The novelty of the program was a 
group of instrumental works by Mr. 
Grainger, “Zanzibar Boat Song” for 
six hands at one piano, and “Spoon 
River,” an American folk dance set 
for two pianos, organ and percussion. 
The artists in this group were Ella 
Grainger, bells; Mr. Grainger and 
Anna Stovall Lothian, piano, and 
George Faulkner, organ. 

The chorus sang English and Aus- 
tralian folk-songs, arranged by Mr. 
Grainger and conducted by the com- 
poser, and was especially successful in 
the “Blue Bird” of Stanford and “Sing 
unto God” from Handel’s “Judas Mac- 
cabaeus,” among the numbers led by 
Mr. Archer. The effective closing 
choral number was “Hail, Gladdening 
Light,” an evensong anthem composed 
by George C. Martin for the London 
Gregorian Festival. A brass quartet 
was added to the two piano and organ 
accompaniment. 

“Guest Night” at the Chopin Club 
on Jan. 14 brought two artists to 
Memorial Hall who were new to local 
audiences. Madeleine Monnier, ’cell- 
ist, and Enzo Aita, tenor, assisted by 
Rene Viau at the piano, furnished the 


program. The principal contribution 
of Miss Monnier was a Sonata by 
Porpora, to which she added in her sec- 
ond group pieces by Granados, De- 
libes, Boccherini and Moszkowski. Mr. 
Aita contributed arias and songs in 
Italian, French and English. 


Russian Chorus Heard 


A particularly enjoyable concert in 
the series sponsored by Pembroke Col- 
lege in Brown University was given 
on the evening of Jan. 12, when the 
program was furnished by the Russian 
Symphonic Choir, Basile Kibalchich, 
conductor. The music sung was al- 
most entirely Russian in origin, church 
music and operatic excerpts. 

The Civic Music Association of Paw- 
tucket presented Paul Kochanski, vio- 
linist, in the opening concert of its 
series in the Auditorium of the Paw- 
tucket High School on Jan. 6. Mr. 
Kochanski played the “Kreutzer” 
Sonata of Beethoven in place of the 
Vivaldi Concerto, which the program 
announced, and followed it by pieces 
from Bach, Mozart and Dohnanyi. 
Mr. Kochanski’s composition, “Flight,” 
was especially well received. Pierre 
Luboshutz was at the piano. 

Other recent musical events were 
the New Year’s musicale at the Plan- 
tations Club, sponsored by the Chami- 
nade Club, which presented Mary Gor- 
don Ledgerwood of New York, con- 
tralto, and Rene Viau, local pianist; 
and the Sunday afternoon concert of 
the Chopin Club at Churchill House on 
Jan. 4, when the artists were Ivor 
Gorin, baritone, and Sarah Minchin 
Barker, diseuse, with Emma Winslow 
Childs as accompanist. 

ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 
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pa opera, in concert, through the talking screen, this great singing 
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NEW YORK (J/n‘Traviata’ with Met.OperaCo.) 
But Lawrence Tibbett was the singer extraordinary 
of the evening. Qualitatively his voice was superb 
and he showed a great range. His tone was power- 
ful and full and his notes well rounded. .. . With 
his address to the son alone, he won the house, sent 
it into attentive stillness, broken by a wild outburst 
as he finished. 

—New York Telegraph, Jan. 28, 193) 





DENVER, COLO. = (Concert) 
For the first time in several years, a “‘one-artist”’ 
concert attracted a capacity audience to Denver's 
capacious auditorium theatre, and one that perhaps 
never has been surpassed here in the fervor of its 
enthusiasm. . . . For more than two hours he held 
his vast audience in rapt interest. 

—Post, Nov. 11, 1930 


“Traviata” with Met. 


WASHINGTON 
Opera Co.) 
His singing evoked the greatest outburst of ap- 
plause during the entire engagement. The suc- 
cessive scenes with his son and with Violetta in 
the oft-mentioned second act literally stopped the 


performance. 
—Washington, D. C., News, Apr. 26, 1930 


(In 


NEW YORK (Jn “The New Moon’) 

That he possesses the most effective singing voice 
currently at large in the motion picture is, of 
course, recognized. He likewise offers such ad- 
vantages as are provided by a striking physique, a 
gratifying masculine manner, an engaging laugh 
and considerable acting ability. He is, ina word— 


a very familiar word—a personality. 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune, Dec. 24, 1930 


CLEVELAND, OHIO = (Concert) 

If one may indulge in comparisons for the moment, 
the voice of Tibbett is remindful of the ‘cello of 
Pablo Casals, but the spur to such a suggestion 
comes from the superb art which directs this mag- 
nificent organ to such persuasive ends. . . . His 
resourcefulness and control of pure and beautiful 
vocal timbre would be difficult to parallel. 
—Press, Dec. 10, 1930 


STEWART WILLE 
at the Piano 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


His is a consummate artist, a combination of voice, 
plus art and superior histrionic ability, which 
makes him more than a mere vocalist, a singer of 


songs. —Post, Dec. 31, 1930 


(Concert ) 










SYRACUSE, N. Y. (Concert) 


There were standees along each side and at the back 
of the main floor, extra chairs at the rear were all 
occupied and some three hundred or more admirers 
of the Metropolitan opera baritone were seated on 
the stage, leaving scant room for the singer. . . . 
His voice is unusually colorful and his remarkable 
breath control permits the achievement of the big- 
gest climax with apparently little effort. . 
—Post Standard, Jan. 6, 1931 












NEW YORK (Jn “The New Moon’’) 

He adds to his screen laurels in this current offer- 
ing, not only through his sureness in singing and 
his magnificent voice, but also by his vigorous and 
capable acting. It was no wonder that the audi- 
ence applauded his songs,for if ever a singer de- 
served the enthusiasm, he did. 


—N. Y. Times, Dec. 24, 1936 













BALTIMORE (/n “Aida” with Met. Opera Co.) 
He was the one most glamorous, effective figure. 
Certainly he was magnificent. . . . Tibbett used his 
gorgeous baritone voice with great effect .. . is 
rapidly becoming the outstanding operatic star in 
the nation. —Baltimore, Md., Post, . {pr. 22, 1930 










NEW YORK (Jn “Aida” with Met. Opera Co.) 
His appearance in the role of Amonasro in 
“Aida” brought forth a spontaneity of ap- 
plause, attesting to the favor in which the 
American baritone is held. A greater 
ovation was accorded his ability as 
a singer at the close. . 
—New York Telegraph, 
Jan. 23, 1931 
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‘S) 
his magnetic personality and dynamic artistry he has stirred 
the heart and soul of the music world as have few of this decade. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


It swam into the warm welcome of a large 
and enthusiastic audience as a breath of 


(Concert ) 





spring after winter. ... Mr. Tibbett’s sense 
of the theatre aids him in the technique of 
effective singing. It shapes graceful 


phrases, hushes or expands tone and holds 
immediate touch with rhythm. 
-—Transcript, Nov. 25, 1930 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Much better in these days of endlessly de 
clining market to be a showman than an 
artist, if one can’t be both—but how thrice 
blessed if one happens to be a Lawrence 
Tibbett and is both to a superlative degree! 

-Times, Nov. 14, 1930 


(Concert ) 


















TORONTO, CAN. 
Lawrence Tibbett, in the middle of his con- 
cert before a capacity house, had his audi- 
ence completely. Seldom has one heard a 
singer who, with such tremendous gift and 
art, takes himself with so little seriousness. 
It is a glorious voice. 


Mail & Empire, Jan. 7, 1931 


(Concert ) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. = (Concert) 
The proof of a singer’s art lies not only in 
his ability to interpret classic song, but also 
in his ability to make fresh the familiar 
songs that are sung frequently enough 
to be hackneyed. He accom- 
plishes this feat, partly by the use 
of a magnificent voice, but 
more by an alert individual- 
ity, which, without being 
in the least eccentric 
still stamps itself on 

each song. 

—News, 

\ y Dec. 2, 1930 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
A magnificent physique, a face built for the spe- 
cial powers of mimicry, which he uses to marvelous 
advantage, and an incomparable voice, give him the 
power to hold and sway his audience. .. . Mr. Tib- 
bett is the type of a singer who pleases everyone. 
... It is doubtful if any concert ever given in this 
city had the same satisfactory reaction for all who 


attended. —Telegram, Nov. 18, 1930 


NEW YORK (/n‘‘Traviata’ with Met.OperaCo.) 
Under the refining influence of Lawrence Tibbett 
the harsh role of the father in Verdi's “Traviata’’ 
last night took on great beauty and tenderness and 
in the second act the artificiality of the opera was 
forgotten in the vividness of his distinguished 


were, -New York Evening Post, Jan. 27, 1931 


(¢ ‘oncert ) 


NEW YORK (Jn “The New Moon”) 

That Mr. Tibbett’s tremendous tones, his sweep- 

ing, irresistible manner are quite at the level of his 

work in “The Rogue Song” there is no question. 
—N.Y. Morning World, Dec. 24, 1930 


NEW YORK (Jn “The New Moon’) 

Mr. Tibbett sings with the same robustiousness 
that distinguished him and “Rogue Song,” and he 
still qualifies as the best of the actors in the song 


invasion of Hollywood. 
—N. Y. American, Dec. 24, 1930 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
He dramatizes everything. . . . It is interpretative 
art at its best and truest. __[ynion Nov. 8, 1930 


(Concert) 


(Concert) 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Lawrence Tibbett, famed baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, both charmed and thrilled the huge 
audience which packed the arsenal for his concert 
Wednesday evening. Not long-time training, not 
the heaven bestowed voice, not the superbly se- 
lected program, account for the overwhelming 
success of the singer last night. One other factor 

there is that tells the whole story— 

PERSONALITY. 

—State Register, Nov. 4, 1930 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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Schola Gives New York Premteres 


MATE 


NOTABLE American premiere 
and a trio of first hearings in New 
York were a feature of the Schola Can- 
torum’s initial concert of the season, 
under Hugh Ross, in Carnegie Hall 
gn the evening of Jan. 29. In the first 
category fell the “Stabat Mater” of 
Karol Szymanowski and in the second, 
“The Rio Grande” by Constant Lam- 
bert, Richard Strauss’s “Wanderers 
Sturmlied” and Jan Sibelius’s “Ukko, 
the Firemaker.” A concluding item, 
novel but not exactly new, was Percy 
Grainger’s “Father and Daughter,” in 
which the composer appeared as a 
player of the guitar. 
The Schola chorus was assisted by 
the New York University A Cappella 





Photo—Foka, Vienna 
Karol Szymanowski, Whose 
Mater” Had Its American Premiere in a 
Concert by the Schola Cantorum 


“Stabat 


Choir, trained by Dr. Hollis Dann, and 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
also by the following soloists: Ethyl 


Hayden, soprano; Eleanor Reynolds, 
contralto; Nelson Eddy, baritone; 
Colin McPhee, pianist, and Everett 


Tutchings, organist. 
Szymanowski Work Impresses 


Szymanowski’s setting of the tra- 
ditional Latin text dates from the year 
1926, and is a markedly earnest and 
forceful work in the composer's more 
recent manner. The score is marked 
by superb command of orchestration, 
and by originality in rhythmic and 
harmonic speech. There are, how- 
ever, some echoes of Stravinsky’s 
“Sacre,” especially in the harsh chords 
of the “Quis est Homo.” 

The six numbers, for soprano, con- 
tralto and baritone soloists, mixed 
chorus, full orchestra (save for trom- 
bones) and organ, contain some pages 








of overwhelming vividness. Especial- 
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ly striking is the fifth section, in 
which the chorus, singing softly and 
in cross-rhythms, amplifies the bari- 
tone’s impassioned address to the Vir- 
gin. 

Questions of the congruity of set- 
ting ancient liturgical texts in modern 
idiom must inevitably be raised by such 
compositions. But within its sphere 
the Szymanowski work is a compelling 
and very interesting one. 

The choral singing was finely 
nuanced and moving, and the soloists, 
Miss Hayden, Mme. Reynolds and Mr. 
Eddy, made the most of their rather 
difficult assignments. 


Lambert’s Lively “Rio Grande” 


A work of strikingly different man- 
ner was Lambert’s “The Rio Grande,” 
based on a _ syncopated poem by 
Sacheverell Sitwell. It is scored for 
solo piano, brass, strings, a great deal 
of percussion, and chorus, in which 
a solo contralto voice has prominence. 
The young British composer has 
fashioned a brilliant and engaging 
work, which combines various dance 
measures of South America with a 
very intricate and spirited admixture 
of jazz. There is an instrumental in- 
terlude midway in the work, in which 
the piano is given especially showy solo 
passages, and the work ends on a 
muted and nostalgic note, in which the 
castanets are hushed and the soloist 
muses on “the soft Brazilian air.” 
Mme. Reynolds sang the solo passages 
with rich voice, and Mr. McPhee dis- 
tinguished himself in the exacting and 
spectacular piano part. The chorus 
did well with its sharply rhythmed 
contribution. The work was received 
enthusiastically. 


Silbelius’s “Firemaker” Sung 


Sibelius’s “Firemaker,” written in 
1902, for the opening of the Finnish 
National Theatre, is scored for bari- 
tene soloist, men’s chorus and orches- 
tra. The text is drawn from the na- 
tional epic, the “Kalevala,” and nar- 
rates the Finnish myth of the discov- 
ery of fire by a figure analogous to the 
Greek Prometheus. This is sombre, 
descriptive music, not perhaps the 
most inspired from the composer’s pen, 
but often of an impressive imaginative 
force, despite its simplicity. 

Mr. Eddy’s sonorous voice rang out 
thrillingly in certain of his solo pass- 
ages, and the chorus—though driven 
to sing too quickly for the best results 
in enunciation—also had a minor tri- 
umph. 

Strauss’s “Sturmlied,” a work for 
six-part chorus and orchestra, is in the 
composer’s earlier manner, in which 
Wagner and the Romantics are the 
predominating influences. Though 
beautifully written, its measures to- 
day sound rather banal. The choral 
preparation seemed less thorough than 
for the other works, and the perform- 
ance had some obvious roughness. 


Grainger’s Folk-Ballad Applauded 


Grainger’s “Father and Daughter,” a 
lively setting of a ballad from the 
Faroe Islands, is scored for five men’s 





Constant Lambert, Composer of “The 

Rio Grande,” Given Its First Hearing in 

New York Recently Under the Baton of 
Hugh Ross 


voices, double mixed chorus, strings, 
brass, and a mandolin and guitar band. 
The peculiarities of Faroean folk- 
music are imitated by the suggestion 
of clapping and dancing feet, as the 
couplets shouted by the soloists are 
echoed by the main chorus at a break- 
neck pace. The effect, though rather 
incongruous in a tragic ballad, was 
lively and robust in the extreme. The 
composer, relatively inconspicuous as 
a member of the plectra ensemble, was 
called upon to bow. The work sent the 
audience homeward in a very pleasant 
frame of mind. > = 


Chicago to Hold Another Contest for 
Piano Students 


CHICAGO, Feb. 5.—Another award of 
a Mason and Hamlin piano will be 
made to the winner of a contest which 
will be held within the next few months 
in Chicago. The piano will be donated 
by the Cable Piano Company. Those 
eligible to contest are residents of 


Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Wis- 
consin, who are studying or have 
studied with any teacher in these 
states. The contest will be under the 


auspices of the Society of American 
Musicians, Edwin Gemmer, secretary, 
and Marx Oberndorfer, contest di- 
rector, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
The latter will give detailed informa- 
tion about the contest upon request. 
A. G. 


Dr. Leigh Henry Marries Poetess 


GREENWICH, CONN., Feb. 5.—Dr. 
Leigh Vaughan Henry, British com- 
poser, conductor and music critic, and 
Mrs. Paula Lecler, New York poetess, 
were married here on Jan. 28 by Jus- 
tice of the Peace Atherton Pettingell. 

Dr. Henry came to the United 
States several months ago as the guest 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
to give a series of lectures during the 
Chicago Chamber Music Festival. He 
is director of opera at the London 
Academy of Music, a guest conductor 
of the London Symphony, and a mem- 
ber of the National Music Board of 
Wales. He was recently made an of- 
ficer of the Legion of Honor of the 
First Class in recognition of his work 
in behalf of French music. 
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ROCHESTER HAILS 
HANSON SYMPHONY 


Conductor Leads His Work 
as Guest with Local 
Philharmonic 


ROcHESTER, Feb. 5.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic, Eugene Goossens, con- 
ductor, was heard at the Eastman 
Theatre on Friday afternoon, Jan. 30, 
in a varied and interesting program. 
The chief novelty of the program was 
Howard Hanson’s “Romantic” Sym- 
phony, given a first Rochester per- 
formance, with the composer conduct- 
ing. As the music has already been 
reviewed in MusIcAL AMERICA on the 
occasion of the Boston premiere by the 
Boston Symphony, it will suffice to say 
that the large audience gave the com- 
poser a warm welcome and applauded 
the playing of the symphony very 
enthusiastically. The melodiousness of 
the work appeals very directly, and the 
response of the Rochester audience was 
hearty. Dr. Hanson was recalled again 
and again at its conclusion. 

The solo artists on the program were 
Gustave Tinlot, violinist, and Paul 
Kefer, ‘cellist, playing the Brahms 
Concerto for violin and ’cello. The 
soloists gave a beautiful performance, 
and the orchestral part was done with 
delicacy and discrimination. The other 
numbers on the program were Stan- 
ford’s “Irish” Rhapsody, and the Wein- 
gartner arrangement of Weber’s “In- 
vitation to the Dance.” There was a 
large audience in spite of inclement 
weather. 

On the evening of Jan: 30, José 
Iturbi, pianist, made his first Roches- 
ter appearance and took the breath of 
the audience with his extraordinary 
playing. His program was prolonged 
by encores given after the lights had 
been turned out in the theatre, so 
great was the enthusiasm of the people 
who heard him. 





Benefit for Musicians 


A benefit performance for the un- 
employed musicians of Rochester was 
given in the RKO Palace Theatre on 
Saturday evening, Jan. 31, at 11 
c’clock, after the regular performance 
was over. The Civic Orchestra, with 
Eugene Goossens, Paul White and Guy 
Fraser Harrison each conducting, was 
heard in three numbers. Rae Potter 
Roberts, contralto, was the soloist. 
Three bands also played, the con- 
ductors being Hermann Dossenbach, 
Earl Morse and Joseph Pfaff. Tom 
Grierson, organist of the Palace The- 
atre, was at the organ. Many more 
tickets were sold than the theatre 
would accommodate, and several hun- 
dred people were turned away. As all 
the artists’ services and the use of the 
theatre were donated, the large sum 
realized will be devoted entirely to un- 
employment benefits for union mem- 
bers. Mary ErTz WILL 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1931 


Los Angeles Hears “‘Le Sacre”’ in 
Stirring Concert Under Rodzinski 





American Triptych on Phil- 
harmonic List Includes 
Premiere of Whithorne’s 
“The Dream Pedlar” and 
Works by Mason and 
Gershwin—Women’s Sym- 
phony and Hollywood 
Opera Company Open 
Series — Noted Recitalists 
Appear 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 5.—Stravinsky’s 
“Sacre du Printemps” was the feature 
of the Philharmonic concerts on Jan. 
15 and 16. The work had a single pre- 
sentation in Hollywood Bowl a season 
or so ago, but lack of rehearsal mili- 
tated against its complete success at 
that time. It remained for Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski really to acquaint the local 
public with its primeval spirit and 
soul-stirring harmonies. It is said that 
the orchestra had studied the work for 
only two weeks, a feat which reflected 
great credit on the ability of Dr. 
Rodzinski. The concert attracted one 
of the largest audiences of the season. 
Though several persons were seen to 
stalk from the auditorium, judging by 
the amount of applause and the sin- 
cerity of many private opinions, stouter 
hearts were deeply moved by Stravin- 
sky’s picture of nature’s Springtime 
rite. Dr. Rodzinski was recalled again 
and again. 

Three other works new to Los An- 
geles, made the program an all-“first- 
time” one. Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
“Chantecleer” Festival Overture opened 
the concert. The composer has sought 
to garb the spirit of joy in a modern 
dress, and through his mastery of or- 
chestration and knowledge of orches- 
tral requirements has succeeded in 
creating an interesting and worth 
while work. 


Whithorne Work in Premiere 


“The Dream Pedlar”’ by Emerson 
Whithorne, for several months resident 
in Hollywood, received its first per- 
formance anywhere on this occasion. 
Mr. Whithorne has given a fanciful 
description of the work, based upon an 
experience of witnessing an alterca- 
tion between a pedlar and an angry 
mob in Paris some years ago. The 
composer pictures a pedlar plodding 
along the highway of life. With a 
small bell in his cap, tinkling to the 
rhythm of his weary tread, the vendor 
cries his wares of beauty, love, con- 
quest, power, and sells to each the 
secret dream of his soul. Mr. Whit- 
horne has succeeded in making a well- 
knit score, fanciful and free, some- 
what of the post-Debussy school. The 
composer, who was warmly applauded. 
was the guest of honor at a reception 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Frankel 
in their Biltmore suite following the 
concert. 

Gershwin’s breezy “An American in 
Paris” caught the fancy of the audi- 
ence, provoking much mirth through 
its clever satire. 

The succeeding “popular” Sunday 
afternoon concert introduced Gunnar 
Johansen as soloist in Saint-Saéns’s 
brilliant Piano Concerto in G Minor. 
Mr. Johansen, who was educated in 
Europe but comes from San Francisco, 
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won a fine ovation. Handel’s “Water 
Music,” arranged by Harty, was re- 
peated from a previous concert, as was 
also Schumann’s Symphony in D Minor, 
No. 4. Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Ma- 
zeppa,” was a novelty, being heard in 
these concerts for the first time. 


Women’s Symphony Opens Season 


The Women’s Symphony, Arthur 
Alexander, conductor, gave the first 
concert of the season in the Audi- 
torium, with Edna Darch, soprano, as 
soloist. This organization has made 
rapid progress under Mr. Alexander’s 
guidance and now plays with spirit and 
commendable precision. The program 
included Massenet’s “Phédre” Over- 
ture, Grainger’s Irish Tune and num- 
bers by Grieg and Strauss. Miss 
Darch, returned to Los Angeles after 
several years in the East, had a notable 
success in an aria by Gluck and a group 
of songs, including a number entitled 
“In Moonlight” by Paloma Schram- 
Baruch, Californian pianist and com- 
poser. 

The Bartlett-Frankel String Quartet 
gave the second in its Biltmore series 
on the evening of Jan. 23. The ensemble 
has begun a series of fourteen school 
concerts, and is also giving six popular 
concerts in the Beaux Arts series. The 
program on this occasion included 
Saint-Saéns’s Quartet No. 2, Op. 153; 
Emerson Whithorne’s Quartet, Op. 51, 
and Beethoven’s Quartet in C Major, 
Op. 59, No. 3. Whithorne‘s work was an 
interesting novelty. The quartet played 
with beauty of tone. As is customary 
in this series, the players occupied the 


centre of the room, which was illumi- | 


nated by candles, the audience being 
seated as in a drawing room. 


Debut of Hollywood Opera Company 


The Hollywood Civic Grand Opera 
Company gave “Rigoletto” in the 
Wilshire-Ebell Theatre on Jan. 14. 
Bernice Van Gilder, announced for the 
heroine role, was suddenly indisposed, 
and Georgia Stark, who returned sev- 
eral months ago from operatic suc- 
cesses in Europe and South America, 
was called from the audience to assume 
the part. She seemed admirably pre- 


pared for the opportunity and created | 
enthusiasm with her singing of “Caro | 
nome.” The title role was well handled | 


by Rudolfo Hoyo; Vincent Ceccarelli 
won an ovation after his “La donna e 
mobile.” 
Baken, the latter a pupil of Lazar 
Samoiloff, completed an excellent quar- 
tet of principals. Aldo Franchetti, at 
the conductor’s desk, led the small en- 
semble effectively. A second presen- 
tation will be given shortly. 

La Argentina gave a series of three 
dance recitals, in the Auditorium under 
the Behymer management, in which 
she aroused much enthusiasm. 

Marian Anderson, Negro contralto, 
made a fine impression in her first Los 
Angeles recital, under the manage- 
ment of George Leslie Smith. The 
audience applauded the singer enthusi- 
astically. The program ranged from 
German Lieder and Italian classics, to 
operatic arias and Negro spirituals. 
William King provided excellent ac- 
companiments. A concert in Glendale 
was given by the contralto on the previ- 
ous evening. 

The Aguilar Lute Quartet was 
among the fortnight’s visitors, playing 
before a large audience in the lecture 
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The First Ether Orchestra Was Recently Established in Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The Orchestra Plays on the “Music Waves from the Ether” Principle, and It Is 

Said That the Results of Every Type of Musical Instrument Can Be Obtained. 

The Instruments Used Are Elemental, Being Just a Piano String Spanned Over 
a Steel Bar, and Music Is Called Out by the Fingers 





room of the Public Library. Their pro- 
gram of old music, played on their 
archaic instruments, was both inter- 


Margaret Wisner, Gertrude Peterson 
and Ann Mason. Several vocal num- 
bers were sung by Eileen Castles, Aus- 


esting and instructive. tralian soprano, accompanied on the 

Bead harp by Lucy Lewis. Flora Hollings- 

Harpists’ Chapter Meets worth played several numbers which 

The Southern California Chapter of were given dance interpretations by 
the National Association of Harpists, Fay Kastner. 

Alfred Kastner, president, gave an in- Weyland Echols, tenor, pleased a 


good-sized audience in a recent recital 
at the Council House. 
HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN 


WILSON 


teresting program at its January 
meeting. Besides numbers by Mr. 
Kastner, other works were given by 
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as was his.”’ 





Boston says: ‘Through the three numbers of Handel and Bach 
one became increasingly aware of the singer’s extraordinary 
qualities. The Bach was an experience to remember. His way 
with Schubert was the graphically narrative way, the actively 
dramatic way. It is a Schubert not often heard; it is also a 
Schubert which would not easily become hackneyed.” 
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Visiting Company Heard in 
“Dutchman,” “Don Juan,” 
“Tristan” and “Tiefland” 
—DMilstein Plays Brahms 
Concerto with Symphony 


St. Louis, Feb. 5.—The German 
Grand Opera Company, under the lo- 
cal management of Elizabeth Cueny, 
presented four performances at the 
Odeon on Jan. 15, 16 and 17, providing 
this city with its only grand opera dur- 
ing the current season. It was a highly 
successful visit. The performances in 
general were quite up to standard, con- 
sidering certain physical handicaps. 

The opening performance of “Flying 
Dutchman” again afforded the oppor- 
tunity to hear Margarethe Baumer, 
this time in the role of Senta, sung 
with a glorious voice. Her support was 
admirable, the role of Erik being sung 
by Carl Hartmann in place of Johannes 
Sembach, who was indisposed. Rich- 
ard Gross, Laurenz Pierot, Gustave 
Werner and Ida von Barsy completed 
the cast. It was the first performance 
locally of the opera in a score of years. 
On Friday night Mozart’s “Don Juan” 
was sung, the title role being most 
capably handled by Erich Wildhagen, 
with a supporting cast of fine propor- 
tions. The conductor, Max von Schil- 
lings, played the recitatives on the 
piano, thus simulating the old custom. 


Novelty by d’Albert Heard 


The matinee on Saturday brought a 
rousing performance of d’Albert’s 
“Tiefland,” with Johanna Gadski sing- 
ing the role of Marta. Her work was 
excellent. Mr. Hartmann as Pedro 
again showed a voice of unusual beauty 
and power. Max Roth was the Sebas- 
tiano, Mr. Pierot, the Tommaso, and 
Hans Hey the Moruccio. Other parts 
were in capable hands. 

The crowning performance came on 
Saturday evening, when “Tristan and 
Isolde” was heard. Owing to the indis- 
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St. Louis Welcomes German Opera; 
Arbos Ends Span with Symphony 
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position of Mr. ‘henhells the role of 
Tristan was entrusted to Mr. Hart- 
mann, it being his first appearance in 
it and also-a Herculean task after his 
gruelling role of the afternoon. He 
was roundly applauded for his supreme 
effort. Miss Baumer was superb as 
Isolde. Marie von Essen as Brangiane 
sang with great warmth and expres- 
sion. The Kurwenal of Richard Gross 
was finely sung and acted. Carl Braun 
was King Marke. 

The orchestra under the direction of 
Dr. von Schillings was the outstanding 
feature of the engagement, for he did 
wonders with it. His task was no light 
one, and he acquitted himself nobly. 
Carl Adler conducted “Don Juan.” The 
chorus was most ample for the limited 
work they had to do. 


Arbos Takes Farewell 


E. Fernandez Arbos said farewell to 
local audiences for this season on Jan. 
10, when he conducted the St. Louis 
Symphony in a program of extreme 
beauty. The orchestral part consisted 
of the Overture to “Coriolanus” by 
Beethoven and “Don Quixote” by Rich- 
ard Strauss, with incidental viola and 
‘cello solos played by Phillip Neeter 
and Max Steindel, respectively. The 
orchestral playing was brilliant, the 
tonal balance excellent and the attacks 
and releases marked by fine precision. 

The soloist was Nathan Milstein, vio- 
linist, who played the Brahms Con- 
certo. He gave a scintillating read- 
ing, combining virtuosity with depth 
of feeling, thus making a striking per- 
formance. He received quite an ova 
tion at both performances and, of 
course, added an extra. 

Vladimir Golschmann, the next guest 
conductor from Paris, has arrived to 
take over rehearsals of the Symphony. 

John Charles Thomas, with Lester 
Hodges at the piano, gave the fourth 
concert of the Civic Music League se- 
ries at the Odeon on Jan. 13. Mr. 
Thomas’s program included works of 
many schools. His brilliant baritone 
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Goldberg 

Nicolai Berezowsky, Violinist and Com- 

poser, Who Has Returned After a Year 

Spent in Germany, to Appear as Guest 

Conductor with the Boston and Cincin- 
nati Symphonies 





voice thrilled a capacity audience. The 
program was lengthened by the insis- 
tent demand for many encores. 

The Principia Course presented 
Florence Austral, soprano, assisted by 
John Amadio, flautist, in Howard Hall 
on Jan. 9. Besides arias from “Aida” 
and “Freischiitz,” she gave songs in 
German, French and English, which 
were greatly relished by a most en- 
thusiastic audience. Mr. Amadio 
played two groups. Both artists were 
ably accompanied by Nils Nelson. 

HERBERT W. Cost 


INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
GIVES SECOND CONCERT 





Szigeti, Levitzki and Paderewski 
Among Recitalists Delighting 
Large Audiences 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 5.—The Indian- 
apolis Symphony, Ferdinand Schaeffer, 
conductor, gave its second concert on 
Jan. 4 in Caleb Mills Hall. The pro- 
gram included Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony, the Vivaldi Concerto for 
four solo violins, with string and piano 
accompaniment, and the Overture to 
Weber’s “Freischiitz.””’ Mr. Schaeffer, 
Olive Kiler, William Fox and Elmer 
Kruse were the soloists in the concerto. 

The Indianapclis Miannerchor pre- 
sented Joseph Szigeti and his accom- 
panist, Nikita de Magaloff, in a recital 
which aroused keen enthusiasm in the 
large audience on Jan. 11. A Handel 
Sonata in D Major, the “Kreutzer” 
Sonata by Beethoven, and pieces by 
Paganini, Veracini, Mozart and Stra- 
vinsky comprised the program. 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, gave a re- 
cital under the auspices of the Civic 
Music Association, on Jan. 12, in Caleb 


Mills hall. He was enthusiastically 
received. 
A capacity house, filling stage and 


orchestra pit, greeted Ignace Jan 
Paderewski at his recital in English’s 
Opera House on Jan. 15. His pro- 
gram held the Brahms Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel, the 
“Moonlight” Sonata of Beethoven, 
Chopin’s B Minor Sonata and shorter 
compositions by Liszt, Rachmaninoff, 
Debussy and Schelling. 

A concert of Russian music was 
given by Bonar Cramer, Hugh Mc- 
Gibeny, Maude Custer, Hilda Burrich- 
ter and Lenora Coffin at the Odeon on 
Jan. 9. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


Nicolai Berezowsky to 
Conduct His Symphony 





with Koussevitzky Men 
Nicolai Berezowsky, composer and 


violinist, recently returned to this 
country after a successful year spent 
in Berlin, to accept an invitation to 
act as guest conductor of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony for two concerts on 
Jan. 16 and 17. Serge Koussevitzky 
has invited him to conduct his Sym- 
phony with the Boston Symphony in 
one of its March concerts. With Alex- 
ander Pripadcheff, he played his Duo 
for viola and clarinet in the concert 
given by the League of Composers at 
the Art Centre in New York on the 
afternoon of Feb. 1. 

Mr. Berezowsky, who is not yet 
thirty, was born in Russia, but 
is an American citizen. Most of 
his musical education has been ob- 
tained in this country. He held a 
double fellowship at the Juilliard 
Graduate School for four years, study- 
ing composition with Rubin Goldmark 
and violin with Paul Kochanski. 
While studying, Mr. Berezowsky 
played in the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, and was later made leader 
of the second violin section. 

Last April, while in Germany, he 
was invited by Fritz Busch to con- 
duct the Dresden Philharmonic. At 
this concert his Violin Concerto, Op. 
14, was played by Carl Flesch, -soloist 
with the orchestra. 

During the past three years compo- 
sitions by Mr. Berezowsky have been 
performed by the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in New York, under Mengel- 
berg; by the Flonzaley Quartet, and 
the League of Composers. The Juil- 
liard Graduate School String Orches- 
tra, under Albert Stoessel, has per- 
formed his String Quartet. 





Brico Conducts Hamburg Philharmonic 


1. — An- 
led Kar! 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, Feb. 
tonia Brico, of Berkeley, Cal., 


Muck’s. Philharmonic Orchestra here 
on Jan. 26 in a program of works by 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms. A 
capacity audience applauded her 
warmly. 


Miss Brico, who is a pupil of Dr. 
Muck, last year had the distinction of 
being the first American woman to con- 
duct the Berlin Philharmonic. 
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Philadelphia Applauds Novelties 
in Brilliant Orchestral Bills 





Gabrilowitsch Leads Home Forces in Works by Klenau, 
Hausegger and Mason—Sigrid Onegin Is Soloist—Moli- 
nari Conducts New York Philharmonic—Mlynarski 
Heard at Head of Curtis Orchestra—Schelling in Chil- 


dren’s Concerts 


CUT Oe UM AAR LL LOLOL 


HILADELPHIA, Feb. 5. — Two 

works, one a novelty and the other 
so seldom played here as almost to de- 
serve the title, shared the program with 
familiar fare at the Jan. 16-17 con- 
certs of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch introduced “Hamp- 
stead Heath,” by Paul von Klenau, and 
made available once more Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Francesca da Rimini.” The 
other works were Wagner’s “Rienzi” 
Overture and two movements from the 
Schumann C Major Symphony, the 
fiery scherzo and the impressive slow 
movement. 

The Klenau work, written for a very 
large orchestra, including piano and 
supplemented by a choir of ten boys, 
proved an. interesting composition, 
without much summoning of atmos- 
phere to make credible its skilled 
workmanship. Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave 
a very thorough exposition of it, aided 
by choristers from St. Peter’s Church, 
of which Harold Gilbert is choirmaster. 
The Tchaikovsky, which relies on de- 
scriptive power rather than sensuous 
melody, seemed well worth reviving in 
such a capital interpretation as that 
of the conductor. 


Hausegger Novelty Given 


A similar arrangement figured on 
the program of Jan. 23-24 as in the 
previous week, a novelty and a work 
long absent from the schedule being 
given. The first was “Aufklinge,” a 
set of symphonic variations on a Ger- 
man nursery song by Siegmund von 
Hausegger, and “Le Divin Poéme” of 
Scriabin. The “Divine Poem,” once 
considered the last word in futurism, 
seems to have dated during the decade 
and a half since its composition. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch gave a clarified reading, 
but the thesis, so interwoven with the 


strange personal religion which the 
composer had developed for himself, 
continues to shroud its meaning in the 
cryptic except to the ardent devotee. 
The Hausegger variations, a work 
which is symphonic and continuous in 
development instead of being divided 
into sections, started with a delightful 
and not too involved tune and managed 
to range rather far from the source. 
There was a good deal, possibly a bit 
too much, of very adept writing and 
agreeable melody. The other numbers 
were the Overture from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music 
and the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Caprice 
Espagnol.” 


Molinari Leads Philharmonic 


Bernardino Molinari made his first 
local visit in some time on Jan. 26 at 
the head of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society. The conduc- 
tor paid a truly Italianate tribute to 
Rossini in two of the four numbers of 
the program, the Overture to “‘Ceneren- 
tola,” which reposes in the limbo of 
much of the music of its period, and 
“Rossiniana,” a collection from the 
works of the fertile melodist freely 
orchestrated by Ottorino Respighi. 
The latter suite of four movements 
was very enthusiastically received. 
For his symphony Mr. Molinari chose 
the Dvorak “New World,” which he 
delivered with great af@pntion to its 
detail yet never with a finical disregard 
of its large structural lines. His other 
number was the “Fire Bird” Suite of 
Stravinsky, which was gorgeously per- 
formed. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra for its 
Jan. 30-31 concerts had Sigrid Onegin 
as soloist. She gave very impressive 
vocal and interpretative values to the 
Lament of Andromache from Bruch’s 
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Emil Mlynarski, Conductor of the Curtis 
Symphony, Which Recently Gave One 
of Its Public Concerts 


“Achilles” and Strauss’s “Ciacilie,” and 
sang charmingly two lighter songs of 
Mahler. Mr. Gabrilowitsch introduced 
the effective and atmospheric ‘“‘Chante- 
cleer” of Daniel Gregory Mason and of- 
fered a notably fine reading of the 
Brahms Third Symphony. His final 
number was the sparkling “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” Overture by Nicolai. 


Curtis Orchestra Heard 


The Curtis Symphony was heard in 
one of its rare public concerts on Jan. 
28 in the Academy, as a part of the 
year’s roster of the Philadelphia 
Forum. Emil Mlynarski conducted. 
The orchestra, which is virtually in its 
entirety made up of students of the 
Curtis Institute, responded very ca- 
pably, with excellent tone quality and 
alert adhesion to the conductor’s beat. 
It gave a capital rendering of Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” and of 
the “Rienzi” Overture. Its other num- 
bers were Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun” and “Fétes” and the Brahms 
Second Symphony. Joseph Levine was 
heard in the Rubinstein Concerto in D 
Minor, and Fiorenzo Tasso, tenor, in 
the aria “Vesti la giubba” from 
“Pagliacci.” 


Schelling in Children’s Lists 


Ernest Schelling conducted the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on Jan. 14-15 in its 
double series of children’s concerts, of- 
fering a program which featured the 
brasses. He told in his interesting way 
of the development of this choir, illus- 
trating his talk with lantern slides and 
works by the orchestra. This third of 
the season’s programs included Liadoff’s 
“Fanfares,” the Bach-Abert Chorale 
and Fugue and Chabrier’s “Rhapsodie 
Espagnole” as well as Richard Strauss’s 
Concerto for horn with Domenico 
Caputo as soloist, and Poulenc’s Sonata 
for horn, trumpet and trombone, in 
which the additional soloists were Sol 
Cohen and Simonee Belgiorno. 

W. R. MuRPHY 


Margaret Vane Sings for Women’s 
Club Federation in Miami 


MIAMI, Feb. 5.—Margaret Vane, 
dramatic soprano, of New York, sang 
a group of French songs to the delight 
of a distinguished audience as guest 
at a New Year’s program of the Dade 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
at the Palm Island home of Mrs. Clar- 
ence M. Busch recently. Both she and 
Truman Lord, her accompanist, ap- 
peared in French costume. 
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MOLINARI LEADS 
BALTIMORE LIST 


Orloff Is Soloist with Phil- 
harmonic — Copeland 
with Symphony 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 5.—The Philhar- 
monic-Symphony of New York gave its 
third subscription concert at the Lyric 
on Jan. 28, with Bernardino Molinari 
as guest conductor, and with Nikolai 
Orloff, pianist, as assisting artist. The 
latter chose the Mozart A Major Con- 
certo (Kéchel 488) and played this de- 
lightful music with utmost fluency and 
delicate style. With dynamic force and 
temperament, the guest conductor ef- 
fectively swayed the audience with his 
readings of Stravinsky’s “The Fire 
Bird” and Respighi’s transcription of 
four Rossini pieces. Rossini’s Overture 
to “Cenerentola,” with its lilting sim- 
plicity, prefaced the program. 








Local Forces Applauded 


The Baltimore Symphony, George 
Siemonn, conductor, gave its third Sun- 
day evening concert of the municipal 
series at the Lyric on the evening of 
Jan. 25. The program presented a con- 
ventional suite by Moszkowski, an 
American novelty, Sowerby’s overture, 
“Comes Autumn Time,” and a re- 
strained reading of Wotan’s Farewell 
and the Magic Fire music from “Wal- 
kiire.” George Copeland, pianist, was 
the soloist. His interpretations of de 
Falla’s “Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain” and Debussy’s “Danse Sacrée” 
and “Danse Profane” disclosed abun- 
dant pianistic technique and consider- 
able musical appreciation. 

The Roth Quartet, of Budapest, con- 
sisting of Feri Roth and Jené Antal, 
violinists, Ferenc Molnar, viola, and 
Albert van Doorn, ’cellist, gave an ideal 
interpretation of the Ravel Quartet at 
the twelfth Peabody recital, on Jan. 23. 
The playing of these artists was 
marked by refinement and tasteful ex- 
pression. Contrasting works of Haydn 
and Beethoven, which completed the 
program, were read with detailed care 
and gained much applause. 


Recital by Rachmaninoff 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist and 
composer, gave rare pleasure at his re- 
cital on the evening of Jan. 26. Sel- 
dom has a Lyric audience sat with such 
rapt attention. The pianist’s playing 
combined tonal delicacy and the utmost 
dynamic power, and was always marked 
by true artistic values. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. Mar- 
tin W. Garrett, president, presented 
Margot Jean as guest artist at the re- 
cital on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 24, 
at the Emerson Hotel. The artist 
proved a versatile recitalist, playing 
the ’cello with Frank Bibb at the piano, 
and also singing groups of songs to 
which she played her own accompani- 
ments on the harp. The program was 
in charge of Mrs. G. Franklin Onion 
and Mrs, Campbell Colston. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


The International Society for Con- 
temporary Music has selected its jury 
for 1931. It comprises Alban Berg, 
Alfredo Casella, Boleslav Jirak, Ar- 
thur Honegger and Grzegorg Fitel- 
berg. 





Max Brand, composer of “Machinist 
Hopkins,” has completed another op- 
era entitled “Requiem.” 
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Brooklyn Enjoys Varied Musical Fare 





Metropolitan Opera Gives 
“Boccaccio” Orloff Is 
Soloist with Philharmonic- 
Symphony — Robeson and 
McCormack Draw 
Throngs at Their Re- 
citals 


ROOKLYN, Feb. 5.—Opera, sym- 
phony, song and instrumental re- 
citals, sacred and secular choral pro- 
grams, and students’ concerts have 
occupied the attention of borough mu- 
sic patrons during the past fortnight. 
Of especial interest to opera sub- 
scribers was the presentation of 
Suppé’s “Boccaccio” by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera at the Academy of Music 
on Jan. 27, with Mme. Jeritza in the 
title role. 

Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist, was 
soloist with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony at the Academy on Feb. 1, play- 
ing Mozart’s A Major Concerto. His 
technical elegance and musical poise 
entered into a performance meticu- 
lously chaste and classic. 

Mr. Molinari’s conducting of Dvor- 
ak’s “New World” Symphony imparted 
fresh vigor, emphasis and accent to 
the salient features of that captivat- 
ingly buoyant score. The program also 
included music by Rossini and Res- 
pighi. 

Playing under Institute auspices on 
Feb. 1, in the lecture hall of the Acad- 
emy, the Budapest String Quartet pre- 
sented quartets by Smetana, Ditters- 
dorf and Tchaikovsky. 

Paul Robeson, actor-baritone, with 
Lawrence Brown at the piano, crowded 
the opera house of the Academy on the 
occasion of his Jan. 19 recital. The 
program featured three groups of Ne- 
gro Spirituals, several of them ar- 
ranged by Mr. Brown. 


McCormack’s Art Charms 


John McCormack, in a recital falling 
upon the twentieth anniversary of his 
first Brooklyn appearance, sang at the 
Academy on Feb. 1. For this event, 
the opera house was packed from pit 
to dome. Edwin Schneider was the 
accompanist. Alfred Boyington, violin- 
ist, assisted. The voice of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack again wholly charmed. The 
program on this occasion included 
olden and modern art songs, followed 
by Irish folk-songs and ballads. 

Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” opened a 
series of musical evenings inaugurated 
on Sunday, Feb. 2, at the Church of 
the Pilgrims. These evenings will be 
held on the first Sunday of each month. 
Alfred Y. Cornell, organist and choir- 
master, is in charge. 


Musical Society in Concert 


The ninety-first concert of the Brook- 
lyn Free Musical Society, Dmitry Dob- 


kin, conductor, was given on Jan. 22. 
Participating artists were Ann Roxane, 
soprano; Bernard Kundel, violinist; 
Selma Spero, pianist, and Milton Katz, 
accompanist. This organization has its 
events in the restful precincts of the 
Brooklyn Museum. The next concert 
is scheduled for Feb. 26. 

The Winter concert of the Morning 
Choral of Brooklyn, Mrs. Frederick M. 
Davidson, president, and Herbert 
Stavely Sammond, conductor, was held 
in the music hall of the Academy on 
Jan. 20. The Kremlin Male Art Quin- 
tet assisted. 

A piano concert was given by artist 
pupils of Max Friedman, at .the Acad- 
emy on Jan. 24. Taking part were Ray 
Binder, Ruth Barsky, Lillian Rosman, 
Lyola McKenna, Florence Silverman, 
Evelyn Levittan, Selma Spero, Pearl 
Klapper, Paul Fouquet. 

Piano and violin pupils of Leo Port- 
noff were heard in the music hall of 
the Academy on the afternoon of 
Feb. 1. 

FELIx DEyo 





MIAMI ORCHESTRA HEARD 





George Morgan Is_ Soloist’ with 


Symphony Under Volpe 


MIAMI, Feb. 5.—The University of 
Miami Symphony, conducted by Arnold 
Volpe, drew an even larger audience 
on a recent Sunday afternoon than it 
has for previous programs. 

George Morgan, baritone, the soloist, 
won the full approbation of his hearers. 
Mr. Morgan’s voice is rich and sonor- 
ous throughout its entire range. Espe- 
cially in the arioso “Dank sei Dir, 
Herr,” by Handel, his fine breath con- 
trol and absence of effort were shown 
to advantage. The singer reached a 
high point in expression in “Vision 
Fugitive” from “Hérodiade” by Mas- 
senet, the aria being repeated in re- 
sponse to insistent applause. 

The orchestra opened the program 
with the Overture to “Oberon” by 
Weber, beautifully played. The “New 
World” Symphony by Dvorak was 
given a stirring musical unfolding. 

The “Nutcracker” Suite of Tchaikov- 
sky was the closing number. 

Mr. Volpe continues to fascinate with 
his command of the orchestral body, 
which seems to respond to his every 
desire in interpretation. B. A. 





Maine Musical Groups Elect Officers 


PORTLAND, MeE., Feb. 5.—The annual 
business meeting of the Portland 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Organists was held at the studio of 
Alfred Brinkler on Jan. 22. Mrs. Fos- 
ter L. Haviland was re-elected pres:- 
dent. Gertrude L. Buxton was elected 
vice-president, and Elizabeth DeWolfe, 
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Short Waves of Radio News 





Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
two-pianists, and Ethel Fox, soprano, 
and Allan Jones, tenor, were the 
Columbia Concerts soloists on Jan. 28, 
instead of Florence Easton, who is still 
ill. Kathryn Meisle sang on Feb. 4. 





Hadley’s “Mirtil” Broadcast 

Henry Hadley’s pastoral choral work, 
“Mirtil in Arcadia,” was the feature of 
the Manhattan Symphony broadcast 
over WOR on Feb. 8, the composer con- 
ducting. 

Soloists were Mmes. Inez Barbour, 
Alma Peterson and Jeannette Vreeland 
and Messrs. Herbert Gould, Judson 
House and Fred Patton. Members of 
the Manhattan Choral Club and 250 
school children, trained by George 
Gartlan, also participated. 





Mischa Levitzki, pianist, will be the 
RCA-Victor soloist on Feb. 15, over a 
WEAF network at 7:30 p.m. 





The National Oratorio Society, Rei- 
nald Werrenrath, conductor, presented 
the first half of a two-part broadcast 
of “Samson and Delilah” on Feb. 8 
at 1 p.m. over a WEAF network. The 
second part will be given on Feb. 15. 





Paul Whiteman and his band took the 
air in a new series of dance music 
programs beginning Jan. 27, at 7 p. m. 
central standard time. WJZ carries 
this series, which comes from Chicago, 
and is sponsored by many paint manu- 
facturers. 





Damrosch’s NBC Music Appreciation 
Hours Made Into Sound Film 


Walter Da sch, leading the NBC 
Music Appreciation Hours, has been 


photographed for a sound film entitled 
“Music Appreciation Hour for Schools 
and Colleges,” by the Pathé Audio Re- 
view, of which Terry Ramsaye is man- 
ager. The film also includes shots of 
the classrooms listening in. Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s talks and the music played are 
clearly heard, the film being taken in- 
side the studio. 





Martenot’s “‘Air Music” Broadcast 


Maurice Martenot’s electric musical 
instrument, the “Ondes Musicales,” 
was heard in radio premiere during a 
program of the Philco Symphony, con- 
ducted by Howard Barlow, from CBS 
on Jan. 6 at 9.30 p. m. 

The new instrument, heard previous- 
ly in Philadelphia Orchestra concerts, 
was heard in “The Swan” by Saint- 
Saéns, a Hebrew song arranged by 
Pauer, a Chinese melody, Rameau’s 
“Tambourin” and “Anitra’s Dance” 
from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite. 





Merle Alcock Heard in NBC Hour 


Merle Alcock, contralto, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera, was the guest 
artist in “Jack Frost’s Melody Mo- 
ments” over an NBC chain on Jan. 8 at 
9.30 p. m., singing a Saint-Saéns aria, a 
duet from “I] Trovatore” with Oliver 
Smith, tenor, and songs. 





Fernando Germani, organist of the 
Augusteo Orchestra at Rome, made his 
radio debut on Jan. 21, playing the new 
organ at the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School in New York. WABC and a na- 
tion-wide network carried the broad- 
cast, which featured music of Handel, 
Corelli and Reger. 





secretary-treasurer. Tentative plans 
for the season were discussed. 
Yvonne Montpelier was elected pres- 
ident of the Portland Music Teachers’ 
Association at a recent meeting of that 
organization, when plans for the ac- 
tivities during the year were outlined. 
Other elections included: Alfred Brin- 
kler, vice-president; Alfred Morang, 
secretary; Mrs. Ethel Fullerton Hatch, 
treasurer. Directors are John E. Fay, 
Mrs. Charles B. Doten, Mrs. Katherine 
R. Keenan, Catherine Patrick, Mrs. 


Gladys Russell Cook, David E. Fisher, 
Frank J. Rigby, Gertrude L. Buxton 
A. W. S. 


and Howard R. Stevens. 


Series of Musical Talks Given in 
Omaha by Henrietta Rees 


OMAHA, Feb. 5.—A series of inter- 
pretative talks on music is being given 
this season by Henrietta Rees at the 
home of Mrs. William Barr, on the 
first and third Tuesdays of each month. 

On Jan. 16, Miss Rees gave a talk on 
“Gétterdimmerung” and “Fliegende 
Hollander,” sung here by the German 
Opera Company on Jan. 19 and 20. 
Soprano arias from these operas were 
given by Margaret Graham Ames, 
with Mrs. Leo Wilson at the piano. 

M. G. A. 
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News AND MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF BROADCASTING 





NBC Notes Increased Rev- 
enue—CBS Creates New 
Program Advisory Board 
—American School of the 
Air Celebrates First Anni- 
versary — John McCor- 
mack Returns to Micro- 
phone — Roxy “Dollar” 
Concerts Continue 


OTH big networks have important 
news about management or fi- 
nances. The recent step taken by NBC 
to separate its program and artists’ 
service departments is discussed on 
other pages in this issue. The first 
year of the American Schooi of the Air 
is marked by a broadcast of the Detroit 
Symphony. Meanwhile, a new educa- 
tional feature is promised. Joseph E. 
Maddy giving band instrument lessons 
from Detroit. 

Much interest in individuals is cur- 
rent— Maurice Chevalier’s new series on 
NBC, and Mme. Alda’s semi-weekly air- 
ings of song-lore. John McCormack 
made a gala appearance on Feb. 5 in the 
Maxwell House Hour over a WJZ net- 
work, and sang English and Irish songs 
as only he can sing them. 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, and Felix 
Salmond, ‘cellist, were soloists at one 
recent Roxy “Dollar” concert, broadcast 
from Roxy’s stage with Erno Rapee 
conducting the orchestra of 200 men. 
They played Brahms’s Double Concerto. 
On Feb. 1, Ernest Schelling, pianist- 
conductor, and Anne Roselle, soprano, 
were the guests. 

Mr. Schelling played the solo in his 
“Suite Fantastique” and conducted his 
“A Victory Ball,” and Mme. Roselle 
Sang an aria from “Turandot.” 


NBC HAS GROSS REVENUE 
OF $22,000,000 IN 1930 


Aylesworth Reports Company’s Material 
Progress to Council in Annual 
Meeting 





Many concrete evidences of progress 
were noted in 1930 by the National 
Broadcasting Company, according to 
M. H. Aylesworth, president, in a re- 
port to the advisory council recently. 
Chief among these was a gross reve- 
nue for the year of $22,000,000, an in- 
crease of $7,000,000 over 1929. Spon- 
sors engaging NBC facilities numbered 
263 for the year. 

Six stations were added to the three 
networks, making a total of seventy- 
four. More than 2,000,000 letters were 
received from the radio audience, an 
increase of a million over 1929, and 
more than six times the number re- 
ceived in 1926. 

A personnel of 1226, exclusive of ar- 
tists, is more than double that of the 
company two years ago. 

NBC studios in Chicago have been 
completed, and are considered models 
of up-to-date facilities. Increased fa- 
cilities and technical developments, as 
well as program content, were also 
touched on in the report. 





Helen Hein! Plays in MacDowell 
Program 
Helen Corbin Heinl, pianist, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was to be the soloist in the 


Works of Great Composers program, 
dedicated to Edward MacDowell, on 


Maurice Chevalier, French Singer and Actor, with John 
U. Reber, Vice-President of J. Walter Thompson Co. 
(Left) and George F. McClelland, NBC Vice-President 








AURICE CHE- 

VALIER, Pa- 
risian singer who 
has captivated 
America from the 
stage and screen, 
has signed up to 
gather in a still 
larger audience — 
that of the radio. 
He began, on Feb. 
8, a series of twen- 
ty - six broadcasts 
under the Chase 
and Sanborn ban- 
ner, from NBC at 
8.30 p. m., for 
which he is said to 
receive the highest 
salary yet paid to 
a radio luminary. 
He will be heard 
each Sunday night, 
in typical songs 
and chatter. 





as 


Feb. 10 at 8:30 p.m. over WJZ, playing 
two movements of the D Minor Con- 
certo. 

Mrs. Hein! was a former pupil of 
MacDowell. She played recently with 
the U. S. Marine Band on a CBS net- 
work. 


NEW MUSICAL BOARD AND 
VICE-PRESIDENTS AT CBS 


Four Columbia Musicians to Advise in 
Programs—Two Vice-Presidents 
Elected 

A new program advisory board, de- 
signed to raise the standards of musi- 
cal programs and to enable program 
directors to call upon expert advice, 
has been created for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, according to Ju- 
lius F. Seebach, program director. 

The board is composed of Domenico 
Savino, Toscha Seidel, Howard Barlow 
and Freddie Rich, all CBS musicians. 

Other personnel news at CBS con- 
cerns the election of Edward Klauber, 
assistant to President Paley, and Hugh 
Kendall Boice, sales manager, to vice- 
presidencies. 

From May 1, 1930, to the end of the 
year, 4315 hours of music and 2028 
hours of talk went over the CBS net- 
work. More than one-third (1768) of 
the musical hours were devoted to pop- 
ular tunes; classical music received 
988 hours of attention, and the remain- 
der was about evenly divided between 
light, semi-classic, novelty and religious 
music. 

Bernard Procter, assistant program 
director, who compiled these figures, 
says that music leads everything in 
the Summer, but loses its lead to talk 
in Winter. The reason for this seems 
to be that music needs less concentrated 
attention than talk. 


BAND LESSONS ON RADIO 


Michigan School of Air to Broadcast 
Instrumental Instruction 











Instruction in playing all band instru- 
ments (except drums) will be broadcast 
by the Michigan University of the Air 
beginning Monday, Feb. 16, at 2 p.m., 
and continuing weekly until March 16, 
inclusive. These lessons will be given 
by Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, music instruc- 
tor at the University of Michigan, and 
conductor of the National High School 
Orchestra. 

Designed to reach students who have 
had no previous instruction and to fit 
them for continuation in school bands, 


the series will provide instruction for 
groups of school children from the 
fourth grade through high school. Su- 
perintendents are urged to form groups 
of students desiring to utilize this ser- 
vice. Printed lesson pamphlets may be 
secured from the Michigan University 
of the Air, Ann Arbor, or the State 
Department of Public Instruction, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Station WJR will carry the broad- 
casts. 


ALDA IN NEW SERIES 


Soprano Sings Twice Weekly in 
Informal Programs 

Frances Alda, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera, recently inau- 
gurated a new series of semi-weekly 
radio programs, of which she is the 
star, with Frank La Forge, pianist- 
composer, at the piano. The series be- 
gan on Jan. 21 at 7:30 p. m., and 
continues weekly at the same hour over 
WEAF, sponsored by the Boscul Coffee 
Company. 

There are also concerts by Mme. 
Alda and Mr. La Forge on Fridays at 
7:15 p. m. over WJZ. The soprano con- 
ducts the hours entirely by herself, com- 
menting on the music—which is not op- 
eratic, but rather of a popular and art 
song character. 











AQUOLYOONGANTDUNNNNNUUCUNGAEN ONE AET UOC GEREOU NEE LTUOUUNEEDNALEUUTETEREELEN SSNS 


DETROIT SYMPHONY TO 
PLAY FOR AIR SCHOOL 


American School of Air at CBS Begins 
Second Year with Marked 
Progress 

The American School of the Air at 
CBS celebrated its first anniversary on 
Feb. 4, with a record of ninety-five 
special programs, according to Alice 
Keith, director. 

One of the first big events of the 
second year will be the broadcast of 
the Detroit Symphony on Feb. 12, at 








Edith Rhetts, Lecturer for the Detroit 

Symphony, Who Will Explain the Music 

When the Orchestra Broadcasts for the 
American School of the Air. 


2:30 p.m., with Victor Kolar conducting 
and Edith Rhetts explaining the music. 
The program will be all-Russian, music 
of Glinka, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Gretchaninoff, Borodin and 
Tchaikovsky. 

The programs are now going to a 
forty-four-station network, and their 
audience has increased by more than 
sixty per cent. More than eighty-nine 
per cent of supervisors questioned as 
to their opinion of the programs urged 
their continuation. 





f. 9. @. says: 


into the future, just talk to Dr. Alfred 
N. Goldsmith. This gentleman is vice- 


o — president and 
aay age A aoe chief engineer of 


What of Television? ‘he RCA, and 


seems to live 
about six jumps ahead of most of us. It 
comes from dwelling a great deal within 
laboratory walls. 

We ask tremulously about television, and 
the urbane doctor begins to talk about 
the entertainment of the future, in which 
television is but one of the mechanical 
marvels we shall all grow to take for 
granted some day. 

Home sound movies are another. Only 
the rich will be able to afford them at 
first, for the initial cost is considerable, 
and the renting of films for one’s own 
little projector and miniature screen is 
going to be dear. Television will be 
cheaper—the initial cost—about that of a 
top-notch radio set—plus a little mainte- 
nance, with the entertainment furnished 
from the world outside—and when we say 
the world, we mean it—the entire world. 

Both television and home sound movies 
are going to have a big effect on one 


F “YOU want to 
take a long look 


phase of radio, declares this oracle. We 
had thought of it, too, but held our 
tongue, for there seem to be enough 
troubles now without adding to them. 


Up till now, radio has depended for 
entertainment entirely upon the ear, and 
the microphone has demanded only a 
“sound” personality. Television will 
treacherously betray the ear with the eye. 
Think of what that will mean. An ironie 
reversal of the upset in the sound vs. 
silent movie. There, the handsome lads 
and lassies had to learn to have ear-appeal. 
What’s going to happen to the radio stars 
who want to televise? There will be some 
bad moments about appearances. 


But Dr. Goldsmith believes that the 
new phases will demand people who are 
types, rather than beauties. Character is 
to be the watchword of television and the 
sound-movies-by-the-fireside. 


At any rate, it should give the radio 
entertainers to think. Maybe we will have 
to breed a new race of people. 


There is still another half-secret in Pan- 
dora’s box. Dr. Goldsmith likes to talk 
of the new electrical instruments, and 
what they will mean to the musical world. 
More of that in our next installment. 
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WINNIPEG’HAS REAL "CHINESE OPERETTA 





Elaborate Production by 
Chinese Dramatic Society 
—Orchestra Heard 


WInnIPsc, Feb. 5.—A novel program 
was given by the Chinese Dramatic So- 
ciety of Winnipeg under the auspices 
of the Junior Musical Club in the Fort 
Garry Hotel Concert Hall on Jan. 20. 
The Chinese players presented the op- 
eretta “Farewell, My Love, and Accept 
My Sword,” with elaborate costumes 
and stage setting. The operetta was 
sung in Chinese and accompanied by 
a small Chinese orchestra, which gave 
the audience an excellent idea of the 
characteristics of Chinese music. Lee 
Ying, Lee Bute and Jim Yong are in- 
terpreter, president and director of the 
Chinese Dramatic Society. 


The Winnipeg Symphony, Peter Tem- 
ple, conductor, gave a successful pro- 
gram in the Playhouse Theatre on Jan. 
18. The large audience was enthusi- 
astic in its appreciation. The program 
included the Overture to “Tannhiauser,” 
the Mozart G Minor Symphony, De- 
bussy’s “Petite Suite,” and “Shepherd’s 
Hey” by Grainger. Leonard Heaton, 
pianist, was the assisting artist, playing 
“Les Djinns” by Franck. 

Considering the public interest 
shown in the orchestra, Mr. Temple has 
suggested that two new classes be 
formed in the Manitoba Musical Com- 
petition for violin and piano concerto 
study. The successful candidates will 
have the opportunity of playing with 
the Winnipeg Symphony next season. 


The executives of the Manitoba Compe- 
tition have accepted this suggestion. 

The Junior Musical Club gave its an- 
nual program before the Women’s Mu- 
sical Club in the Fort Garry Hotel Con- 
cert Hall on Jan. 19, with a Mozart 
program. A talk on the composer was 
given by Georgie Lockhart Gammie. 
The stage was furnished in the period 
of Mozart and performers were dressed 
in appropriate costume. Participants 
were: James Forrester, Dorothy Vance, 
Emily Schultz, Mara Genoff, Monica 
Waterhouse, Jean Wells, Betty Tisdale, 
Marguerite Hayes, Judy Moss, Eugene 
Nemish, Mary Bull, Margaret Marsh 
and Edna Hall. M. Howard Pauli and 
Ernest Nemish were the accompanists. 

Sigfried Skagfield, Icelandic tenor, 
gave a recital before a large and ap- 
preciative audience in First Lutheran 
Church on Jan. 26. Mrs. B. H. Olson 
was the accompanist. 

Carlo Zecchi, pianist, was given a 
demonstrative welcome by a capacity 
audience in Central Church on Jan. 26, 
in the fifth concert of the 1930-31 Ce- 
lebrity Concert Series, Fred. M. Gee, 
local manager. The artistry and mu- 
sicianship of the pianist were thorough- 
ly appreciated. The program included 
the Vivaldi Concerto in G Major; three 
sonatas by Scarlatti, the Bach Organ 
Toccata in C Major and works of 
Franck, Ravel and Paganini-Liszt. 

Kayla Mitzl, talented young Winni- 
peg violinist, who has been studying in 
Germany, recently gave a private re- 
cital. She has been engaged to play 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
in March. MARY MONCRIEFF 





WAGNER OPERAS 
DELIGHT OMAHA 


German Company Presents “Dutch- 
man” and “Dusk of the Gods” 


with Fine Casts 


OMAHA, Feb. 5.—Under the sponsor- 
ship of the Omaha Associated Re- 
tailers, the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany appeared in two performances, 
“Gétterdimmerung” on Jan. 19 and 
“Fliegende Hollander” on Jan. 20 in 
the City Auditorium. 

Johanna Gadski was the Briinnhilde. 
She sang the taxing role in a dramatic 
and convincing style, with a voice of 
great fluency and much beauty of tone. 
Carl Hartmann handled the Siegfried 
role admirably. The voice was true to 
pitch and full of lovely coloring. 

Carl Braun was the Hagen. His 
portrayal of the sinister role was con- 
vinecing and sung in full, resonant 
tones. Emilie Fricke as Gutrune, 
Marie von Essen as Waltraute and 
Annette Royak, Ida von Barsy and 
Emilie Fricke as the Rhine Maidens 
were all adequate. Max von Schil- 
lings, the conductor, revealed his ex- 
perience in Wagnerian tradition. 


“Dutchman” Well Sung 


In “Fliegende Hollander” Mar- 
garethe Baumer was the Senta and 
Richard Gross the Hollander. Their 
interpretations of their roles were sat- 
isfactory in every respect. Daland was 
sung by Laurenz Pierot. Gustav Wer- 
ner as the Steersman and Adi Almos- 
lino as Mary handled their bits artis- 
tically. The chorus sang with spirit, 
precision and a fine quality of tone. 
Hans Blechschmidt conducted the per- 
formance admirably. 

Under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Omaha Conservatory of Music, 








the Carleton Symphonic Band, James 
Robert Gillette, conductor, and the St. 
Olaf Lutheran A Cappella Choir, Dr. 
F. Melius Christiansen, conductor, of 
Northfield, Minn., were presented in 
concerts at the Technical High School 
Auditorium Jan. 22 and 23. Both or- 
ganizations gave good programs and 
attracted enthusiastic audiences. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. A. 
D. Dunn, president, presented José 
Iturbi, pianist, in recital in the Knights 
of Columbus Auditorium recently. 
Mr. Iturbi played new and interesting 
numbers to the delight of his audience. 
He responded generously to many re- 
calls. The program included compo- 
sitions by Haydn, Franck, Schumann, 
Debussy, Albéniz and a very attractive 
piece, “Spiritual and Blues,” by Tans- 
man. MARGARET GRAHAM AMES 


Paderewski Gives Recital in Nashville 


NASHVILLE, Feb. 5.—Ignace Jan Pa- 
derewski recently gave a recital in 
Ryman Auditorium before a huge audi- 
ence. He presented masterful inter- 
pretations of Brahms’s Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel, the Bee- 
thoven “Moonlight” Sonata, the Chopin 
Sonata in B Minor, a group of shorter 
numbers by the same composer, four 
Debussy compositions, and a last group, 
including the C Sharp Minor and G 
Sharp Minor Preludes by Rachman- 
inoff, the “Tristan and Isolde” Prelude, 
in the Schelling arrangement, and the 
Liszt “La Campanella.” The last- 
named work in particular was inter- 
preted in true Lisztian style. 

The audience was not content to 
leave the auditorium until the famous 
pianist had responded to their insistent 
applause with several encores, including 
finally his own much-loved Minuet in G. 
iL. FT H. 





De Vere 
Vladimir Golschmann, Who Made a 


Successful Debut as Guest Conductor 
with the St. Louis Symphony 





GIVE MOZART’S “FIGARO” 


Little Theatre Opera Sings Merry 
Mozart Work at Heckscher 


For its third bill of the current sea- 
son, the Little Theatre Opera Company 
gave Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” 
in the Heckscher Theatre during the 
week of Jan. 19. 

The cast included Wells Clary in the 
title role, Donald Beltz as the Count, 
Eleanor Steele as the Countess, Janice 
Davenport as Susanna and Madge 
Cowden as Cherubino. Lesser roles 
were acceptably sung by Mmes. Selee 
and Piazza and Messrs. Clovis, Spector 
and Henry. 

Mr. Clary did his work with his cus- 
tomary finesse, though he has been 
seen and heard to better advantage in 
other parts. Donald Beltz sang and 
acted extremely well. Miss Steele car- 
ried away the vocal honors of the dis- 
taff side of the cast, but her acting 
was angular. Miss Davenport acted 
delightfully, but her singing was not 
of Mozartean calibre. Miss Cowden 
scarcely measured up to the require- 
ments of Cherubino. 

In the orchestra pit, William Red- 
dick did the best conducting which he 
has done with this organization. He 
held his forces well together and stood 
solidly behind’ the singers at all times. 
The chorus was excellent in every way. 


HAIL GOLSCHMANN 
IN ST. LOUIS BOW 





Young French Conductor 
Wins Warm Reception 
with Symphony 


St. Louis, Feb. 5.—In a program 
calculated to show his versatility, the 
young Parisian conductor, Viadimir 
Golschmann, made his local debut as 
guest leader of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony at the pair of concerts on Jan. 
23 and 24. To say that his reception 
at both concerts was demonstrative 
is to put it mildly, for seldom has a 
new conductor received such a genuine 
welcome here. 

Mr. Golschmann did not come un- 
heralded. He upheld his reputation 
with much dignity and authority. The 
first half of a purely orchestral pro- 
gram contained Alexander Siloti’s ar- 
rangement of the Vivaldi Concerto in 
D Minor, of which the leader gave a 
spirited and intellectual reading, se- 
curing fine results from the string 
choirs. This work was followed by 
the Beethoven Symphony No. 7, in A 
Major. 

The second half turned to more mod- 
ern composition. Mr. Golschmann 
scored a triumph with his reading of 
Strauss’s tone-poem, “Death and 
Transfiguration.” Two of Erik Satie’s 
“Gymnopédies,” in delicate and wist- 
ful orchestral transcriptions by De- 
bussy, served as a delightful contrast. 
The Prelude to “Meistersinger” showed 
his fine command of the orchestra and 
its powers of expression. 

Mr. Golschmann used no gymnastic 
gestures to secure his effects. With a 
splendid beat and enthusiasm, he im- 
bued the players with a decidedly fine 
spirit and called forth their best ef- 
forts. He was roundly applauded at 
each performance and had to respond 
with repeated acknowledgments, in 
which the orchestra shared. 

HERBERT W. Cost 





New Work by Haas Being Composed 
for Anniversary of St. Elizabeth 


BERLIN, Feb. 1.—A new oratorio 
based on the legend of St. Elizabeth, 
which formed the basis of a work by 
Liszt, is being composed by Joseph 
Haas. The work is being written to 
mark the seven hundredth anniversary 
next year of the death of this national 
heroine of Germany and Hungary. 
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regorian Chant (Music IV) 
Liturgical Singing 
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AMARILLO COLLEGE 
MOVES TO NEW HOME 


Music School Becomes Affiliated with 
State Board of Education 


Amaro, Tex., Feb. 5.—Amarillo 
College of Music has moved to its 
handsome new building, the corner- 
stone of which Fritz Kreisler laid last 
November when the famous violinist 
gave a recital in the City Auditorium. 

The college, which was founded in 
1913 by Emil F. Myers, the director, 
and his wife Lila Austin Myers, now 
has a faculty of twenty-five teachers. 
It recently became affiliated with the 
State Board of Education of Texas 
and will issue certificates and diplomas 
by authority of the board. 

For many years the Amarillo Artist 
Course, under the direction of Mr. 
Myers, has sponsored appearances here 
by leading artists. Remaining events 
for the season include Paderewski, 





Feb. 20; the Fisk Jubilee Singers, 
March 19, and Amelita Galli-Curci, 
March 20. 





OPERA IN WHITE PLAINS 


Three Popular Works to Be Staged in 
Westchester County Centre 


Dreda Aves, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, will sing the title role in “Car- 
men” when that favorite work is pre- 
the Popular Civic Opera 





sented by 
Company in Westchester County Cen- 
tre, White Plains, on Friday evening, 
Feb. 27. A _ well-balanced cast and 
large orchestra and chorus are prom- 
ised for the production, as well as new 
scenic investiture and costumes now in 
the making. 

The Bizet opera will be the first of 
three scheduled for the new auditorium 
in Westchester. It will be followed 
on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 28, by 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” in 
English, and on the same evening by 
Verdi’s “Il Trovatore.” 





Winners in Newark Music Foundation 


Contest Announced 
NewaRK, N. J., Feb. 5.—Frank 
Ricciardi, baritone, of Newark, won 


the auditions for singers held recently 
by the Newark Music Foundation. 
Mr. Ricciardi will appear as soloist 
with the Newark Symphony at its 
regular concert on March 1. Other 
winners were Gladys Gladstone, pian- 
ist, of Newark, and Margaret Aue, 
cellist, of Montclair. 
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“ROXY” HONORED AT ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 





Given Statuette by Federa- 
tion for Services in 
Cause of Music 


HE fourth of the series of Sunday 

morning concerts at the Roxy Theatre 
by the Roxy Symphony Orchestra aug- 
mented to 200 under the baton of Erno 
Rapee took place on Feb. 1 before a 
large audience. 

There was great enthusiasm for the 
orchestra’s playing and for the solo- 
ists. It was the last concert during 
Roxy’s regime, as he leaves the theatre 
for a tour with his “gang” and on his 
return to New York is to take up his 
duties with the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

Mr. Rapee gave admirable readings 
of the Third Leonore Overture of 
Beethoven, Strauss’s “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods” in an orchestral ver- 
sion. by Maurice Baron, which, in spite 
of its lustrous brilliance, is no im- 
provement on the original score, and 
Casella’s “Italia.” 


Schelling Is Soloist 


Ernest Schelling appeared as solo 
pianist in a very successful perform- 
ance of his Suite Fantastique and then 
conducted his “A Victory Ball.” He 
had an ovation after both perform- 
ances. 

Anne Roselle, soprano, who has been 
winning laurels abroad in opera, sang 
thrillingly the aria “In questa reggia” 
from Puccini’s “Turandot” and was 
equally satisfying in her encore, the 
Ballatella from “Pagliacci.” Her sump- 
tuous tones carried into the mammoth 
auditorium with magnificent power. 

During the program Mrs. Frank B. 
Schuler, president of the New York 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan, chairman of music, and Mabel 
Conkling presented Mr. Rothafel 
(“Roxy”) with a statuette called “Ro- 
mance,” modeled by Miss Conkling as a 
tribute to his services for music in 
New York. 

After the concert there was a recep- 
tion and buffet breakfast in Roxy’s 
rooms atop the theatre, which was at- 
tended by many prominent musicians 
and newspaper men and women. A. 


The Czecho-Slovak Ministry of Cul- 
ture has bought from a Viennese firm 
thirty letters from Dvorak to Hans 
Richter. 
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Ernest Schelling, Who Appeared as 
Soloist and Conductor in Two of His 
Works with the Roxy Symphony 





NOTED RECITALISTS HEARD 
IN SERIES AT OBERLIN 





Claire Dux and Lawrence Tibbett Are 
Among Visiting Artists Hailed 
in Concerts 


OBERLIN, Feb. 5.—Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone, was heard in Finney Chapel 
on the evening of Jan. 8 before an 
audience that filled every available 
seat. The enthusiasm of his hearers 
impelled Mr. Tibbett to add a list of 
some seven encores to his list, which 
included works by Handel, Scarlatti, 
Schumann, Verdi, Carpenter, Wolfe, 
Stothart and Fisher. Stewart Wille 
played artistic accompaniments. 

Claire Dux, soprano, appeared in 
the Artists’ Recital Course in Finney 
Chapel on Jan. 15. Her unfailing ar- 
tistry in the presentation of interest- 
ing songs by Mozart, Brahms, Schu- 
bert, Debussy and modern English 
composers made this concert a memo 
rable one. 

Joseph Hungate, of the piano de- 
partment of Oberlin Conservatory, 
gave a recital in Warner Concert Hall 
on Jan. 20. Mr. Hungate returned to 
Oberlin last Fall after two years of 
study with Jonas, Cortot and Bou- 
langer in New York and Paris. He 
played works of Bach, Scarlatti, Bee- 
thoven and Chopin to much applause. 

Mary K. Long and Lawrence Frank, 
both pianists of the class of 1931 at 
the Conservatory, presented recitals 
in Warner Hall recently. Miss Long 
played works by MacDowell, Ravel, 
Hutcheson and Brahms, a group by 
Chopin, and with Reber Johnson, vio- 
linist, of the faculty, gave a Sonata 
for violin and piano by John Alden 
Carpenter. The program by Mr. 
Frank included works of Bach-Busoni, 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, Schumann, Car- 
penter and Griffes. Assisted by Rob- 
ert Lee, pianist, Mr. Frank played two- 
piano works by Brahms, Saint-Saéns 
and Chaminade. 





Paderewski To Be Festival Soloist 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., Feb. 5.— 
Ignace Jan Paderewski will be a soloist 
in the three days’ Westchester County 
Music Festival to be held here, be- 
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ginning May 22, according to an an- 
nouncement made recently by Mrs. 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., of Mount Kisco, 
chairman of the Westchester County 
Recreation Commission. 


“ROXY” RESIGNS ~ 





. Rothafel to Give Up Direction 
of Theatre and Go on Tour 


S. L. Rothafel, known the world 
over as “Roxy,” will give up the man- 
agement of the Roxy Theatre on 
March 29. It has long been rumored 
that he is to be managing director of 
“Radio City,” the amusement centre 
to be developed by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and a group headed by the Radio 
Corporation of America, at Fifth Ave- 
nue, between Forty-eighth and Fifty- 
first Streets. However, the official 
announcement merely states that Mr. 
Rothafel is terminating his direction 
of the Roxy “to enter a much wider 
field of activity.” 

Mr. Rothafel, who is well known to 
millions of radio fans, began his career 
here by managing the Regent Theatre. 
In 1913 he went to the Strand Theatre. 
When the Capitol Theatre was com- 
pleted, he became its manager and 
began broadcasting programs over the 
radio. He later financed the building 
of the $2,000,000 Roxy Theatre in 1927 
and took over its direction. 

The popular manager is making a 
three months’ tour with his “Gang.” 
He recently returned from a lengthy 
vacation in Europe. 


MUSIC FUND ESTABLISHED 








Will of Albert N. Hallgarten Gives 
$50,000 for Scholarships 


A $50,000 trust fund to provide free 
musical tuition and education for 
needy students was established by the 
will of the late Albert N. Hallgarten, 
banker and amateur chess champion, 
who died in Nice on Jan. 18. The will 
was filed in the New York Surrogates’ 
Court on Jan. 26. 

The $50,000 trust fund for music 
study is also to be used “for the award- 
ing of prizes for proficiency in musical 
composition and attainments.” The 
interest of Mr. Hallgarten in music 
and art is further evidenced by be- 
quests of $30,000 each to the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
and the National Academy of Design. 

The Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company is named as trustee 
of the musical education fund and also 
as an executor. Henry Hottinger, of 
Brooklyn, also is named as an executor. 








Mme. 


Schumann-Heink 


Will resume her 
Private Lessons 
and 


Voice Consultation 


(interrupted while on tour) 
on or about May first. 

















For details and terms address 
NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, 71! Sth Av., New York 








CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


Teacher of Singing 


Private Lessons Class Lessons 
Group Lessons with Ensemble Singing on 
Tuesdays, 5.30-6.30 


White Plains Studio: 
2 Orchard Parkway 
Tel. White Ptains $200 


New York Studio: 
810 Carnegie Hall 
Tuesdays—Tel. Circle 7-0924 
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Concert Music and Opera Novelties of Prime Interest 
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HE list of exceptional songs of the 

florid sort being none too extensive, 
coloratura sopranos will we!come Frank 
La Forge’s “Pas- 
torale,” for which 
G. Ricordi & Co., 
Inc., are sole sell- 
ing agents. Dedi- 
cated to the composer’s pupil, Emma 
Otero, the brilliant young Cuban singer, 
this setting of Milton’s verses begin- 
ning “Haste thee, Nymph,” is a lilting 
allegretto in 6/8 time. In F Major, 
with intervening passages in A Flat 
and B Major, and ranging from F above 
middle C to high C, it calls upon the vo- 
ealist for brilliantly contrasting legato 
phrases and staccato effects. The fre- 
quent use of whole tone scale runs in 
the accompaniment adds much piquancy 
to this effective concert song. 

Mr. La Forge’s latest addition to his 
many excellent arrangements of Span- 
ish, Cuban and other Iberian airs, is a 
well-known Mexican song, “Cielito 
Lindo” (Beautiful Sky) from the above- 
mentioned press. Inscribed to Manlio 
Ovidio, it comes in high and low keys, 
with both English and Spanish texts. 
The artistic accompaniment with which 
Mr. La Forge has invested this song 


gives it a real distinction. C. E. 
* * aa 


An Admirable 
Coloratura Aria 
by Frank La Forge 


A fine array of both single pieces 
and suites of uncommon attractive- 
ness are among the most recently 
published music 
for the piano. Ad- 
mirers of the com- 
positions of Leo- 
pold Godowsky, 
for example, will be delighted with his 
new series of six “Waltz Poems” for 
the left hand alone (New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc.). 

Varying in length from two to eight 
pages—not counting repetitions of sec- 
tions—these delightful pieces are 
equally full of contrast as to tonality, 
mood and rhythmical treatment. The 
waltz tempo—and particularly the 
Viennese phase of it—seems to have a 
particular fascination for Mr. Godow- 
sky, but then, with what variety he 
employs it! What pianist is without his 
“Triakontameron”—at any rate, some 
of these thirty pieces in triple measure? 

The “Waltz Poems”—all dedicated 
to Carl Engel, the American composer 
and musicologist—present not only a 
tour de force, technically, but are dis- 
tinguished music as well. They are 
published in sheet form. C. E. 

* + © 

Isidor Philipp’s “Six Little Fugues 
in the Old Style,” Op. 78, comprise Vol. 
228 of Schirmer’s Scholastic Series 
(New York: G. 
Schirmer, Ine.). 
But be not led 
astray by the ad- 
jective “little.” Em- 
ploying octaves lavishly in both hands 


Godowsky Writes 
“Waltz Poems” for 
Left Hand Alone 


Isidor Philipp’s 
Six Fughettas 
for Octave Study 


Just Issued 


A Rousing, Uplifting Song 


GLORY 
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throughout, these fughettas are in- 
tended for the development of facility 
in octave playing. The pure melodi- 
ousness and thrilling bravura of these 
studies by the great French teacher 
will be a joy to well-advanced students. 
The volume is dedicated to Leopold 
Godowsky. C. E. 
* * 


Three of the elect among the virtu- 
osos of the bow are here represented as 
arrangers in the newest additions to 
violin literature— 
Jascha  Heifetz 
with an Arensky 
“Tempo di Valse,” 
Paul Kochanski 
with a transcription of Schubert’s 
Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 4, and Albert 
Spalding with one of Brahms’s “Wie- 
genlied” (New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc.). 

All are sure-fire recital numbers. 
Arensky was a prolific writer of 
morceaux in three-four time for voice, 
piano and two pianos. We have not 
identified the one Mr. Heifetz has ar- 
ranged for violin and piano; despite 
the fact that the publisher demands the 
names of composer and transcriber be 
mentioned on programs we are left in 
the dark as to its source. In its new 
form, however, it is a delicious tidbit. 

Schubert’s Impromptu in A _ Flat 
Major fares well in Mr. Kochanski’s 
hands. Here set a semi-tone higher, 
this ingratiating piece should prove an 
excellent addition to any violinist’s re- 
pertoire. Brahms’s ever-popular Cradle 
Song as transcribed by Mr. Spalding in 
the key of A Flat Major (an unusual 
one for the violin) makes an ideal en- 
core number. Exquisite double-stopping 
passages and a free and thoroughly 


Arrangements for 
Violin Solo by a 
Trio of Virtuosos 


pianistic accompaniment distinguish 
this new arrangement. C. E. 
” ~ ~ 
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We have before us the scores of a 
group of works by the much dis- 
cussed Kurt Weill, the young German 
composer, whose 
“Mahagonny” 
caused a riot at 
Leipzig last year. 

There are _ the 
operas “Der Protagonist,” “Der Zar 
lasst sich photographieren,” “Die Drei- 
groschenoper” and “Aufstieg und 
Fall der Stadt Mahagonny.” There is 
a work called “Der Jasager,” which is 
a “Schuloper,” or school opera, in two 
acts, a piece called “Frauentanz,” com- 
prising seven mediaeval poems for so- 
prano, flute, viola, clarinet, horn and 
bassoon, and a String Quartet, Op. 8. 

To particularize about so many ex- 
tended works would be an impossible 
undertaking, especially as so many of 
them are piano-vocal scores of works 
written with orchestra. But it is pos- 
sible to comment on the gifts of the 
man, his manners and mannerisms. 


Operas and 
Chamber Music 
by Kurt Weill 


by CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


Poem by Epwarp Lynn 


Published for Tenor, Baritone and Bass 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., 14 East 43rd St., New York 








Make no mistake about it, this Herr 
Weill is a clever composer. He has 
not too much to say that is important, 
but he knows this to be the case and 
he hides it by appearing flip and 
piquant. 

The first two operas are really ex- 
perimental and need not delay us. But 
the “Dreigroschenoper,” a modernistic 
version of. Gay’s “Beggar’s Opera,” to 
a spicy book by Bert Brecht and “Ma- 
hagonny” composed to a book by the 
same writer. call for comment. Brecht 
is a cynical sort of fellow in his writ- 
ing and Weill seems to be just the 
composer to express him. At any rate, 





; 








Kurt Weill, Whose Several Operas and 
Works in Smaller Form Disclose Much 
Inventiveness 


we know no other composer in Ger- 
many today who could do so. 

The “Dreigroschenoper” and “Ma- 
hagonny” show the influence of 
American jazz pronouncedly; as such 
they are far superior to “Jonny spielt 
auf.” The texts are a bit strong for 
operatic taste in these United States, 
but could doubtless be softened if pro- 
duction here were imminent. Of that 
there seems to be doubt, as the Metro- 
politan Opera House interests itself 
but little, all too little, incidentally, in 
contemporary musical utterances. 

There is some fine writing in 
“Frauentanz.” The full score is not 
at hand, but from the piano-vocal score 
we are enabled to recommend this 
work very highly. It has flavor, per- 
sonality and charm. How it has 
escaped the eye of our League of Com- 
posers is, indeed, a mystery! 

The String Quartet, Op. 8, is also a 
very unusual work, which we have 
never seen announced for performance 
in this country. It is exceptionally 
varied in treatment and comes from a 
rather early period, the “Frauentanz” 
being Op. 10, the “Protagonist,” Op. 
15, and “Der Zar lasst,” Op. 21. 

There is one puzzle and that is “Der 
Jasager,” the one that is called a 
“school opera.” We have it on the 
word of the publishers that this work 
is being performed all over Germany 
by school pupils, following its success- 
ful Berlin premiere. This is doubtless 
true. But we are unable to understand 
how it is possible, for the piece is of 
a technical difficulty that would re- 
quire professional talent to work 
painstakingly and unceasingly for a 
protracted period to master its com- 
plexities. 

What 


is more, we find the text, 


ut 





which is an adaptation by Bert Brecht 
ot some Japanese verses, rather fool- 
ish, and hardly the kind of thing that 
school children would be interested in. 
But then school children in Germany 
may be enthralled with things that our 
own would find uninteresting. The 
tastes of various lands are not the 
same, viz., the Germans’ admiration for 
Pfitzner’s “Palestrina.” 

One thing is certain. That is that 
Kurt Weill is making a place for him- 
self. He seems to be the bad boy of 
contemporary German music, even 
more so than Ernst Krenek. His tal- 
ent is not dissimilar. But he has more 
variety, and may go farther. 

This music is published by the Uni- 
versal Edition in Vienna, of which As- 
sociated Music Publishers, Inc., New 
York, are sole agents. A. 

” x 


That very expert composer Car! 
Busch, whose works ought to be per- 
formed far more frequently, has writ- 

ten two delightful 


Carl Busch pieces for six 
Writes for trumpets, pub- 
Six Trumpets lished under one 


cover, in his 
“Arioso and Fanfare” (Chicago: H. T. 
FitzSimons Company). 

The Arioso is a sustained Moderato 
in F Major, the part writing smooth 
and beautifully managed, typical of 
Mr. Busch at his notable best. 

The Fanfare is an Allegro in C 
Major, % time, and fulfills its title 
in every detail. Here, too, the deft 
hand of a composer who knows how to 
write for his instruments with mastery 
is revealed. 

These pieces ought to be very useful 
in high school orchestra work, though 
they are in no sense under the pro- 
fessional standard. They are issued in 
what is known as “The Aeolian Series 
of Band and Orchestra Combinations 
and Novelties.” A. 

7 - aa 


Those who would like to know what 
Monteverdi’s “Lamento d’ Arianna” is 
like need but consult the version made 

by G. Francesco 


Malipiero Edits Malipiero, pub- 
Famous Aria lished in the de- 
by Monteverdi finitive edition 


which this noted 
Venetian contemporary is making of the 
music of the old Italian master. 

The most famous of all Monteverdi 
pieces, first published in Venice in 1623, 
is issued separately. It is so much 
finer in this unadorned version than in 
those spurious editions in which it has 
become known in the United States. 
(The version edited in recent years by 
no less a musician than Respighi is as 
bad as any of them.) 

Malipiero has simply set down Mon- 
teverdi’s music, working out the fig- 
ured bass. He has added nothing, sub- 
tracted nothing. A. 





Peters Music Library Year Book Pub- 
lished 

Lerpzic, Feb. 1.—The thirty-sixth 
annual edition of the year book pub- 
lished by the Peters Music Library of 
this city has recently been issued 
under the direction of the new libra- 
rian, Dr. Kurt Taut. In addition to 2 
bibliography of important books on 
music issued in various countries dur- 
ing the year 1929, the year book con- 
tains a series of special articles by 
prominent German musicologists. 
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TORONTO PLAYERS 
GIVE ROY WORK 


Recitals in Ontario City 
Include Notable 
Programs 


ToRONTO, Feb. 5.—The twilight con- 
cert by the Toronto Symphony on Jan. 
27, under Dr. Luigi Von Kunits, was 
an enjoyable event. Leo Roy, music 
editor of Le Franc-Parler in Quebec, 
who is also well-known as a composer, 
led a colorful orchestral arrangement 
of one of his early songs. Gertrude 
Huntley, pianist, of Vancouver, B. C., 
the guest soloist, played Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian” Fantasia with the orchestra in 
a beautiful and brilliant performance. 

The Hart House Quartet is to be 
the next attraction with the Symphony 
at the seventh twilight concert of the 
season. 

Mieczslaw Miinz, pianist, gave a 
concert in Massey Hall on Jan. 20, un- 
der the distinguished patronage of the 
Lieutenant Governor of Ontario and 
Mrs. Ross, and in aid of the Toronto 
Symphony, with which’ he has ap- 
peared as solo artist on former occa- 
sions. He presented a program of 
great beauty, which showed many 
sides of his art. 

Redfern Hollingshead, tenor, for- 
merly of Toronto, gave a recital before 
a large audience in Trinity United 
Church on Jan. 21. 


Other Recitals 


The Kedroff Male Quartet was heard 
in a concert in Massey Hall on Jan. 24. 
The quartet gave some of the most 
beautiful ensemble singing ever heard 
here. 

A scheduled recital by Vladimir 
Horowitz, Russian pianist, in Massey 
Hall on Jan. 26 was cancelled. It was 
explained that he at the last moment 
had forgotten his passport and 
thought he could not enter Canada, 
and so went on to Chicago. However, 
he is to appear at Massey Hall on 
March 7. 

The Canadian Singers gave a pro- 
gram including classic and modern 
works and French-Canadian folk songs 
in the Conservatory Hall on Feb. 2. 
On Feb. 3, Norman Wilkes, English 
pianist, gave a recital in Conservatory 
Hall. 





Ensembles Appear 


The Compinsky Trio made its first 
Canadian appearance on Feb. 4 in Hart 
House Theatre before the Women’s 
Musical Club. 

On the same evening the Imperial 
Oil Orchestra, under Reginald Stewart, 
gave a concert in Massey Hall. Ernest 
Macmillan was the guest conductor and 
Ernest Seitz, pianist, the soloist. 

On Feb. 7, the Hart House String 
Quartet will give its fourth subscrip- 
tion concert in Hart House Theatre. 


ARLEIGH JEAN CORBETT 


Concert Series Being Given at Colby 
College for Third Season 


WATERVILLE, ME., Jan. 20.—The pro- 
gram for the third annual concert 
series of Colby College includes recitals 
by Rose Zulalian, contralto, Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, pianist, and the Tapley Trio. 

This annual series is a student ven- 
ture, founded two years ago with a 
single concert. The next year a series 
of three recitals was successfully car- 
ried out and arrangements have been 
completed for a similar series this 
Winter. 
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When a Prima Donna Has a Birthday | 





When Rosa Ponselle Finished Singing Violetta in “Traviata,” 
Went Back Stage to a Birthday Party—Her Own. 
Carmela Ponselle, Her Sister; Armand Tokatyan, Metropolitan Tenor; 








% re iit 


Nellie 


Savage, Daughter of the Oldest Member of the Chorus; Giulio Gatti-Casazza; 

Edward Ziegler; Tullio Serafin, Who Conducted the Performance; Mrs. William 

Nathan Doak, Wife of the Secretary of Labor, and a Friend from Washington; 
and Giulio Setti, Chorus Master 





Dayton Organizes Schubert Memorial 
Committee 


Dayton is the latest city to join the 
ranks of Schubert Memorial commit- 
tee. Members of the Dayton commit- 
tee represent leading musical organi- 
zations of the city. Schubert Memorial 
artists will be heard each season in 
existing leading concert courses, either 
as soloist with symphony orchestras 
or in recital. 


Mrs. Harold E. Talbott, sponsor of 
the Dayton Westminster Choir, is 
chairman of the committee, and Patri- 
cia O’Brien the executive secretary. 
The Civic Music League, the Sym- 
phony Association and the Dayton 
Music Club are member organizations 
of the local Schubert Memorial exten- 
sion committee. 


New England Conservatory Orchestral 
Class Gives Concert 


Boston, Feb. 5.—With student con- 
ductors wielding the baton, the orches- 
tral class of the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music gave a concert in Jor- 
dan Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 3. 
The program, arranged and directed 
by Francis Findlay, of the faculty, con- 
sisted of four movements from the 
Schubert Symphony in B Flat; three 
movements from Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto in E Minor, with a student 
soloist, and the Overture to Cherubini’s 
“The Water Carrier.” The young con- 
ductors were David Kaplan, Renato 
Pacini, George Hoyen, Frieda Feldman, 
Iva Mayberry, Florence Strickland and 
Mary McGann. 





Vera Curtis Heard in Lecture Recitals 


Vera Curtis, soprano and lecturer, 
has fulfilled a series of engagements 
with the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, with the attendance m- 
creasing after each recital. Her sub- 
ject for Jan. 5 was “Aida”; Jan. 22, 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- 
acci”; Jan. 29, “Hiinsel und Gretel,” 
and on Feb. 5, “Carmen.” Miss Cur- 


tis is to make a country-wide tour oi 
eight months beginning Oct. 1, 1931. 


Extend Time for Hollywood Bow! Com- 
position Contest 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 5.—Owing to re 
quests from composers, the directors 
of the Hollywood Bowl have postponed 
the closing date of the annual $1,000 
prize composition contest until March 
1, Glenn M. Tindall, business man- 
ager, has announced. No entries post 
marked after midnight on March 1 
will be accepted. Mr. Tindall stated 
that many works have already been 
received. The winning composition 
will be played as a featured number 
during one of the regular Bowl pro- 
grams next Summer. 


Josef Hofmann Makes Concert Tour 


Josef Hofmann is on a concert tour 
which will take him as far West as 
Minneapolis. The pianist was sched- 
uled for three performances with ‘the 
Chicago Symphony on Jan. 23, 24 and 
27. 

Following his recital in Chicago on 
Feb. 15, Mr. Hofmann will take a little 
vacation in Florida before giving his 
second New York recital of the season 
in Carnegie Hall on March 14. 


Her First Performance of the Rolle at die Wetropolitan, She 
As She Cuts the Cake, You May See with Ban. from Left to Right: 
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Mr. Johnsen Features on 
His Pregrams 
DANCERS, COME UP—Theophil Wend 


(Chased on cutter Sauntih Afbivam melody) 
High or Wed. Veire with Piano .60 


THE GOLD CBESROLM TRAIL 
—Osear J. Fox 
(Teces Gowler «ong off die Cattle Trail) 
Bich or Low Voice with Piano 50 


THE TEXAS COWBOYS LAST SONG 
—Qsecar J. Fox 
(O18 ‘Cowher Chante) 


igh or Law Voice with Piane 50 


THE ISLAY LOWE LILT 
Wurjery Kennedy-F raser 
(BRebridean aeng—an Onfurd publication ) 
High Veire and Piano 30 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


PUBLISSER 
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PITTSBURGH HEARS 
DIVERSE PROGRAM 


Chicago Symphony Wel- 
comed — Noted Singers 
Among Visiting Artists 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 5.—Under the lead- 
ership of Frederick Stock, the Chicago 
Symphony played in Syria Mosque on 
Jan. 19. Opening with the dramatic 
Dvorak Overture, “Husitzka,” the or- 
chestra played with an opulent tone. 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony and De- 


bussy’s “Iberia” were delightfully 
given, but the highlight of the program 
was the “Heldenleben” of Richard 


Strauss. It was a magnificent perform- 
ance. After the concert the Mischa 
Mischakoff String Quartet played to a 
group of people at the home of Mrs. 
Maurice R. Scharff. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, appeared 
at the Y. M. & W. H. A. on Jan. 18, of- 
fering an excellent program of German, 
Russian, French and American songs. 
Solon Alberti, at the piano, rendered 
able assistance. 

Norman Frauenheim, Pittsburgh pi- 
anist, was heard in recital at the Y. M. 
& W. H. A. on Jan. 18. Mr. Frauen- 
heim’s program included Debussy’s Five 
Musical Scenes from D’Annunzio’s 
mystery, “The Martyrdom of Saint Se- 
bastian.” 

Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini gave 
a joint recital in Syria Mosque on Jan. 
21, under the auspices of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter of Hadassah. In an engaging 
program both artists elicited prolonged 
applause. Barbara Giuranna was a fine 
accompanist. 

Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers appeared in the Nixon Theatre 
on Jan. 15, under the management of 
May Beegle. A large audience recalled 
the dancers again and again. 


Tito Schipa Scores 


Miss Beegle presented Tito Schipa in 
recital in Syria Mosque on Jan. 26. The 
Italian tenor sang an attractive pro- 
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gram and won a distinct triumph. The 
assistance of Frederick Longas at the 
piano in both solo and accompanying 
roles was welcome. 

The Musicians Club of Pittsburgh 
held its annual meeting at the Con- 
cordia Club on Jan. 20. All the 1930 
officers were reelected for the year 
1931, these being Wm. E. Benswanger, 
president; Earl Truxell, vice-president; 
Wm. J. McWhertor, secretary; W. 
MacD. Dorrington, treasurer; Will Ear- 
hart, Gaylord Yost and Ralph Le- 
wando, directors. 

The Tuesday Musical Club sponsored 
a piano ensemble concert in Memorial 
Hall on Jan. 20. Mrs. Will Earhart 
was in charge. Those appearing on the 
program were Henrietta M. Body- 
combe, Marian Clark Bollinger, Helen 
B. R. Davis, Janet Turner, Jean Wess- 
ner, Helen Roessing and Ruth Thoburn 
Knox. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
presented a program on Jan. 18, given 
by Marion Soady, Ruth Francis, Eliza- 
beth Gose, Bertha Green, Amerlia Mil- 
ler, Anthony Noce, Lawrence Peeler, 
Donald Graff, Karl Forssmark, Evelina 
Palmieri and Matthew Frey. 

Wm. E. BENSWANGER 





New York Philharmonic to Honor 
Loeffler’s Seventieth Birthday 


The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York will celebrate the seven- 
tieth birthday of the American com- 
poser, Charles Martin Loeffler (born 
Jan. 30, 1861) by performing his 
“Pagan Poem” on the evenings of Feb. 
12 and 14 and the afternoons of Feb. 
13 and 15, in Carnegie Hall. The 
piano soloist will be Heinrich Gebhard. 
Bernardino Molinari will conduct. 


Chicago High Schools Hold Choral 
Competition 


CHICAGO, Feb. 5.—At the sixth an- 
nual competition of senior high school 
choral groups, held in Orchestra Hall 
on Jan. 19, first place was awarded to 


Roosevelt, second to Morgan Park, 
third to Harrison, and fourth to Lake 
View. A. G. 
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Anne Roselle to Head 
Cast for Philadelphia 


Premiere of “‘W ozzeck’”’ 








Nickolas Muray 


Anne Roselle, Soprano, Who Has Been 
Chosen by Leopold Stokowski to Sing 
the Leading Feminine Role of Marie 
in the American Premiere ef Alban 
Berg’s “Wozzeck” by the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company on March 19 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5. — Leopold 
Stokowski, who will conduct the Amer- 
ican premiere of Alban Berg’s “Woz- 
zeck” with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company in this city on March 
19, has chosen Anne Roselle, soprano, 
to sing the leading feminine role of 
Marie. In order that she might re- 
main in the United States to attend re- 
hearsals, Miss Roselle was obliged to 
postpone engagements in Berlin, 
Vienna, Paris, Bologna and Dresden. 

Other roles will be sung by the fol- 
lowing artists, personally selected by 
Mr. Stokowski: Wozzeck by Ivan Ivan- 
tzoff; the Doctor, Ivan Steschenko; the 
Captain, Bruno Korell, from the Staat- 
soper, Berlin, who will make his first 
appearance in this country on this oc- 
casion; the Drum Major, Gabriel Leon- 
off, who also will appear for the first 
time here, and Andres, Sergei Radam- 
sky. Others in the cast will be Edwina 
Eustis as Margret, Abrasha Robofsky 
and Benjamin de Loache as two Ar- 
tisans, Daniel Healy as the Fool, and 
Louis Purdey as a Soldier. 

Alfred Reginald Allen, who collabo- 
rated with Mr. Stokowski in the trans- 
lation and preparation of the texts of 
Schénberg’s “Gliickliche Hand” is now 
engaged in the translation of the Ger- 
man libretto of “Wozzeck,” although 
the work will be given in German. 

Sylvan Levin, assistant conductor of 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, has been appointed by Mr. Sto- 
kowski to assist him in the preparation 
of the opera. He has begun preliminary 
rehearsals for the work. 


Pietro Yon Composes Tenth Mass in 
Gregorian Style 


Pietro Yon, who holds a leading po- 
sition not only as a concert organist 
but as a composer of liturgical and or- 
gan music, has completed a new com- 
position, “Mass in Honor of St. 
Therese, the Little Flower of Jesus,” 
recently, which is to be published 
shortly by J. Fischer & Bro. It is for 
two equal voices and organ. The mass, 
which is a brief one, is written in 
Gregorian style and is Mr. Yon’s tenth 
composition in the form. 


PORTLAND GREETS 
HOME ORCHESTRA 


Fine Recital and Ensemble 
Programs Given in 
Fortnight 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 5.—The César 
Franck Symphony, the Prelude to 
“Parsifal,” Tchaikovsky’s “Francesca da 
Rimini” and Smetana’s “Moldau,” 
played by the Portland Symphony, com- 
manded the interest of a large audience 
in the Auditorium on Jan. 26. Willem 
van Hoogstraten showed the inspiring 
force of his musical personality and led 
the orchestra with skill. He called upon 
the players to share in the acclamation 
of the audience. 

The Rimsky-Korsakoff Suite, “Sche- 
herazade,” was the leading offering at 
the Sunday matinee concert on Jan. 18. 

The Associated Students of Oregon 
State College presented Mr. van Hoog- 
straten and his body of players in the 
gymnasium on the campus at Corvallis 
on Jan. 25. The Mendelssohn Concerto 
was played by Albert Creitz, assistant 
concertmaster of the orchestra, and 
head of the violin department at the 
college. 


The reception accorded the Liebes- 
lieder Ensemble, at the Auditorum, on 
Jan. 19 was an unmistakable indorse- 
ment of a unique program. Esther 
Dale, soprano; Fernanda Doria, con- 
tralto; Paul Althouse, tenor, and Jerome 
Swinford, baritone, sang the Brahms 
“Liebeslieder” and folk-songs, as well 
as individual arias and songs. A small 
orchestra, led by Rosolino di Maria, was 
an added attraction. Steers and Coman 
were the local managers. 


The Neah-Kah-Nie String Quartet, 
assisted by David Campbell, pianist, 
was heard in recital at the Studio 
Building Theatre on Jan. 22. A change 
has been made in the personnel of the 
quartet, which now consists of Susie 
Fennell Pipes and Alexander Murray, 
violinists; Hubert Sorenson, violist; 
Michal Penha, ’cellist. 

JOCELYN FOULKES 
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and Fugue were well given as were 
Franck’s C Major Fantasy and pieces 
by Corelli, Vierne, Liszt, Torres and 
Bonnet. J. 


Vladimir Horowitz, Pianist 


Vladimir Horowitz was greeted by a 
capacity audience in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 21, at his first local 
appearance of the season. 

The Largo of the Chopin Sonata in 
B Minor was here invested with a 
poignant pathos that gripped the audi- 
ence. There was much beauty also in 
his treatment of parts of the first 
movement, while the Scherzo was played 
with the fleetness of finger to be ex- 
pected of him. 

The Bach-Busoni Prelude and Fugue 
in D, with which he began his program, 
the Liszt Polonaise in E, with which 
he closed it, Chopin’s F Major Etude 
from Op. 10, added after the sonata, 
all had their points of interest. There 
was engaging grace and sparkle in the 
Scarlatti Caprice in E and especially 
the Hummel Rondo in E flat, while 
Prokofieff’s Toccata was played in a 
manner that came nearest to the bril- 
liant style of his former seasons here. 
The audience tried, vainly, to have it 
repeated. 

After his closing Liszt group, con- 
taining the Petrarchan Sonnet, No. 
123, and the transcription of the Paga- 
nini Etude in E Flat Major, besides 
the Polonaise, numerous extras were 
added. L. 


Biltmore Musicale 


The sixth Biltmore musicale, on the 
morning of Jan. 23, presented Santa 
Biondo, soprano of the Metropolitan; 
Josef Lhevinne, pianist, and Ernesto 
Dodds, baritone. All three artists gave 
excellent accounts of themselves and 
were obliged to add extras. 

Mr. Lhevinne’s playing of Chopin, 
Debussy and Liszt was especially bril- 
liant. In an aria from “Masked Ball” 
and French, English and Spanish 
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Many Recitals Heard in Manhattan 


songs, Mr. Dodds revealed his admir- 
able art, as did Miss Biondo in Verdi 
and Puccini arias and songs. The ac- 
companists were Wilfred Pelletier and 


, 


Josef Furgiuele. ‘ 


Martha Baird’s Third Chopin Recital 


Continuing her series of Chopin pi- 

ano recitals in the Barbizon-Plaza Con- 
cert Hall, Martha Baird added to the 
formidable list of the Polish compos- 
er’s works that she has already played 
some additional accomplishments on the 
evening of Jan. 23. 
. It was a taxing program; the four 
Ballades, two Polonaises, six Etudes, 
three Mazurkas, two Nocturnes, the 
“Minute” Waltz and two additional 
Waltzes. Technical demands were met 
with surety by the performer, and the 
interpretative qualities were well 
thought out. 


Maria Kurenko and Barrére Ensemble 


Maria Kurenko, soprano, was solo- 
ist with Georges Barrére’s Little Sym- 
phony in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 25, adding more diversity to a 
program that was planned, with Mr. 
Barrére’s genius for such things, to 
be widely entertaining. 

The Russian soprano, accompanied 
by Emanuel Bay, sang songs by Han- 
del, Fauré and Delibes, with a Reger 
encore, and later, with the orchestra, 
an aria from Mozart’s “Seraglio” and 
songs by Pergolesi, Glazounoff, Wein- 
berg and Dargomijsky. Still another 
vocal contribution was a group of Rus- 
sian songs, with Mr. Bay at the piano. 
Mme. Kurenko sang throughout with 
lustrous tone quality and appropriate 
fecling for each type of song. 

One of Mr. Barrére’s enjoyable talks 
was concerned with the Haydn Sym- 
phony in G Major, whose title, “The 
Hen,” gave him a chance for his sly 
wit. The orchestra also played Griffes’s 
“The White Peacock,” arranged for 
small orchestra, and works by Pierné, 
Debussy and Albeniz. It was a oe ed 
list, but of unflagging interest. 
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Gordon-Pattison Sonata Evening 


The second recital of sonatas for vio- 
lin and piano by Jacques Gordon and 
Lee Pattison was given in Steinway 
Hall on Friday evening, Jan. 23, on 
which occasion the feature of the pro- 
gram was a new Sonata in G Minor 
by Arthur Shepherd. 

Mr. Shepherd’s sonata, which had its 
first New York performance, proved to 
be a work of rare interest, constructed 
with great mastery throughout. The 
performers gave an admirable reading 
of it, and won much applause for them- 





Vladimir Horowitz, Pianist, Who De- 
lighted a Large Audience in a Taxing 
m in Carnegie Hall 


selves and for the composer, who was 
present. 

Admirable performances of Bach’s E 
Major Sonata and Mozart’s Sonata in 
B Flat Major completed the pane. 


Paul Kochanski, Violinist 


Paul Kochanski opened his recital 
at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
Jan. 24 with a performance of Tar- 
tini’s “Devil’s Trill” Sonata that was 
marked by a highly polished technical 
mastery and infallible beauty of tone, 
as well as a classic continence of style. 
In the second group the same qualities 
were present in his playing of an Al- 
legro and Adagio by Bach, for which 
Siloti has arranged the piano part, the 
Bach Praeludium in E Major and two 
Mozart pieces. 

There was a suave elegance rather 
than Spanish fire and abandon in Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole, but that the au- 
dience approved his aristocratic ap- 
proach to this music was evidenced by 
the demonstrative applause that fol- 
lowed. The recitalist got away from 
the traditional program material of 
his instrument in his last group, with 
his own transcriptions of Szymanow- 
ski’s “Chant de Roxane” and de Fal- 
la’s “Ritual Fire Dance.” A _ subtly 
atmospheric tonal effect was achieved 
in the Impressionistic Szymanowski 
piece, while the De Falla Dance proved 
that it lends itself surprisingly well 
to the violin in an adroit arrangement. 
Many extra numbers were added. 
Pierre Luboshutz was the a 


Katherine Bacon, Pianist 


Katherine Bacon, who represents the 
higher intellectual aspects of piano 
playing, gave her second recital of the 
season in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Jan. 24, before a sold-out 
house. 

Miss Bacon’s program contained the 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 8la; Busoni 
transcriptions of Bach, some old French 
numbers and pieces by Chopin, Liszt 
and Albeniz. Throughout the program, 
Miss Bacon’s playing was characterized 
by clean technique, intellectual insight 
and solid musicianship, and it was high- 
ly appreciated by the audience. J. 
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Edward Matthews, Baritone 


Edward Matthews, a Negro baritone 
appearing under the aegis of Roland 
Hayes, made his first New York recital 
appearance in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 24. 

Mr. Matthews displayed a voice of 
good quality and range, well handled 
except in occasional soft passages where 
it was slightly lacking in smoothness. 
His best singing was done in Lieder by 
Brahms and Schubert, and there were 
also gleanings from antique sources 
such as Handel, Monteverde, Scarlatti 
and Purcell, and of course the inevita- 
ble Spirituals. J. Shelton Pollen pro- 
vided good accompaniments. N. 


Virginia and Mary Drane, Violinists 


Two sisters from New Orleans, win- 
ners of a Chautauqua Summer Scholar- 
ship from the Juilliard Foundation, 
Virginia and Mary Drane, gave a re- 
cital for two violins under the spon- 
sorship of the National Music League 
in the Barbizon Club on the afternoon 
of Jan. 25. 

A Duettino Concertante, dedicated to 
them by Carl Busch during their train- 
ing in Kansas City, headed their pro- 
gram, which also included the Vivaldi- 
Nachez Concerto in A Minor, Albert 
Stoessel’s “Suite Antique” and pieces 
by Moszkowski and Godard. Harrison 
Potter assisted at the piano. F. 


Sigrid Onegin, Contralto 


Sigrid Onegin, of glorious voice, was 
heard for the first time this season in 
recital in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Jan. 25. 

_Mme. Onegin began with “Bel Rag- 
gio” from Rossini’s “Semiramide,” sing- 
ing its difficult fiorituri with ease and 
fluency and the slow measures with 
beautiful legato. The four Scotch songs 
arranged by Beethoven were also very 
beautifully sung, as was a group of 
four of the lesser known Strauss songs. 
The assisting artists in the former were 
naa aaa, Wemmaat, and James Scott, 
cellist. olk songs in five langu 
formed the final group. rere 

There was no doubt of the audience’s 
enjoyment of Mme. Onegin’s singing. 
A repetition was demanded of Strauss’s 

Nichts” and extras were given at the 
end, of which the most striking was 
Schubert’s “Erlkénig.” Accompani- 
ments of unusual excellence were played 
by Hermann Reutter. 7. 
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Conducts Detroit Symphony 
on Visit—Operas and 
Recitals Given 


BuFFALO, Feb. 5.— Few orchestral 
conductors have been so acclaimed in 
this city as was Bernardino Molinari, 
who led the Detroit Symphony as guest 
on Jan. 6, under Musical Foundation 
auspices. As novelties here he gave 
Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome,” a 
work of marvelous contrasts, and “The 
Dance of the Wine Press” and 
“Romeo’s Ride” from Zandonai’s opera, 
“Giuletta e Romeo.” The Fourth 
Symphony of Brahms received a no- 
tably smooth, beautifully shaded and 
vital performance. Mr. Molinari shared 
honors with the men of the orchestra 
after each number. 


Concert Given for Unemployed 


The first of several concerts planned 
for the bene‘it of unemployed musicians 
was given on the afternoon of Jan. 11, 
in Elmwood Music Hall, by local play- 
ers under three conductors, Andries 
Cornelissen, Carl Noehren and John 
Ingram. The burden of work fell upon 
Mr. Cornelissen, who showed unusual 


ability. Sidney Carlson, tenor, sang 
the aria “Salut, Demeure” from 
“Faust.” 

On Jan, 12, the Budapest String 





Quartet gave the third chamber music 
recital sponsored by the Buffalo Sym- 
phony Society. A large audience fell 
under the spell of their beautiful play- 
ing. The program included quartets 
by Beethoven, Dvorak and Schubert, 
with a Haydn work as encore. 
Viadimir Horowitz, playing in the 
Philharmonic concerts at the Buffalo 
Consistory, was heard on Jan. 14 in a 
program which included the Chopin B 
Minor Sonata, and works by Bach, 
Hummel, Prokofieff and Liszt. Among 
encores demanded and granted was the. 
pianist’s transcription of the Seguidilla 
from “Carmen.” 
Opera Series Presented 


The New York Grand Opera Com- 
pany opened a three-night engagement 
at the Erlanger Theatre on Jan. 15 
under Bessie Bellanca’s local manage- 
ment. The company numbers many 
young and talented singers, with a few 
routined members recruited from other 
operatic organizations. Fulgenzio Guer- 
rieri, formerly with the San Carlo 
company, was the conductor. The 
eperas attracted large and approving 
audiences. 

In the Chromatic Club Saturday af- 
ternoon series, Isabelle Wheaton Stran- 
ahan, mezzo-soprano, and Paola Cas- 
simir, pianist, were heard on Jan. 10 
at the Twentieth Century Club. 

Mary M. Howarp 





“MIKADO” SUNG BY 
MINNEAPOLIS FORCES 





De Wolf Hopper Is Guest Star in 
Production by Students of State 
University 


MINNEAPOLIS. Feb. 5.—In the in- 
terregnum caused in local musical life 
through the absence of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony on its annual mid- 
winter tour, the University Singers of 
the State University gave the first 
opera heard here this season. Last 
Winter this organization gave “Mar- 
tha” splendidly as a silhouette panto- 
mime, with full vocal and orchestral 
scoring, and with Paul Althouse as 
guest artist. This year, on Jan. 23 
and 24, “The M_kado,” by Gilbert and 
Sullivan, was given by these forces in 
the Northrop Memorial Auditorium, 
with De Wolf Hopper as a guest Koko. 

Earle Killeen conducted the singers 
and orchestra with untiring skill and 
energy, The University Symphony, 
composed of fifty members of the 
student body and faculties, under 
the baton of Abe Pepinsky, also gave 
some extra numbers, which included 
“Festival of the Lanterns” and “To a 
Lotus Flower,” by a talented univer- 
sity student, Irene Bergen. The Uni- 
versity Singers evidently had taken 
many pains with the stage setting and 
costuming. 

When speaking of the cast, the honor 
guest naturally deserves first mention. 
He astoundingly surpassed in action, 
diction and spirit his impersonation of 
a role familiar to the public during 
some forty years. Mr. Hopper, in his 
curtain speeches, confessed that he 
had felt inspired and invigorated by 
the exuberance of university youth. 

The young singers contributed sin- 
cere effort, melodious voices and dis- 
tinctness of enunciation in song and 
speech. Harold Klanck brought to 
the role of Nanki-Poo, the heir-2.ppar- 
ent, minstrel and second trombone, a 
fresh and pleasing tenor, excellent high 
notes and a talent for acting. Shel- 


don Gray as Pooh-Bah produced a deep 
and well-set bass voice and gave a 
good portrayal of the character. 
Kenneth Parks made a very amusing 
and industrious Mikado, and Charles 
Rosenblum was a credible Pish-Tush. 
Olive Griennow, Viola Hoesley and 
Gertrude Johnson made a delightful 
group as the three little maids. Miss 
Griennow, in singing and action, filled 
the heroine’s part most efficiently and 
charmingly. Janet Rohweder was a 
vocally gifted and histrionically digni- 
fied Katisha, free from the exaggera- 
tions with which this role is often 
marred. Victor NILSSON 


Paderewski to Be Soloist at Ann Arbor 
Festival 


ANN ARBOR, Feb. 5.—Ignace Jan 
Paderewski has been prevailed upon to 
extend his American tour for one 
month in order that he may appear as 
soloist at the May Festival here, ac- 
cord ng to a rec:nt announcement by 
Dr. Charles A. Sink, president of the 
University School of Music. 

The famous pianist will be the solo- 
ist with the Chicago Symphony at the 
Friday evening concert, appearing in 
a concerto under the baton of Frederick 
Stock. He will also play a group of 
solo numbers. 

The Festival dates are May 13, 14, 
15, and 16, with a concert each evening 
and afternoon performances on Friday 
and Saturday. Earl V. Moore, musical 
director, will lcad the University 
Choral Union and the Chicago Sym- 
phony in “St. Francis of Assisi” by 
Pierné on Thursday evening and 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff” on 
Saturday evening. Juva Higbee will 
conduct the children’s festival chorus, 
in Harvey Gaul’s “Old Johnny Apple- 
seed.” The Chicago Symphony, under 
Mr. Stock, will as usual participate 
during the entire festival week. Palmer 
Christian will be the organ soloist. 

Other noted soloists will be an- 
nounced later. 
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Zuro Memorial Concert 


As a memorial to their founder and 
leader, the late Josiah Zuro, the Grand 
Opera Choral Alliance and the Sun- 
day Symphonic Society united in a con- 
cert in the new Temple Emanu-El com- 
munity house Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
25. Four hundred musical people, rep- 
resentative of many phases of the art, 
were present to do honor to the memory 
of Mr. Zuro. 

A musical program included the cho- 
rus of sixty men and women, with Ruth 
Rodgers, soprano, as soloist, in ex- 
cerpts from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 
sung with deep emotion. Moses Ru- 
dinoff, baritone, sang the ritual air of 
the “Kaddish,” arranged by Maurice 
Ravel, and Hugo Riesenfeld, Mr. Zu- 
ro’s assistant in the old Manhattan 
Opera and in the moving picture world, 
led the orchestra in three works: a 
march from Halévy’s “La Juive”; the 
adagio of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony and a Mendelssohn-Saminsky 
“Song Without Words.” 

Eulogies of Mr. Zuro’s life were 

iven by Lazare Saminsky, of the 

) pineal of Composers; William J. 
Guard of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
William Morris of the Jewish Theat- 
rical Guild. F. 


Albert Spalding, Violinist 


Following a tour of Europe, Albert 
Spalding returned to give his first New 
York recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 25, with 
André Benoist again as his admirable 
co-artist. The American violinist was 
greeted by a large audience. 

His program was a substantial one, 
including the Porpora Sonata in G Ma- 
jor, Mozart’s Concerto in E Flat Ma- 
jor, Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, Op. 
30, No. 2, and a miscellaneous group. 
The violinist’s admirable technical quali- 
ties and his fluent and polished style 
were in evidence in everything he 
played. In particular, his performance 
of the Mozart Concerto contained many 
beauties. The Beethoven performance 
was a distinguished one and brought 
both artists, repeated recalls. The clos- 
ing group included two of Mr. Spald- 
ing’s compositions, the graceful and im- 
pressionistic “Castles in Spain,” and an 
“Old Irish Song and Dance,” of gravely 
lyrical quality. His arrangement of the 
Albeniz “Sevillana’—a first-rate trans- 
cription—was much admired, as were 
his projections of Lalo’s “Chanson Vil- 


lageoise” and Ysaye’s arrangement of 
Saint-Saéns’s “Etude en forme de 
Valse.” At the end the violinist’s ad- 


mirers crowded up to the front and kept 
him playing encores for some time. 


aul. 


Anton Dounis, Mandolinist 


Anton Dounis, Greek mandolinist 
who has been acclaimed in Europe for 
his virtuosity, was heard in recital in 
the Bijou Theatre on the evening of 
Jan. 25. 
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Such violinistic difficult works as the 
Vieuxtemps Concerto in D Minor and 
Sarasate’s Gypsy Airs, arranged for the 
mandolin, showed his technical ability 
to be of no mean order. Particularly 
brilliant was the Pa — unaccom- 
panied Twenty-Third Caprice, in which 
octave passages were played with al- 
ternate fingers. The soloist’s musical 
interpretations left something to be de- 
sired, but a cordial audience applauded 
the pyrotechnics of his flying fingers. 
Dora Stratos was at the piano. 


Victor Chenkin, Singing-Actor 


For his final recital before sailing 
for Europe and his fourth in New 
York, Victor Chenkin, Russian sing- 
ing-actor and impersonator, gave a 





Mishkin Studio 


Father Finn, Conductor of the Paulist 

Choristers, Recently Heard in an Inter- 

esting Concert of Choral Works in 
Carnegie Hall 


favorite list in the Martin Beck Thea- 
tre on the evening of Jan. 25, before 
an excited audience that clamored for 
encores at every curtain. 

The high spots of the evening were 
the inimitable old Hebrew songs, the 
group of exuberant Caucasian, and the 
Ukrainian peasant songs. In each case 
the characterization and-make-up were 
vivid and unforgettable. Jascha Fish- 
ermann was the accompanist. Q. 

Mary Wigman, Dancer 

Mary Wigman, German danseuse, 
gave her seventh New York recital on 
the evening of Jan. 25 in Chanin’s 
Forty-sixth Street Theatre. 

The program included three new 
dance dramas—‘“Seraphiec Song,” “Gyp- 
sy Mood” and “Dance of Sorrow.” The 
latter was given by Miss Wigman in 
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memory of Anna Pavlowa. This dance 
took place following remarks on the 
late dancer made before the curtain 
by a representative of Miss Wigman’s 
management. The in memoriam re- 
marks were made with the audience 
standing. 

Throughout the recital, Miss Wig- 
man’s dancing had all the beauty and 
strength noted in her earlier perform- 
ances. ae 


Lucia Chagnon, Soprano 


Making her annual appearance in 
recital in New York, Lucia Chagnon, 
soprano, was heard on the evening of 
Jan. 26 in the Town Hall, accompanied 
at the piano by Walter Golde. 

This charming singer, who has won 
much praise in previous years, deliv- 
ered a program admirably contrived in 
its departures from familiar paths with 
decided artistic understanding. Miss 
Chagnon’s voice is one of appealing 
quality and she manages it skilfully, 
blending it to her will with genuine art. 

She sang the “Deh vieni” aria of 
Mozart and the “Songe” aria from 
Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris” as op- 
eratic contributions; five exquisite 
songs of Chabrier, Fauré, Pierné, Ravel 
and Chopin-Viardot; two Sibelius 
pieces, notably “Die stille Stadt” and 
two of Grieg, these grouped with Jen- 
sen’s “Am Ufer des Manzanares,” a 
neglected gem. 

These were all well characterized in- 
terpretatively; only in the more dra- 
matic moments might one have asked 
for more. The final group was made 
up of two songs by Kramer, Mr. Golde’s 
poignant “To an Invalid” and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch’s brilliant “Near to 
Thee.” 

There were many recalls, many flow- 
ers, and a number of encores. W. 


Paulist Choristers 


The Paulist Choristers, Rev. William 
J. Finn, conductor, gave their annual 
concert in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 28. They were reinforced by 
the Medievalists, an ensemble of mixed 
voices, and by the New World Sym- 
phonietta. 

The program ranged from early 
church composers such as Palestrina 
and Lotti, through Bach and Brahms 
to more modern and even contemporary 
composers. One of the most striking 
contemporary numbers was “There Was 
a Knight of Bethlehem,” by Franz C. 
Bornschein, in its first New York hear- 
ing, of which the Paulist Choristers 
gave a well-rounded performance, 
bringing out all the inherent beauty of 
the work. 

The sublime closing chorus of Bach’s 
“St#*Matthew Passion” was beautifully 
sung by the two vocal bodies with the 
Symphonietta accompanying. A beau- 
tiful peice of singing was the Brahms 
Lullaby, sung by Francis Maher, treble, 
with the Choristers accompanying. The 
closing number was the “Sanctus” from 
Gounod’s “St. Cecilia Mass” with John 
Finnegan, tenor, as soloist. Others 
heard in solos were Pauline Cushman, 
Anne Wolcott, Hazel Arth, Fred G. 
Rover and H. Overton Moyle. Edward 
J. Slattery was at the organ and Hugh 
McEdwards at the piano. H. 


José Iturbi, Pianist 


An audience which overflowed onto 
the stage greeted José Iturbi at his sec- 
ond recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 26. 

The feted Spanish pianist opened his 
program with the Toccata in D Major 
and the “Chromatic” Fantasie and 
Fugue of Bach, with some added bass 
octaves “realized” by the pianist. His 
performance was again distinguished 
by the pearly incisiveness and warm 
color which have marked his playing in 
the past. The Mozart Sonata in F Ma- 
jor was endowed with notable lyricism 
and restraint. Schumann’s “Etudes 
Symphoniques” had vigor and sonority. 

The final group brought sharply 
etched and limpid performances of the 
“Jeu d’eaux & la Villa d’Este” of Liszt; 
the same composer’s familiar transcrip- 
tion of the Paganini “Campanella”— 
especially brilliant in the pianist’s read- 
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Fayer, Vienna 


Lucia Chagnon, Soprano, Heard in a 
Town Hall Recital in a Discriminating 
Program of Arias and Songs 


ing and much applauded by the audi- 
ence; the “Complimente” from Grana- 
dos’s “Goyescas” Suite; a first perform- 
ance of a somewhat bombastic work by 
Lazar, “Tempo di marcia Funebre,” 
and the “Spiritual and Blues” from 
Tansman’s intriguing “Sonatine Trans- 
atlantique.” The entire recital was in 
the nature of a triumph, which was 
richly deserved. 


Frank Kneisel, Violinist 


Frank Kneisel, violinist, carrying on 
the tradition of his eminent father to 
whom American music lovers owe so 
much, was heard in recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 27, 
strengthening the good impression 
made last season. 

For his major numbers, Mr. Kneisel 
gave the Mendelssohn Concerto, the 
Brahms Sonata, Op. 100, and Sarasate’s 
Gipsy Airs. There were also shorter 
pieces by Bloch, Brahms, Elman, 
Paganini. 

Last year Mr. Kneisel displayed a 
good technique which might have been 
taken for granted. This year he has 
added assurance and a broader grasp 
of the under-surface significance of his 
pieces, all of which made for good 
effect. 

The Brahms was less convincing than 
the other numbers, although it was 
musicianly and well-considered. The 
Concerto was well given and had not 
only a fine, legato, singing tone, but 
snap and vitality in the difficult final 
movement. The shorter numbers were 
all cleverly differentiated. Emmanuel 
Bay played excellent pian te 


Robert Goldsand, Pianist 


Robert Goldsand, pianist, 
been heard in New York numerous 
times, always with pleasure, gave a 
recital in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 28. 

Mr. Goldsand’s program was un- 
usual. Four Choral Preludes of Bach 
in arrangements by Feinberg and Bu- 
soni opened the program. Following 
these came the Bach Chaconne, ar- 
ranged for the left hand alone by 

(Continued on page 43) 
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ARBOS}IS BOSTON SYMPHONY GUEST 





Spanish Leader Applauded 
for Native Works and 
Others—Koussevitzky Re- 
turns to Conduct Sibelius 
and Strauss Works—Gigli, 
McCormack, Rachmanin- 
off and Budapest Quartet 
Among Noted Visitors 


OSTON, Feb. 5.—Enrique Fernan- 
dez Arbos conducted the Boston 
Symphony as guest, in Symphony Hall 
on Jan. 23 and 24, in a program con- 
sisting of a Suite assembled from the 
works of Corelli, César Franck’s Sym- 
phony, de Falla’s “El Amor Brujo,” 
and his own transcriptions vf two of 
Albeniz’s piano pieces, “El Albaicin” 
and “Navarra.” He achieved a memoc- 
rable climax in the finale of the sym- 
phony, and the purity of tone and line 
in the Corelli Suite brought a rare 
beauty, but it was the Spanish pieces 
that were naturally most anticipated. 
Their characteristic colors and moods 
and rhythms were pleasurable reward. 
On Jan. 26, the Symphony, again un- 
der the baton of Dr. Koussevitsky, 
marked the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of Mozart’s birth, 
which fell on the following day, by 
playing the Symphony in G Minor and 
the Concerto in D Minor, the latter with 
Hortense Monath as pianist. The pro- 
gram also included Ravel’s transcrip- 
tion of Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an 
Exhibition.” Dr. Koussevitsky’s sensi- 
tiveness to Mozart was again in evi- 
dence. Miss Monath was hailed as a 
most admirable young talent. 


Elgar and Sibelius Works Given 


The concerts of Jan. 29 and 30 
brought an Introduction and Allegro 
for Strings by Elgar, the Seventh Sym- 
phony of Sibelius, the “Sinfonia Do- 
mestica” of Strauss. Elgar’s work, for 
string quartet and divided string or- 
chestra, was composed after a visit to 
Wales and the hearing of much Welsh 
folk-music, the spirit of which is sup- 
posedly reflected in this theme. It is an 
altogether pleasant piece of routine 
composition, 

Sibelius’s Seventh Symphony im- 
pressed even more than when first heard 
some five years ago. Stumbling-block 
though it is to the formal analyst of 
themes, its unity and pervasiveness of 
sombre moods are no less than remark- 
able. Its bare, stark, unadorned beauty 
strikes deeply. Sibelius seems to bare 
the root of things not generally un- 
covered. And with Sibelius, Dr. Kous- 
sevitsky “got at the root of things” in 
this symphony. 

One could not imagine a performance 
more clothed with sheer beauty than 
this of the “Domestica.” 

“I will play it as a symphony,” Dr. 
Koussevitsky had said to the writer 
earlier in the week. Evidently he felt 
the same as Strauss did at the first 
performance in 1904, when he refused 
to publish the program in advance of 
performance and remarked, “This time 
I wish my music to be listened to pure- 
ly as music.” As we heard it last Fri- 
day, this music seems without blemish, 
at highest Straussian levels. 


Gigli Gives Concert 


Beniamino Gigli of the Metropolitan 
Opera sang at Symphony Hall on Jan. 
18. His program included operatic airs 
and songs, which he also dramatized. 


He was assisted by Kathryn Newman, 
who gave good account of herself as a 
budding coloratura soprano. 

The same afternoon the Flute Play- 
ers’ Club presented a String Quintet 
(two ’cellos) of Boccherini, Chaus- 
son’s Piano Quartet, and Honegger’s 
youthful Rhapsody for two flutes, clar- 
inet and piano. The players, all Boston 
Symphony men, were as apt with the 
expressiveness of Chausson and the 
tense darkness of Honegger as with 
the pleasing, salon-like music of Boc- 
cherini. 


Bach Cantata Club 


The Bach Cantata Club, under the 
conductorship of Wallace Woodworth 
of the faculty of the Division of Har- 
vard University, gave a performance of 
Mozart’s seldom heard “Requiem” at 
Emmanuel Church on Jan. 19. An or- 
chestra drawn in part from the Boston 
Symphony played accompaniments. 
Mrs. Townsend, Mrs. Loring, Mr. 
Locke from the chorus, and Steuart 
Wilson, English singer, were the solo- 
ists. The chorus, now in its third sea- 
son, has flowered into a notable organ- 
ization. 

At the same time, in Jordan Hall, 
Marjorie Church was playing a pro- 
gram of piano pieces by Scarlatti, Bach, 
Beethoven (Op. 109), Chopin, Scriabin, 
Liszt, Mompou, Albeniz, Granados. Her 
performance showed a high degree of 
technical proficiency and _ excellent 
sense of musical values. 

In a second program, Steuart Wilson 
sang at Paine Hall of Harvard Univer- 
sity on Jan. 20. Of special interest was 
his highly intelligent singing of airs 
from Bach cantatas, his intensely 
vivid singing of songs from Schubert’s 
“Maid of the Mill” and folk-songs from 
Old England and the mountains of 
Kentucky. 

In Jordan Hall, this same evening, 
Justin Sandridge gave a debut recital 
of piano pieces from Beethoven to such 
modernists as Toch and Lecuona, in 
which he showed himself a master of 
brilliant style and technique. 


John McCormack Returns 


For the first time since his Holly- 
wood experience, John McCormack sang 
in Boston on the evening of Jan. 22, 
to a capacity audience at Symphony 
Hall. Both old Italian and modern 
songs came with his usual keen under- 
standing. The Irish folk ballads re- 
vealed McCormack the inimitable. 

Meanwhile at Jordan Hall the or- 
chestra and chorus of the MacDowell 
Club were giving the first concert of 
their season. Arthur Fiedler now con- 
ducts the orchestra and William Ellis 
Weston the chorus. Mr. Fiedler remem- 
bered the name of the club in the play- 
ing of MacDowell’s “Indian Suite.” He 
also achieved “first times in Boston” 
in a ballet suite of Grétry, a Concert 


Piece for Harp and Orchestra by. 


Pierné (Elizabeth Norcross Allen, so- 
loist), and in Holst’s “St. Paul’s Suite” 
for String Orchestra. The chorus sang 
Réntgen’s “Manger and Cross,” Jen- 
kins’s “The Butterfly,” Bell’s “Flower 
of Jesse” and Bortniansky’s “Pater 
Noster.” 


Budapest Players Heard 


The Budapest String Quartet played 
Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 6; Brahms’s 
Op. 51, No. 1, and Dvorak’s Op. 96 
(“American”), at Alumne Hall, Wel- 
lesly College, on Jan. 23. These Hun- 
garians brought exceedingly refined 
tonal quality to their playing, as well 
as all the accepted virtues of ensemble 





Enrique Fernandez Arbos, Who Con- 
ducted the Boston Symphony as Guest 


style. They were at their best in the 
Dvorak quartet. 

One of the younger pianists whose 
recitals are anticipated with pleasure 
is Ruth Culbertson. On this same even- 
ing in Jordan Hall she played a pro- 
gram that included Bach’s French 
Suite in G Major, Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 110, Ravel’s “Alborado del Graci- 
oso” and pieces by Griffes. Rare 
charm and deep insight into the music 
characterized her playing. 

Albion Metcalf, a local pianist with 
considerable following, gave what has 
come to be an annual recital, in Jordan 
Hall on Jan. 24. He played Schu- 
mann’s Sonata in G Minor, Op. 22, and 
miscellany ranging from Beethoven to 
Toch. The depth and sensitiveness of 
his interpretations are matter of com- 
ment hereabouts, as well as his tech- 
nical skill. 


Four Varied Concerts 


Jan. 25 brought -three concerts; one 
of modernist orchestral music by Nich- 
olas Slonimsky’s Chamber Orchestra of 
Boston at the Repertory Theatre; a 
concert by the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra at Jordan Hall and a piano 
recital by Sergei Rachmaninoff at Sym- 
phony Hall. Mr. Slonimsky’s program 
was a repetition of the program recent- 
ly played in Town Hall in New York. 

Thompson Stone of the People’s 
Symphony featured Hermann Goetz’s 
forgotten but pleasurable Symphony in 
F. The soloist was Marion Kingsbury 
in a Mozart aria. Her pleasingly clear 
tones gave evident pleasure. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff confined himself to 
romanticists from Schubert to Liszt. 

Another of the series of Boston 
Morning Musicales at the Statler Hotel 
was given on Jan, 29, with Efrem Zim- 
balist in an unusual program—Corelli’s 
“Folies d’Espagne,” Hubay’s Concerto 
in G Minor, as well as Mozart’s in A 
Major, and the Adagio from Spohr’s in 
D Minor. There were shorter pieces 
by John Powell and Joseph Achron. 

The same evening Isa Kremer sang 
a program of characterizations of Ger- 
man, Jewish, French and English folk- 
songs and ballads. Nicolai Kassman, 
of the Boston Symphony, was assisting 
artist. 

ALFRED H. MEYER 





Frederic Baer, baritone, has been en- 
gaged by the Oratorio Society of New 
York for a performance of Bach’s B 
Minor Mass on May 4. 
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PROVIDENCE HEARS 
STRAVINSKY WORK 


Schumann-Heink Gives Con- 
cert with Pianist—Opera 
Week Given 


PROVIDENCE, Feb. 5.—Stravinsky’s 
“Capriccio” was revealed for the first 
time to a local audience on the evening 
of Jan. 20 when the Boston Symphony, 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting, gave 
its third concert of the season in the 
Albee Theatre. Jesus Maria Sanroma 
played the piano part with much suc- 
cess. The reception accorded the new 
work was decidedly favorable. Bee- 
thoven’s First Symphony headed the 
program. The second half was de- 
voted to Wagnerian excerpts — the 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” the Prelude 
and “Love-Death” from “Tristan,” and 
the Overture to “Rienzi.” 

Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
delighted a large assembly in Infantry 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 27, when 
she gave a “farewell” concert, assisted 
by Felix Fox, Boston pianist. Her 
program included a Handel aria, three 
songs from Schubert, as well as single 
items by Beethoven, Liszt, Wagner and 
Chadwick. Mr. Fox played the F 
Sharp Minor Impromptu and the G 
Minor Ballade of Chopin, the G Sharp 
Minor Prelude of Rachmaninoff, and 
numbers by Debussy, Wagner-Liszt, 
Fox and Strauss-Philipp. 





Opera Series Presented 


The Manhattan Opera Company re- 
turned to give a series at the Opera 
House during the week of Jan. 19, pre- 
senting “Forza del Destino,” “Travi- 
ata,” “Carmen,” “Barber of Seville” 
and “Trovatore.” In the cast for the 
first work were two artists familiar to 
local audiences from previous appear- 
ances: Anna Lissetskaya, who sang 
the role of Leonora, and Giovanni 
Chiaia, tenor, the Don Alvaro. Guido 
Guidi made a pleasing Padre Guardi- 
ano. The conductor was Gabriele 
Simeoni. 

The principals of “Carmen” were 

Zara Jay in the title part, Mr. Chiaia 
as Don José, and Giuseppe Interrante 
as Escamillo. Anna Lodato appeared 
as Violetta in “Traviata” and Davide 
Derlini sang the part of Alfredo. The 
outstanding performer in a production 
of “The Barber of Seville” on Satur- 
day afternoon, Jan. 24, was Mr. Guidi 
in the role of Figaro. Unfortunately 
there were numerous cuts made in the 
score. . 
“La Symphonie Francaise” gave a 
musical evening at the Biltmore Hotel 
for the Catholic Women’s Club on Jan. 
29. This organization, made up of 
players from the Boston Symphony, 
and consisting largely of woodwind 
instruments, includes Abdon Laus, 
bassoon and conductor; Paul Mimart, 
clarinet; Louis Speyer, oboe; G. Bladet, 
flute; Yves Chardon, ’cello; N. Lauga 
and R. Jacob, violins, and L. Hansotte, 
piano. The works played were by De- 
bussy, Schumann, Svendsen, Rhené- 
Baton, Saint-Saéns and Ravel. 

The Mary C. Wheeler School pre- 
sented Hans Ebell, pianist; H. Wel- 
lington Smith, baritone, and Gaston E|- 
cus, violinist, in a concert on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 1. 

ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 





The orchestra of La Scala of Milan 
will make a tour of Germany and neigh- 
boring countries in the Spring. 
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Brahms. Then the “Don Juan” Varia- 
tions of Chopin, and, in conclusion, a 
miscellaneous group by Palmgren, De- 
bussy, Prokofieff, Schénberg and Stra- 
vinsky. 

Technically, Mr. Goldsand astounded. 
In a fearful Toccata by Prokofieff, he 
did things that were unbelievable even 
while one was hearing them done. The 
left-handed Chaconne is, after all, a 
stunt piece and little more. Having got 
over one’s astonishment at the artist’s 
digital facility, one could enjoy a love- 
ly, suave tone and the generally poetic 
feeling displayed. Add to this a charm- 
ing personality, and the verdict is that 
Mr. Goldsand is an unusually interest- 
ing pianist. 


Alda Astori, Pianist 


Alda Astori, pianist, gave a recital 
in Steinway Hall on the evening of Jan. 





Fayer, Vienna 


Robert Goldsand, Viennese Pianist, 

Whose Recent Town Hall Recital Was 

One of the Most Interesting of the 
Season 


28, playing a program largely devoted 

to Italian composers, old and new. 
Those figuring on the list were Scar- 

latti arranged by Tausig, Vivaldi ar- 


ranged by Stradal, Casella, Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, Respighi and Rhené- 
Baton. “A Hero Condemned” by Miss 
Astori and “Little Rascals’ March,” 


dedicated to her by Domenico Brescia, 
were features of the evening. 

Miss Astori displayed a large tone 
and dexterous fingers, as well as ob- 
vious musicianship. A program of 
wider variety would display her pian- 
ism to better advantage. N. 


Truelove and MacKown 


_ Marjorie Truelove, pianist, and Al- 
lison MacKown, ’cellist, were heard in 
joint recital in the Barbizon-Plaza on 
the evening of Jan. 29. 

Together, the artists played Beetho- 
ven’s G Minor Sonata as a beginning 
and one by Paul Paray in B Major to 
close the program. The ensemble was 
good but not impeccable, though the in- 
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tentions were obviously of the highest. 

Miss Truelove presented a group of 
solos by Chopin, Medtner, Griffes and 
Albeniz, and Mr. MacKown one which 
included works by Schumann, Lalo and 
Sinigagiia. As solo performers both 
players displayed evident abilities 
which were readily appreciated by their 
hearers. 


London String Quartet 


The London String Quartet, John 

Pennington and Thomas W. Petre, vio- 
lins; William Primrose, viola, and C. 
Warwick Evans, ‘cello, gave the first 
of two concerts in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 29. 
_ The program consisted of the G Ma- 
jor Quartet by Mozart; the “Biscay” 
Quartet by John B. McEwen, dedicated 
to the organization, and that by Bee- 
thoven in C Major, Op. 59, No. 3. 

The best playing was done in the 
Beethoven work, which had an illumi- 
nating and interesting performance. 
The Mozart was given with good team- 
work but had no particular “lift.” The 
McEwen quartet is in three sections, 
designated: “The Lighthouse,” “The 
Dunes” and “An Old Woman Scraping 
the Fiddle.” The wisdom of carrying 
program music into the domain of the 
string quartet may be open to ques- 
tion, but, in any case, the present in- 
stance had some passages of beauty 
throughout and, in the final section, ot 
jollity as well. It had a meticulous 
performance and was well received. 


Martha Baird Ends Series 


Martha Baird’s fourth and last of a 
series of Chopin piano recitals in the 
Barbizon-Plaza Concert Hall drew a 
good-sized audience on the evening of 
Jan. 30. The prorram included three 
Etudes from Op. 25, the C Minor Noc 
turne, the E Flat Major Valse, the A 
Minor Mazurka, the twenty-four Pre- 
ludes and the B Minor Sonata. Q. 


Westminster Choir 


The forty-eight singers of the West 
minster Choir, from the Westminster 
Choir School at Ithaca, N. Y., with Dr. 
John Finley Williamson as conductor, 
gave its annual New York concert in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 
30, under the auspices of the Greater 
Before the concert, 250 members of 
New York Federation of Churches. 
twelve New York choirs, gowned ap- 
propriately, formed a procession to their 
seats, accompanied by Horace Hollister 
at the organ in the March of the 
Priests from Mendelssohn’s music to 
“Athalie.” 

Dr. Williamson, who has been leader 
of the original choir for ten years, and 
who assumed leadership of the choir 
school when it was transferred from 
Dayton to Ithaca last year, had pre- 
pared a program of a cappella religious 
music for this event. The present choir, 
with a personnel that changes consid- 
erably from year to year, showed re- 
markable precision, tonal balance, and 
excellence in the various sections. 

The music, ranging from the six 
teenth century to the present, was sung 
with a fine sincerity and feeling for 
interpretation. 
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London String Quartet, John Pennington and Thomas W. Petre, Violins; William 
Primrose, Viola, and C. Warwick Evans, "Cello, Who Are in America Again This 
They Were Recently Heard by a Large Audience in the Town Hall 


Season. 


Among the most striking perform- 
ances were those of early music by 
Weelkes, Morales and Schiitz; an ar- 
rangement of “In dulci jubilo” by F. 
Melius Christiansen; “The Death of 
the Choir Boy” by Nicolau; and later 
arrangements. Among _ these latter 
were listed the names of Clarence Dick- 
inson, H. K. Andrews, Dr. William 
Crotch and others. So impressive was 
the atmosphere that in many intervals 
there was no applause, only a hushed 
appreciation. Several numbers had to 
be repeated, and there were extras 
added. F. 

Fay Ferguson, Pianist 


Fay Ferguson, pianist, made a New 
York debut in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 1. 

Miss Ferguson displayed promising 
if not always firmly established ability 
in a program ranging from Bach to 
Szymanowski. She was materially 
aided by an agreeable personality and 
an attractive stage manner. J. 


Alfredo San Malo, Violinist 


Alfredo San Malo, violinist, heard 
recently in a joint recital, appeared in 
a solo recital in Carnegie Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 31. 

In a well-chosen program which in- 
cluded numbers by Handel and Bach, 
the Mendelssohn Concerto, and works 
by both South American and Spanish 
composers, Mr. San Malo gave delight 
to an audience of size. Always a pol- 
ished player, he seems to have grown 


in other ways. His playing at this 
recital had force and authority. The 
Spanish numbers by Sarasate and 


Granados were particularly well pre- 
sented, and Robles’s “Inca Prayer” an 
interesting number. 

The somewhat over-played Mendels- 
sohn Concerto was given with elegance 
in the slow movement and crisp tech- 
nical vitality in the two rapid ones. It 
was, all in all, an afternoon of very 
rood violin playing. Carl Lamson ren- 
dered valuable assistance at the piano. 

H. 
Mary Wigman, Dancer 


Mary Wigman, at her eighth New 
York appearance in two months in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Feb. 
1, introduced four new dances, “Cere- 
monial Figure,” “Dream Image,” “Sol- 
emn Figure” and “Vision in Space.” 

As in all her dance creations, Mme. 
Wigman astounded by her remarkable 
gamut of gesture which seemed never 
to have any repetitions. Her audi- 
ence, which was a capacity one, grew 
almost maudlin in its enthusiasm over 


Mme. Wigman, who has established 
herself as one of the favorites of the 
present season. H 


Dora Zaslavsky, Pianist 


Dora Zaslavsky, young pianist, was 
presented in the Young American Ar- 
tists series in the Barbizon on the 
afternoon of Feb. 1, playing before an 
appreciative audience. Her choice fell 
on the Beethoven “Moonlight” Sonata, 
the Brahms Handel Variations and 
Fugue, and pieces by Debussy, Albeniz 
and Dohnanyi. Fr. 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, Pianist 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, a winner 
in the last contest of the Schubert 
Memorial, who made a striking impres- 
sion as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in the concert 
given under the auspices of the organ- 
ization several months ago, gave his 
first New York recital in Carnegie Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 1. 

The same merits that were brought 
to light in his former appearances char- 
acterized his playing of a taxing pro- 
gram, which included the Bach-Busoni 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor; the 
Beethoven Sonata in E Flat Major, Op. 
31, No. 3; Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini; Chopin’s A Flat 
Ballade and Nocturne in B, and Ravel’s 
Toccata, in addition to several encores. 

The young pianist possesses a definite 
individuality and a highly developed 
technique. His style inclines to rather 
marked contrasts in dynamics, a pre- 
dominantly rapid pace and a tone that 
is brilliant and clear, rather than ca- 
ressing. The Beethoven Sonata was 
given with precision and an interpreta- 
tion that had evidently been thoroughly 
studied, but lacked depth. 

Mr. Gorodnitzki was happiest in at- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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New Columbus Art Gallery Includes Auditorium 
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The Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, Recently Completed and Opened to the Public. 


In Addition to Its Art Treasures, 


the Building Includes a Small Auditorium Suitable for Recitals 





OLUMBUS, Feb. 5.—Fifteen thou- 

sand persons visited the Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts during the three 
opening days, Jan. 22 to 24, inclusive. 
The new structure, of Indiana lime- 
stone, is in the Italian Renaissance 
style and represents an outlay of $1,- 
500,000. It was designed by Richards 
McCarty and Bulford, Columbus archi- 
tects, and is located on East Broad 
Street from Ninth Street to Washing- 
ton Avenue. 


The ground floor contains the most 
attractive small auditorium in the city, 
with 320 comfortable leather chairs on 
a sloping floor, a stage raised to the 
height of one foot, and dressing rooms. 
This hall has been engaged by the Co- 
lumbus Association of Music Teach- 
ers for recitals on alternate Sunday 
afternoons. 


Karl Bolander is director of the gal- 
lery, and O. A. Miller is president of 
the board of trustees. 


ROSWITHA CRANSTON SMITH 


Kremlin Quintet Heard in Concert by 
Brooklyn Morning Choral 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The Win- 
ter concert of the "Morning Choral of 
Brooklyn, under Herbert Stavely Sam- 
mond, was given in the Academy of 
Music on Jan. 20. The assisting or- 

anization with the chorus was the 

remlin Art Quintet. Mercedes Ben- 
nett was the accompanist for the latter 
organization, and Ada Zeller for the 
chorus. 





MAINE CITY GREETS SCHUMANN-HEINK 





Contralto Presented by 
Women’s Chorus in 
Portland 


PoRTLAND, ME., Feb. 5.—Acclaimed 
by an enthusiastic audience in City Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 29, Mme, Er- 
nestine Schumann-Heink again endeared 
herself to listeners by her art and her 
vital personality. She was recalled 
many times during a program of works 
by Handel, Schubert, Beethoven, Liszt, 
Wagner, Hildach, Gertrude Ross, Ward- 
Stephens, Rasbach and Chadwick. She 
was accompanied by Katherine Hoff- 
man. The Women’s Choral Society was 
also heard on the program, with Ru- 
pert Neily conducting. Two a cappella 
numbers sung by the choral group 
were especially well received, as was 
the song, “Chanson d’automne,” com- 
posed by Mr. Neily. 

It is the aim of the members of this 
chorus to sing at the biennial conven- 
vention of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in San Francisco next 
June, and by way of financing the trip 
plans are under way for concerts to be 
given en route to the west coast. 

The Portland Rossini Club on Jan. 17 
presented Guy Maier in a recital pro- 
gram “for young people of all ages.” 
The audience was delighted by his pres- 
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ment of the singing voice. 
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entation and description of modern 
numbers and older works. 

A concert was given in the parish 
house of the State Street Congrega- 
tional Church on the evening of Jan. 
22, by the Portland Rossini Club Cho- 
rus, Marion Wentworth Theis conduct- 
ing. This group has received an invita- 
tion to sing at the National Federation 
of Music Clubs’ Biennial in San Fran- 
cisco. This concert was part of a cam- 
paign to raise the necessary money. A 
salvage shop is being conducted by 
the chorus three days a week in a cen- 
tral location. 

At the concert, in addition to sev- 
eral choral numbers, solos were sung 
by Mrs. Evelyn Badger Carroll, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Lillian Webber Norton, vio- 
linist; Marcia Merrill, contralto, and 
Helen Ward, soprano. John Nash, 
reader, assisted. 

The Portland Music Commission, un- 
der whose auspices regular organ con- 
certs are held each Sunday afternoon 
in the City Hall during the Winter, 
presented Marianne Gonitch, soprano 
of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, as assisting artist on Jan. 25. 
Mme. Gonitch made a particularly fine 
impression upon the audience in her 
interpretation of numbers by Schu- 
mann, Scarlatti, Dvorak, Massenet, 
Puccini, Cyril Scott, Granados, Pa- 
dilla, Perez-Freire and Tchaikovsky. 
Charles Raymond Cronham, who re- 
cently completed his sixth year here as 
municipal organist, played on the organ 
works by Goldmark, Elgar, Ralph Kin- 
der, Liszt and Lansing. 

A testimonial concert, commemorat- 
ing the hundredth anniversay of the 
founding of the order of the Sisters of 
Mercy, was given on the evening of 
Jan. 26, in City Hall. Local artists 
heard in this program of distinct merit 
were Helen Ward, Irene Eagles Close, 
Anna Tyler Madigan and Anna Parks 
Booker, sopranos; Leo Hinds and 
Charles E. Feeney, tenors; John E. 
Fay, organist; J. Daniel McDonald, 
Mrs. Helen McKown Ward and Anna 
C. Carey, pianists; Alfred Morang, 
violinist; Jane Kilroy and Margaret 
Wilson O’Gara, contraltos; Henri Gi- 
boin and Arthur Harnois, baritones. 

AROLYN WHITE JOHNSON 





Student Bands In 
Public Schools 


(Continued from page 8) 

ous, but not insurmountable. It has 
to do with the training of band con- 
ductors. The tremendous growth in 
school bands has found us unprepared 
to furnish qualified leadership. Any- 
one who could play a wind instrument 
has been considered eligible to lead 
the band. Such a situation has re- 
sulted too frequently in a poor stand- 
ard of compositions performed and 
scanty educational returns from the 
performance. The school band leader 
of tomorrow must have a much broader 
and firmer musical training than he 
has at present. He must be able to 
play representative instruments of the 
band, and know the technical problems 
involved in playing the others. He 
must know orchestral as well as band 
literature. He must be able to ar- 
range music satisfactorily for the 
band. He must be familiar with the 
problems and aims of the modern 
school. He must be able to handle 
children skillfully as individuals and in 
groups. 

Just what the future of the school 
band will be, no one can say. Organi- 
zations such as those of Joliet, IIl., 
Township High School, under A. R. 
McAllister, and Senn High School, 
Chicago, under Captain A. R. Gish, 
seem to have reached the ultimate in 
performance that .can be expected of 
high school players. There are per- 
haps twenty-five other bands in the 
country that rank with these two at 
the top. The general level of per- 
formance has advanced by leaps and 
bounds during the last five years. 


After the Band, What? 


From the musical standpoint an im- 
portant question which now faces the 
music supervisor and band conductor 
is: “Shall we be satisfied with the band 
as the most important instrumental 
group in our school? Or shall we, ad- 
mitting that it has decided musical 
limitations, attempt to carry the in- 
terest which the band has aroused 
over into the development of a splen- 
did orchestra with all the musical pos- 
sibilities which are inherent in the or- 
chestra?” In large high schools, both 
a good band and orchestra are pos- 
sible. Smaller schools must practi- 
cally always sacrifice one for the other, 
for lack of players to maintain both. 

From the educational standpoint, 
the band conductor must ask himself: 
“Am I developing a group of trained 
seals who follow my instructions and 
place well up in contests, or am I de- 
veloping the latent musical ability, in- 
terest, and initiative of my students to 
such an extent that their training 
functions independently in their lives 
outside of school? Am I giving my 
students as rich a musical experience 
as the available literature for band 
permits ?” 

Upon the way we answer thes¢ 
questions will depend, largely, the per- 
manency of the band in the schoo! 
curriculum, and the musical values 
which our students derive from it. 














Utica Mannerchor Celebrates Its 
Sixty-Sixth Anniversary 
Utica, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The Utica 
Miinnerchor, one of the oldest singing 
societies in this part of the countr) 
celebrated its sixty-sixth anniversary 
at a banquet in Mannerchor Hall her: 


on Saturday night, Jan. 17. More than 
250 persons were present. Henry Hoff- 
man served as toastmaster. E. K. B. 
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Concerts and Recitals 





(Continued from page 43) 


tacking bravura music. With greater 
maturity, he may also give to his play- 
ing the emotional qualities and poise 
which at present it somewhat lacks. 
The audience was unusually enthusias- 
tic and recalled him repeatedly. 


League of Composers 


Four new works were brought out 
in the League of Composers’ second in- 
formal concert in the Art Centre on 
the afternoon of Feb. 1, by one Ger- 
man, two Russians and one American 
composer. 

Andrey [Illiashenko’s “Quasi Trio” 
for piano, violin and ‘cello was played 
first, all of its intricacies revealed and 
solved by the performers: Harry Cump- 
son, Joseph Coleman and Julian Kahn. 

Mr. Cumpson then played an Etude- 
Toccata by Wladimir Vogel, young Ger- 
man, a work of solid merits. Followed 
a performance of Nicolai Berezowsky’s 
Duo for viola and clarinet, in which 
the composer played with Alexander 
Pripadcheff as clarinetist. William 
Dinsmore performed in his own Trio 
for piano and strings with Wolfe Wolf- 
insohn, violinist, and William Durieux, 
’cellist. Mr. Dinsmore’s Trio showed 
decided melodic gifts, and Mr. Bere- 
zowsky’s work a suavity of line and 
skill in the tonal combination of the 
two instruments. The listeners were 
numerous and extremely enthusiastic. 

F 


People’s Chorus 


In its first “intimate singing enter- 
tainment” of the season, the People’s 
Chorus, Lorenzo Camilieri, conductor, 
produced an afternoon of interest and 
charm in the Town Hall on Feb. 1. An 
improvement in the chorus of more than 
150 voices was noticeable, although the 
balance of numbers is still in favor of 
the women. They sang music of Bort- 
nayanski, Bach, Beethoven and Gounod, 
and the conductor’s hymn, “O Most 
High,” among other works. 

Benno Rabinof, violinist, was the so- 


loist, playing two groups of short 
works, with Bertha Rich as accom- 
panist. He played with technical skill 


and artistic sensibility. Morris W. Wat- 
kins was the club accompanist. F. 


Friends of Music 


The second annual performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” by the Friends 
of Music was given in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on the afternoon of 
Feb. 1. The soloists were Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Louise Lerch, sopranos; 
Marion Telva and Dorothea Flexer, con- 
traltos; Paul Althouse and Hans Clem- 
ens, tenors; Friedrich Schorr, baritone, 
and Dudley Marwick, bass. 

The propriety of singing this work 
in German has been discussed before 
in these pages and the point need not 
be brought up again, nor Mr. Bodan- 
zky’s ill-considered snipping of the 
score. 

Some of the choral singing was su- 
perb, notably that which in English 
is “He Watching Over Israel.” Mme. 
tethberg’s beautiful voice was exquisite 
in lyrical bits. The more dramatic 
“Hear Ye, Israel,” while well sung, 
seemed less in her genre. Mr. Schorr 
did a fine job with “It Is Enough,” 
and Mr. Althouse’s singing of his mu- 
sic was satisfactory in every respect. 
The remaining soloists did well the 
small things they had to do. Mme. 
Telva sang “O Rest in the Lord” 
somewhat more rapidly than one is ac- 
ustomed to hear it, but otherwise her 
delivery of the aria was very beartiful. 


Isa Kremer, Diseuse 


Isa Kremer, who had been absent 
from this country for three years, gave 
one of her unusual programs in the 
Chanin Theatre on the evening of Feb. 

, an occasion which marked her reap- 
pearance in New York. A cordial au- 
lience welcomed her, and gave unstinted 
approval of her program, which con- 
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tained much of international interest. 
The voice is sympathetic and well 
handled, but it is in matters of char- 
acterization and personality that Mme. 
Kremer is surpassing. Old and mod- 
ern folk-songs in French, Italian, Rus- 
sian, German and English, and numer- 
ous encores, found her at her brilliant 
best, Isaiah Seligman, assisting pianist, 
played works by Chopin and Brahms 
in the interludes. F. 


Walter Edelstein, Violinist 


Walter Edelstein, a young violinist, 
who has been concertizing in Euro- 
pean capitals for the last year and a 
half, reappeared here in recital on Sun- 
day evening, Feb. 1, at the Guild 
Theatre. 

His principal items were the E Minor 
Sonata of Bach, the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo in B Minor and Ravel’s “Tzi- 
gane.” In these works his perform- 
ances were all of a very high level, 
both technically and musically. Mr. 
Edelstein, a pupil of the great Kneisel, 
has a noble style and a warm and beau- 
tiful tone. 

His final group consisted of the 
familiar Gluck melody from “Orfeo” 
in Kreisler’s transcription, a “Cortége”’ 
by Lili Boulanger, Kramer’s Eklog and 
the de Falla-Kreisler Danse Espagnole 
from “La Vida breve.” These, too, 
were capitally played, with individual 
characterization. Extras were de- 
manded, among them Ravel’s “Piéce en 
forme d’Habanera,” a Sicilienne by 
Paradies-Dushkin and Samazeuilh’s 
“Chant d’Espagne.” Emanuel Bay 
was the accompanist. A. 





Orchestral Concerts 
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brilowitsch’s temperament as a pianist, 
he seems to give over some of his best 
conducting into the hands of his com- 
patriots. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Children 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Children’s Series, Ernest Schelling, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 31 
morning. The program: 
TD: TED no i 6 b dbs206 0 cba Purcell 
Overture No. 3, to “Leonore’’.... Beethoven 
SETOD BE ME nk ceeecesccess Strauss 


Horn Solo: B. Jaenicke 
Concerto for Seven Trumpets and Horns 
and Tympani ...... Unknown Composer 
Trumpet Solo: H. Glantz 
In Modo Religioso ............. Glazounoff 
Song: “When Johnny Comes Marching 


m 

Finale from Fourth Symphony. . Tchaikovsky 

The customary audience of delighted 
youngsters attended with interest not 
only the musical part of the program 
but also Mr. Schelling’s illuminating 
talks. 

Horns and trumpets were the instru- 
ments delineated, and as usual the 
music exemplified these. The lantern 
slides were a vivid assistance in a well 
arranged program. 





BRUCKNER GROUP FORMED 





New Society Aims to Promote Interest 
in Rarely-Heard Music 


The recently formed Bruckner So- 
ciety of America has announced the 
aim vf developing in the music-loving 
public a greater interest in and appre- 
ciation of the music of Bruckner and 
Mahler and modern works which are 
considered the outgrowth of classical 
traditions. 

The society intends to pursue this 
aim through the giving of lectures, 
the publication of articles and books, 
and the encouragement of perform- 
ances of music by these composers on 
the part of existing organizations. 
Lectures are planned on the following 
subjects: “Church Music for the Con- 
cert Hall,” “Wagner and Bruckner,” 
“The Art Song After Wagner,” “The 
Psychology of Polyphony” and “The 
Development of the Choral Sym- 





Anton Dounts, Greek Mandolinist, Who 
Created an Unusual Impression at 
His First New York Concert, Where He 
Played Numerous Works of Extreme 
Difficulty, Including Transcriptions of 

Classical Numbers es 





phony.” The society plans to affiliate 
with the Bruckner Internationale 
Gesellschaft. 

The executive committee consists of 
Frederick Betz, Dr. Henry T. Fleck, 
Robert W. Grey, Frederick W. Jones, 
Dr. Ernst Lert, George R. Marek, 
Joachim H. Meyer and Max Smith. 
Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier is honorary chair- 
man. 


SEVEN GUEST CONDUCTORS 
FOR H.S. ORCHESTRA CAMP 





Study of Acoustics a New Feature, 
Says Joseph E. Maddy, Director 


Plans for the 1931 Summer season 
of the High School Orchestra and Band 
Camp at Interlochen, Mich., were an- 
nounced by Joseph E. Maddy, president 
and musical director, recently. They 
include the presence of seven distin- 
guished guest conductors to supplement 
Mr. Maddy’s leadership: Henri Ver- 
brugghen of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony; Eugene Goossens of Rochester, 
next season to be Cincinnati Symphony 
conductor; Ossip Gabrilowitsch of the 
Detroit Symphony; Howard Hanson of 
Rochester; John Philip Sousa; Edgar 
Stillman Kelley and Carl Busch. 

A. A. Harding, of the University of 
Illinois, will have charge of the band, 
as before. 

The study of acoustics will be a new 
feature of the camp. A _ laboratory 
will be established, under the direction 
of John Redfield of Columbia Univer- 
sity, assisted by an engineer from an 
instrument factory, for the purpose of 
acquainting the young musicians with 
the properties of sound-production in 
each orchestral instrument, and the 
possible discovery of improvement on 
the instruments of today. 

Those who are of a mechanical turn 
of mind may also study and experi- 
ment with radio and its possibilities. 
The full enrollment of 300 student- 
players in high school orchestras and 
bands is expected, according to Mr. 
Maddy. 


WORCESTER WELCOMES 
INTERESTING CONCERTS 





Hoffman Quartet Heard in Series at 
Art Museum—Recital by Marian 
Anderson 
WORCESTER, Feb. 5.— The Hoffman 


String Quartet, assisted by Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, official pianist of the Boston 
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Symphony, and William  Valkinier, 
French horn player, gave a program of 
chamber music at the Worcester Art 
Museum on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 25. 
This was one of the bi-weekly series 
of concerts arranged for the general 
public by the museum trustees. The 
quartet includes Jacques Hoffman, 
leader and first violin; Lloyd Stone- 
street, second violin; Hans Werner, 
viola; and Carl Bath, ’cello. 


Other Events 


Marian Anderson, Negro contralto, 
was presented by Edith Abercrombie 
Snow in the second of her mid-Winter 
musicales, on the afternoon of Feb. 1, 
in the Bancroft Hotel ballroom. Her 
program included well-sung groups in 
Italian, German and English, and Negro 
spirituals. 

Irma Watson, contralto, and Howard 
Harrington, tenor, were the guest art- 
ists at the mid-Winter concert of 
Northeastern University in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, on Jan. 31. Old English 
and seventeenth century French songs 
made up their program. 

JOHN F. KyEs, Jr. 


CONTEMPORARY ART IS 
REVIEWED IN MAGAZINE 





Works of Szymanowski and Stravinsky 
And Others Analyzed in Quarterly 
Review 


The January-February issue of the 
quarterly review, Modern Music, re- 
cently issued, includes a number of 
interesting features. Hugh Ross con- 
tributes an analytical article on the 
Polish composer Szymanowski, the 
American premiere of whose “Stabat 
Mater,” he conducted with the New 
York Schola Cantorum on Jan. 29. 
Mary Wigman, the celebrated German 
dancer, is represented by a statement 
in which she sets forth her credo for 
dancing without music. Stravinsky’s 
“Symphonie de Psaumes,” which was 
introduced by Koussevitzky in Boston 
late in December and will soon be 
heard in New York, is reviewed by 
Walter Piston of Harvard University. 


Difficulties in Fellowships 


Paul Rosenfeld, in “The Destiny of 
Exile,” discusses the anomalous situ- 
ation of young creative talents in 
America who win fellowships and 
scholarships that prescribe a tempo- 
rary exile from their own country. 
The American Composers’ series, which 
Modern Music is now publishing with 
each issue, is continued with a critical 
article on Emerson Whithorne by 
Richard Hammond. An _ unpublished 
portrait of Whithorne by the late Rob- 
ert Chanler is reproduced. 

There is also an analysis of the 
work of Alban Berg, composer of 
“Wozzeck,” and Anton von Webern, 
by a German critic. A discussion of 
the German situation is contained in 
an article on the economic determina- 
tion of music from a publisher’s point 
of view by Hans Heinsheimer of the 
staff of the Universal Edition. 

New Works in New York 

A commentary on new works pre- 
sented in New York this season is made 
by the young composer, Marc Blitz- 
stein. There is also an account of the 
music of Cuba by Henry Cowell, who 
has just returned from a visit to that 
country. A design for “Oedipus Rex” 
by Robert Edmond Jones, for the New 
York stage premiere of the work, to 
be presented by the League of Com- 
posers and Leopold Stokowski in April, 
completes the issue. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE STUDIOS 
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Artists from Estelle Liebling Studio 
Busy in Various Fields 


Numerous professional singers from 
the studios of Estelle Liebling have 
been filling important engagements re- 
cently and are listed for additional ap- 
pearances in opera and concert. 

Devora Nadworney, contralto, of the 
National Broadcasting Company, sang 
the role of Carmen at Bridgeport, 
Conn., on Jan. 20, when the Bizet opera 
was given by the Bridgeport Oratorio 
Society. Patricia O’Connell, soprano, 
of the Little Theatre Opera Company, 
was soloist with the Manhattan Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Jan. 18. Eliz Ger- 
gely has been engaged by the Messrs. 
Shubert as prima donna in the re- 
vival of “The Student Prince.” 

Melvena Passmore, coloratura so- 
prano, has been signed for a five weeks’ 
tour with the New York Opera Com- 
pany, beginning Jan. 12. Gertrude Wie- 
der, contralto, plans to give a second 
recital in Boston on Mareh-5. 

Sara Jane has been chosen by Messrs. 
Sehwab and Mandel for their new show 
“America’s Sweetheart.” Mary Craig, 
soprano, was soloist with the Guido 
Chorus in Buffalo on Jan. 19. 

The following artists have been en- 
gaged by Roxy for his forthcoming 
tour: Beatrice Belkin, Marie Bowman, 
Patricia Bowman, Celia Branz, Allan 
Burt, William Cleary, Dorothy Githens, 
Ralph Jameson, Dorothy Miller, Viola 
Philo and Helen Sada. 

Dorothy Miller, soprano of the Roxy 
Theatre, sang on the Public Ledger 
Hour over Station WHAT in Philadel- 
phia on Jan. 4. Lois Hood, coloratura 
soprano, was one of the singers in the 
special quartet at the Roxy Theatre 
during the first week of January. 

Berta Winchell, soprano, will sing for 
the Jewish Club on Feb. 2 in the Park 
Royal Hotel. Paul Cadieux, tenor, was 
soloist at the Minerva luncheon held at 
the Hotel McAlpin on Jan. 26. 





Pupils of Constantino Yon Heard in 
Recital 


Constantino Yon presented two of 
his most promising students in a re- 
cital on Jan. 22 at the Blessed Sacra- 
ment School. Piano and vocal num- 
bers were given by Inez Quelquejeux, 
pianist, and Francesca Iovine, mezzo- 
soprano. 

The program began with a Chopin 
Impromptu played by Miss Quelque- 
jeux, followed by the Chopin Berceuse 
and “Valse posthumous” and Liszt’s 
“Nightingale.” Miss Iovine sang the 
“Cradle Song” of Tchaikovsky and 
Meyer Helmund’s “Maiden’s Song.” 
She concluded with songs by Brahms 
and del Riego, and the “Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix” from “Samson and 
Delilah” by Saint-Saéns. Mr. Yon ac- 
companied Miss Iovine at the piano. 





Amato Pupil Fills Engagements 


Craig McDonnell, baritone, one of 
Pasquale Amato’s most promising pu- 
pils, sang with much success at the 
Woman’s Club in Bronxville, N. Y., on 
Jan. 28. 

Mr. McDonnell was soloist with the 
Perole String Quartet over station 
WOR on Feb. 1. His program included 
the Largo from Handel’s “Xerxes” and 
songs by Bendel, Wade and Durante. 





Churches Engage Pupils of Florence 
Turner Maley 


Pupils of Florence Turner Maley 
who have secured engagements in 
churches are Edwin Gard, tenor, at 
Riverside Church, New York; Minna 
Gard, soprano, Jean Hutchinson, mez- 
zo-soprano, and Fred Schepper, tenor, 
at Grace Baptist Church, New York; 
Gladys Wolf, soprano, and Minnie 
Dietch, contralto, at Hunt’s Point 
Presbyterian Church; Michael Romano, 
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tenor, Thomas Chase and Francis 
Russo, alto, at St. Michael’s Church, 
Ozone Park. 





La Forge-Berimen Artists Presented 
in Recital at Studios 


Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bert- 
men presented a group of artist pupils 
in recital at their studios on Jan. 29. 
The program was opened by Phoebe 
Hall, pianist, who played a group of 
Chopin skillfully. Nathaniel Cuthright, 
tenor, then sang, with ease and intelli- 
gence, a group of old Italian songs. 
Hazel Arth, winner of the second At- 
water Kent contest, gave an excellent 
performance of a group in French and 
English. She has a rich contralto voice 
of wide range which she produces flaw- 
lessly. Marion Packard was at the 
piano for Mr. Cuthright and Phil Ev- 
ans for Miss Arth. 

Edna North, pianist, was next heard. 
A fine technique and good musicianship 
characterized her playing. Lorna 
Doone and Virginia Dare Williamson, 
sopranos, gave a group of duets, their 
voices blending celightfully. Harold 
Dart, a young pianist of remarkable 
attainments, played a group of De- 
bussy and Liszt. Harrington van Hoe- 
sen, baritone, sang with his usual style 
and good taste. He was in excellent 
voice and gave much pleasure. The 
program was concluded by Kathryn 
Newman, coloratura soprano, who made 
a fine impression with her artistic in- 
terpretations of three Rossini songs. 

The La Forge-Berimen musicale 
over WEAF on Jan. 29 was interest- 
ing. Le Roy Weil, baritone, sang effec- 
tively songs in German, Spanish and 
English. Maria Halama,  mezzo- 
soprano, gave two groups with style 
and finesse, revealing a lovely voice of 
excellent timbre. Phil Evans furnished 
his usual fine accompaniments. 

Lorna Doone and Virginia Dare Wil- 
liamson, sopranos, and Edna North, 
pianist, gave the radio musicale on 
Jan. 22. 

Mr. La Forge is featured with 
Frances Alda on the Boscul Coffee 
Hour. These artists are heard twice 
each week: Wednesdays at 7:30 over 
station WEAF and Fridays at 7:15 
over WJZ. 


Second Musicale Given at Studio of 
Herman Neuman 


The second musicale of the season 
at the studio of Herman Neuman was 
given on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 25. _ 

Mary Stuart, Scottish soprano, dis- 
closed a vocal and interpretative artis- 
try in arias by Bach, Handel and Mo- 
zart, Old English folksongs and, in 
commemoration of the birthday anni- 
versary of Robert Burns, a group of 
his songs. ; 

John Kelvin, young Irish-American 
tenor, sang well-chosen groups of Irish 
folk-songs and works by Franck, Do- 
naudy, Massenet and Rachmaninoff. 

Mr. Neuman spoke on the spirit of 
Burns and played expert accompani- 
ments. 

Miss Stuart sang for members and 
guests of the National Democratic Club 
in New York on Feb. 7. 





Artist Pupil of Anna Herbert Koehnle 
Sings in “Marriage of Figaro” 


Madge Cowden, coloratura-lyric so- 
prano, sang the role of Cherubino in 
“Marriage of Figaro” with the Little 
Theatre Opera Co., in the Heckscher 
Theatre, on Jan. 24, and during the 
previous week in the Brooklyn Little 
Theatre. On Feb. 12 she will sing at a 
performance of “Hansel and Gretel” in 
the Town Hall. 

Miss Cowden gave a recital at the 
studio of Solof Alberti recently, sing- 
ing works in French, German and Ital- 
ian. She is a pupil of Anna Herbert 
Koehnle. 


Pupil of Carl M. Roeder Heard in East 
Orange Recital 


Robert Riotte, pianist, pupil of Carl 
M. Roeder, was heard in a recital at 
the East Orange High School, East Or- 
ange, N. J., on the evening of Jan. 20. 
The young pianist, who in 1929 won the 
Bamberger musical scholarship, was 
applauded for his performances of two 
Sonatas by Scarlatti, Beethoven’s So- 
nata in F Minor, Op. 57, and numbers 
by Brahms, Mendelssohn-Liszt, Chopin, 





STATE GOVERNORS JOIN 
MUSIC WEEK COMMITTEE 





Heads of National Organizations Also 
Rally to Promote Eighth Annual 
Event, May 3-9 
Eight State governors have recently 
accepted membership in the Honorary 
Committee of Governors for National 
Music Week, headed by President 
Hoover as Honorary Chairman and 
including the chief executives of al- 
most all the States. These newly en- 
rolled governors are: Harry G. Les- 
lie, Indiana; Harry H. Woodring, Kan- 
sas; John G. Winant, New Hampshire; 
O. Max Gardner, North Carolina; 
Julius L. Meier, Oregon; Warren E. 
Green, South Dakota; Stanley C. Wil- 
son, Vermont, and Philip F. La Follette, 

Wisconsin. 

This governmental endorsement has 
given a marked impetus to the Music 
Week movement, particularly through 
the governor’s proclamation or public 
statement on the Music Week, which 
action was taken last year in twenty- 
seven States. In addition, leading 
State organizations have notified the 
committee that they will take an active 
part in promoting the eighth annual 
National Music Week, May 3-9. 

Heads of nine national organizations 
have also accepted membership in the 
committee. They are: Ralph _ T. 


Debussy and Tcherepnine, and _ the 
Liszt-Busoni “La Campanella.” 
O’Neil, American Legion; Mrs. Lida 


Foote Tarr, Camp Fire Girls; Mrs. 
Frederick Edey, Girl Scouts; Raymond 
M. Crossman, Kiwanis International; 
Earle W. Hodges, Lions International; 
C. Alfred Wagner, Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce; Russell V. 
Morgan, Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference; Otto B. Heaton, National 
Association of Music Merchants, and 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


Dai Buell, Pianist, Heard in Washing- 
ton Musicales 


Dai Buell, pianist, was heard during 
January in several musicales at diplo- 
matic functions in Washington. Among 
the most important engagements was 
an appearance at the Austrian Lega- 
tion at a musicale and dinner given by 
the Austrian Minister and Mme. 
Prochnik in honor of Vice-President 
Curtis. The auditors included Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Everett Gann, the 
Ambassadors of Mexico and Poland, 
the Ministers of the Netherlands and 
Jugoslavia and many other noted 
guests. 

Miss Buell also played at the home 
of Representative and Mrs. Charles A. 
Eaton at an entertainment given in 
honor of the Italian Ambassador and 
Donna Antoinetta de Martino. 


LOUISVILLE HEARS 
DIVERSE PROGRAMS 


Paderewski and Grainger 
Are Visitors — Local 
Orchestras Heard 


LOUISVILLE, Feb. 5.— Paderewski, 
who has not appeared here for several 
years, was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a large audience in the 
Memorial Auditorium on Jan. 19. He 
played a formidable program: Handel- 
Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy, 
Rachmaninoff, Wagner and Paganini- 
Lizst. Five encores were demanded 
and given. In the afternoon he made 
a short address in the Flag Room of 
the Memorial Building. His Louisville 
concert was sponsored by J. H. Thu- 
man. 





Percy Grainger Heard 


Percy Grainger was presented by the 
Steedman Orchestra and Choral Soci- 
ety in the Columbia Auditorium on 
Jan. 18. After a short address on 
“Many Voiced Music,” Mr. Grainger 
led a program made up largely of his 
own works or his arrangements of 
compositions by Bach and Purcell. The 
Bach A Minor Fugue was played on 
six pianos by twelve performers, and 
the C Major Fugue was played on two 
harmoniums by Mr. Grainger and 
Norman Voelker. 

Other numbers were “Handel in 
the Strand,” Zanzibar Boat Song 
(massed pianos); “Spoon River,” by 
the orchestra, Alma Steedman conduct- 
ing; “To a Nordic Princess,” and a 
group of Danish Folk Songs collected 
by Mr. Grainger and Evald Tang 
Kristensen. The choral numbers were 
“The Recessional” (Kipling’s words) ; 
“Shallow Brown,” with Harold Logan 
as tenor soloist and “The Hunter in 
His Career,” all by Grainger. 


Local Orchestras Heard 


The Y. M. H. A. Symphony Orches- 
tra gave a concert in its educational 
series, the subject being “The Opera 
and Oratorio Forms.” A. F. Marzian, 
director of music in the Male High 
School, was guest conductor, and the 
singers assisting were Mme. Cara 
Sapin, contralto; Catherine G. Ham- 
mock, soprano; Miller Haas, tenor, and 
Norman Ritchie, baritone, with Flor- 
ence Montz at the piano. Joseph Hor- 
vat is the leader of the orchestra and 
Morris Simon is concert manager. 

The new Y. W. C. A. Symphony, 
Ruth von Buest, conductor, gave its 
first concert in the Association Audito- 
rium on Jan. 13. The soloist was Mary 
Gorman, who sang Schubert’s Sere- 
nade, accompanied by the orchestra. It 
was an excellent performance for an 
amateur company of players. 

The Triangle Club of Princeton pre- 
sented “The Tiger Smiles” in the Me- 
morial Auditorium on Dec. 30. The 
musical comedy was the work of under- 
graduates of the university. 

The Yale Glee Club gave an excellent 
concert in the Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium on Dec. 24. 

KATHARINE WHIPPLE Dosps 


Chicago Opera to Visit Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 5.—The Chicago 
Civic Opera Company will present 
“Mignon” and “Die Walkiire” here on 
Feb. 18 and 19. Tito Schipa, Mar- 
gherita Salvi and Coe Glade will be 
principals in the first named, and Ma- 
rie Olszewska, Lotte Lehmann, Frida 
Leider, Theodore Strack, Rudolph Bock- 
elmann and Alexander Kipnis in the 
latter. 
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ONGENIAL and devoted as the 

most exclusive of golf foursomes 
are the members of the Hart House 
String Quartet of Toronto, who are 
now in the eighth year of their playing 
and lengthy touring together. 

On completion of their three Stein- 
way Hall concerts, we renewed ac- 
quaintance with them at their New 
York hotel on a recent afternoon and 
heard some stories of their travels. 

“The name of the quartet has often 
to be explained,” said Boris Hambourg, 
the ’cellist. “For instance, after the 
four of us had been introduced in turn 
to the dean of a college in the Middle 
West on our arrival, he looked mysti- 
fied and asked: ‘But where is Mr. 
House?’ 

“Our ensemble takes its name, not 
from an individual but from an insti- 
tution—the art and recreation centre 
of the University of Toronto, which 
the Honorable Vincent and Mrs. Massey 
built in honor of Hart Massey, founder 
of the Massey family in Canada. 

“In the beautiful theatre of Hart 
House we give a subscription series of 
six concerts each season. And all of 
the six hundred seats are always filled 
with devotees of chamber music. On 
the day before each concert we play 
the same program in Convocation Hall 
for the students of Toronto University. 
Such responsive, enthusiastic audi- 
ences!” 


Music Appreciation Grows 


Mr. Hambourg is greatly impressed 
by the tremendous strides appreciation 
for the best in music and particularly 
the interest in chamber music have 
made throughout the Dominion in the 
past few years. And no wonder, for 
the quartet is now on a coast-to-coast 
tour of Canada on which they will give 
over sixty concerts. 

“It has been our privilege to intro- 
duce to Canadian audiences dozens of 
new works in the ccurse of our career,” 
added Mr. Hambourg. “These have in- 
cluded quartets by Bartok, Hindemith, 
Delius, Goossens and other distin- 
guished contemporaries. In New York 
we have also given several first per- 
formances — notably the quartet by 
Wesley La Violette, the Chicago com- 
poser, and, just the other day, the 
Suite by the young Hungarian com- 
poser, Giorgy Kosa, which is dedicated 
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Hart House String Quartet on 


Coast-to-Coast Tour of Canada 
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to our Mr. de Kresz. Our repertoire 
also contains delightful works by the 
Canadian composers, Ernest MacMillan, 
Healy Willan, Leo Smith, Alfred La 
Liberté, Claude Champagne, Hector 
Gratton and others.” 


Train Crew Gives Tribute 


Proud as Punch was Géza de Kresz, 
first violin of the ensemble, over his 


newly acquired Canadian citizenship. 
In fluent and impeccable English the 
former Hungarian told of a striking 
episode in the quartet’s experience. 
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“We were on a train going from 
Montreal to Quebec and arranged to 
practice in the diner after the last meal 
was served. With the first lively 
strains of Debussy’s quartet we drew 
an unexpected audience—chef, waiters, 
porters and others, most of them 
French. When we came to the lovely 
muted slow movement the din of the 
train drowned out every sound, and we 
were astonished to hear the conductor 
shout: ‘Stop the train!’ The engineer 
was signalled, and for seven minutes 
silence reigned while we played the 
Andantino. Need I say that we did it 


con amore, as never before?” 
“Ves ” 
, 


interpolated young Harry 
Adaskin, second violin 
of the quartet, “but 
tell the sequel.” 


v.20 


Members of the Hart 
House String Quartet 
Talk Over Their Cana- 
dian Itinerary. Left 
to Right, Gesa de 
Kresz, Milton Black- 
stone, Harry Adaskin 
and Boris Hambourg 
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Mr. Adaskin was 
prevailed upon to re- 
count it himself. “You 
can call it ‘the loco- 
motive’s revenge,’ ” he 
explained. “Shortly 
after that Quebec trip 
we were playing in 
Hamilton, Ontario, at 
the Conservatory of 
Music there, which is 
quite close to train 
tracks. We were play- 
ing the Debussy quar- 
tet again, when right 
in the middle of the 
slow movement an en- 
gine pulled up, snort- 
ing and thundering, 
completely extinguish- 
ing the music. We had to give up and 
wait until quiet was restored. I am quite 
positive it was the same engine that had 
to stop for us en route to Quebec!” C. E. 








Boston Hears Chicago 
Opera 











(Continued from page 3) 


outstanding of the week. It was the 
opinion of operatic veterans that no 
such “Meistersinger” had been heard 
here since a memorable performance 
by Toscanini and the Metropolitan a 
score of years ago. The Hans Sachs of 
Mr. Bockelmann won the honors of the 
performance. But above all the singers, 
Messrs. Pollak and Erhardt were the 
real heroes of the afternoon. 

In “Don Giovanni,” on the afternoon 
of Jan. 31, a cast including Mmes. Lei- 
der, Burke and Rajdl, and Messrs. 
Hackett, Vanni-Marcoux, Lazzari, Bac- 
caloni and Baromeo, and Mr. Pollak, 
the conductor, won high praise for 
abandoning the traditional way with 
the “great airs” in such a degree as to 
make of the opera an interesting and 
forceful stage play. 

“Pelléas and Mélisande,” sung on 
Jan. 29, with Emil Cooper replacing 
the departed Polacco as conductor and 
with Barre-Hill succeeding the former 
excellent José Mojica as _  Pelléas, 
proved of immense interest. Mary 
Garden’s Mélisande was potent as ever. 

De Falla’s ballet roused a storm of 
protest on account of a choreographic 
scheme other than that of the original, 
a dance technique frequently not Span- 





ee 


ish, the inclusion of group dances where 
the origina] intended solo numbers and 
the inclusion of characters and incidents 
not contemplated by the composer. 
“Traviata” brought the only appear- 
ances for the fortnight of Tito Schipa 
and John Charles Thomas. With the 
admirable Claudia Muzio as Violetta, 
the work was almost as well received 
as the best of the German operas of 
the week. ALFRED H. MEYER 
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MENUHIN RECITAL 
AMAZES DETROIT 


Local Pianist Is Heard 
with the Symphony— 
Iturbi Applauded 


DetroiT, Feb. 5.—Yehudi Menuhin 
created more discussion as a result of 
his recital on Jan. 29, in Masonic Tem- 
ple, than any other artist heard here 
this season. It was the youth’s first 
appearance here in recital, his only 
other performance having been as solo- 
ist with the Detroit Symphony at a 
special concert last year. 

The audience that heard Menuhin, in- 
cluding members of the orchestra, was 
amazed by his artistry in a program of 
which Schubert’s Rondo Brillant, Op. 
70, was the opening number, and “La 
Campanella” of Paganini the final one. 
Between were heard Viotti’s Concerto 
No. 22, in A Minor; “La Folia” of Cor- 
elli; a Rigaudon by Monsigny-Franko; 
the Moszkowski-Sarasate “Guitarre”; 
“La Fille aux cheveux de lin,” by De- 
bussy-Hartmann; and the “Turkish 
March,” by Beethoven-Auer. The Mosz- 
kowski and Beethoven numbers had to 
be repeated, and two encores were 
given following the Paganini work. 


At the Saturday night “pop” concert 
of Jan. 26, Bendetson Netzorg, Detroit 
pianist, was soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony under Victor Kolar. The 
local artist has appeared some ten 
times with the symphony, but never 
has he achieved the success that was 
his on this occasion. His playing of 
Mozart’s first A Major Concerto was 
one of the choicest bits of pianistic 
work heard this season. 





The orchestra at the same concert 
gave a fine performance of the Sibelius 
First Symphony. The overture was 
Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini.” 

José Iturbi, Spanish piano virtuoso, 
made his first Detroit appearance on 
Jan. 24 at the Detroit Athletic Club. 
Although he has been soloist with the 
Detroit Symphony on three occasions, 
this was the first Detroit recital by this 
brilliant artist. His program included 


works by Mozart, Schumann, Bala- 
kireff, Chopin, Debussy, Liszt and 
Albeniz. 


HERMAN WISE 


A monument to the memory of Ar- 
thur Nikisch was recently unveiled in 
Leipzig, where the conductor died in 
1922. 
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Bauer Sees Danger in ~ Professionalism’ 


(Continued from page 10) 
drama can find an outlet—and it has 
been done so well that its influence is 
strongly felt by the professional 
theatre. The latter has been forced to 
improve its standards. 

“But what has happened to the per- 
son who practiced for years, learned 
something, perhaps played Rachmanin- 
off’s Prelude or Paderewski’s Minuet 
for a few friends in his home? He has 
been discouraged, he has no time, and 
he has let it drop altogether. So many 
people have ‘given up their music.’ 
They are not good enough for concert 
performers—have they not been told 
that on all sides? Why bother, if it is 
only a bore to their friends? 

“If they were to learn that a group of 
people were interested, however, there 
is the chance for social stimulation, 
and for an outlet for their musical 
energy. 


Making Music Together 


“It is the playing, or singing, to- 
gether, as amateurs in the true sense 
of the word, that is the desperate need 
of music today. What has been done 
to draw children into the bands, or- 
chestras and choruses of schools is ex- 
cellent, and of probable lasting worth. 
But if their elders do not do something 
of the same nature, there will be a 
great gap, a musical dearth, until the 
next generation has come to maturity. 

“There has already been a reaction 
in this direction, so that we need not 
feel too hopeless about it. Many busi- 
ness men have formed the habit of com- 
ing together for singing, and there are 
other indications that people are tired 
of hearing music only at second-hand, 
and are discovering the joy of ‘home- 
made’ beauty. 

“The women’s clubs could do a great 


deal more in this respect. It seems to 
me that the fine start they made has 
slipped back into much talk and little 
action. Oddly enough, it is the men 
who are awakening to a new conscious- 
ness of the place music can fill so 
bountifully in their lives. 


Small Groups Better Than Large 


“I would not recommend for this 
purpose large groups, where the direc- 
tion and leadership rests entirely with 
one person. No, it is the smaller scale 
that is needed here: the singing of 
part-songs, glees and madrigals; the 
playing of chamber music, of violin 
and piano sonatas, of arrangements 
for two pianos, and all the many pos- 
sible combinations. The literature is 
inexhaustible. The remunerative pleas- 
ure is incalculable. And the musical 
world—culture as a whole—cries out 
for such a stimulus. 

“Certainly it is needed in a practical 
sense. Are pianos to be made forever 
if nobody buys them? Are publishers 
to go on putting out fine music merely 
for the sake of inscribing ‘Courtesy of 
the Editor’ on a few copies for pro- 
fessional artists; selling a few or- 
chestra scores if piano arrangements 
are not healthily sought? Can concerts 
be given forever on a basis of sensa- 
tionalism ? 

“But it is for the real benefit of the 
art of music, in itself, that we must 
consider these matters primarily. The 
rest can follow, and inevitably should. 

“Musical appreciation cannot be 
taught, as such. The true love for 
music is innate, an emotional response. 
Let the amateur, or would-be amateur, 
consider this. However much reading 
he may do, however much he may 
study facts or intellectual data, he will 
not love music unless something hap- 


pens to him when he hears it. If this 
receptivity is present at first, intel- 
lectual curiosity will follow. He will 
say: ‘What was that I heard?’ and be 
stimulated to learn. Further instruc- 
tion should wait until the next emo- 
tional impact; thus will the two facul- 
ties of feeling and thinking blend into 
the search for one goal. 


Listen “As an Innocent” 


“This questing, this blending on the 
part of the amateur in music, is the 
salvation of music, I believe. Léon 
Vallas, the distinguished French mu- 
sicologist, said something to me the 
other day which I think is a vital touch- 
stone on this subject. 

“Tl faut écouter a la musique comme 
un brute,’ is what he said. ‘One must 
listen to music as an innocent.’ He 
meant ‘brute’ in that sense. ‘As an 
innocent!” What a commentary on the 
wiseacres who ‘know it all.’ Artists of 
life-long experience, who come finally 
to the humble belief that they know 
nothing, and the avowedly innocent, 
who believe that they have yet every- 
thing to learn—it is all the same. Both 
can approach music in the same way; 
both can contribute something vital to 
the art of music. 

“T realize that music, in one sense, 
cannot be talked about. Glancing 
through a volume of Ruskin’s essays, 
I found this thought: that if we have 
to talk about an art, there is already 
something wrong. But we know that 
there is something wrong (there has 
already been talk) and we must frankly 
be propagandists to set that wrong 
right. My slogan, and the slogan of 
others who realize the necessity for 
such propaganda, is the sentence with 
which I began: ‘People should make 
their own music!’” 








Passed Away 


Mrs. Charles P. Taft 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 5.—Mrs. Anna Sin- 
ton Taft, widow of Charles P. Taft, 
and reputed to have been one of the 
richest women in the United States, 
died suddenly from a heart attack at 
her home here on Jan. 31. 

Mrs. Taft was the daughter of David 
Sinton, a pioneer real estate operator 
of this city. She is said to have more 
than trebled the fortune he left her. 
Besides this she inherited a large 
amount of money from her husband on 
his death about a year ago, the estate 
including the Times-Star, of which she 
became the principal owner. 

Both Mrs. Taft and her husband 
were vitally interested in furthering 
the best interests of music in Cincin- 
nati and they were the principal back- 
ers of the Cincinnati Symphony, serv- 
ing also on its board of governors. 
Many years ago Mrs. Taft and the late 
Mrs. Thomas J. Emery purchased the 
Cincinnati Zoo, the oldest in the coun- 
try. Beginning in 1916, outdoor con- 
certs were given on Sunday nights, and 
four years later the Zoo Opera Com- 
pany was organized under Mrs. Taft’s 
patronage. This has become one of the 
most important summer opera com- 
panies in the country and a number of 
prominent artists are yearly on its 
roster. 

Another important civic benefaction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Taft was the founding 
of the Institute of Fine Arts. In 1929, 
they deeded their home in Pike Street, 
their art collection and $1,000,000 to 
the Institute. After her husband’s 
death, Mrs. Taft established a fund of 











$2,000,000, known as the Charles 
Phelps Taft Memorial Fund, at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Taft’s age is said to have been 
unknown even to members of her im- 
mediate family, but she is thought to 
have been about seventy-five years old. 
She was married to Mr. Taft, who was 
the brother of the late President Wil- 
liam H. Taft, in 1873. It is estimated 
that with her husband Mrs. Taft con- 
tributed many million dollars to charity 
exclusive of their gifts in the interests 
of Education and Fine Arts. 





Frances McKenzie Tibbett 


Mrs. Frances McKenzie  Tibbett, 
mother of Lawrence Tibbett, baritone 
of the Metropolitan, and motion picture 
star, died at her apartment in New 
York on Jan, 24, after a brief illness. 

Mrs. Tibbett, who was in her sixty- 
first year, was born in California of a 
pioneer family. She was an accom- 
plished pianist and singer and it was 
from her that her son received his first 
musical instruction. 





Carlyle W. Blaisdell 


ConcorD, N. H., Feb. 5.—Carlyle W. 
Blaisdell, conductor, composer and vio- 
linist, died at his summer camp near 
here on Jan. 29, at the age of fifty-two. 

Mr. Blaisdell conducted the orchestra 
at White’s Opera House for years and 
had also been conductor of the New 
England Symphony. He was the com- 
poser of the Dartmouth football song, 
“When the Backs Go Tearing By.” 





Mrs. Putnam Griswold 


Paris, Feb. 1.—Mrs. Katherine Gris- 
wold, widow of Putnam Griswold, bari- 
tone of the Berlin and Metropolitan Op- 


era Companies, died here on Jan. 24. 
Mrs. Griswold was fifty-eight years old. 
Her husband died in New York in 1914. 





Frank Gallagher 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 5.—Frank 
Gallagher, said to have been the first 
motion picture theatre organist, died 
here on Jan. 27. Mr. Gallagher played 
on an organ that was installed in the 
old Fourteenth Street Theatre, New 
York, in 1909. He was forced out of 
business by the sound films and opened 
a candy store. 


PAVLOWA RITES HELD 








Impressive Services in Russian Church 
Occupy Two and a Half Hours 


LONDON, Feb. 1.—JIn the Russian 
church in Buckingham Palace Road, 
where her body had lain in state since 
it was brought from The Hague the 
day before, funeral services were held 
for Anna Pavlowa on Jan. 29. 

Magnificent wreaths as well as sim- 
ple bouquets were heaped around the 
bier, which was draped with the im- 
perial Russian ensign. The rites of the 
Russian church, beginning with the im- 
pressive holy liturgy, occupied two and 
a half hours. In the congregation were 
many people of international promi- 
nence. 

A sorrowful figure in the first row 
was Mme. Pavlowa’s husband, Victor 
d’André. Several of the dancer’s pu- 
pils and a few of those who had ap- 
peared with her in the Diaghileff ballet 
were also present. 

The body was cremated at Golder’s 
Green in the afternoon. 


ADMIRABLE LISTS 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Martinelli Soloist with 
Chorus—Recitals Prove 
Worthwhile 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—The Mendels- 
sohn Club, which this year has heavy 
commitments in connection with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s special pro- 
grams, gave its only concert of the 
season on Jan. 29 in the Academy under 
the baton of Bruce Carey. The un- 
usually elaborate program included the 
collaboration of Giovanni Martinelli, 
the entire Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Junior Choir of Girard College, which 
Mr. Carey also supervises, and a cho- 
rus of eight women from the Curtis 
Institute of Music. 

The entire forces, except the tenor, 
were heard in a fine presentation of 
the “Forthsetting” Scene from Gabriel 
Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade.” The 
two solo parts were sung by the boy 
choristers and the celestial choir off- 
stage by the women, under the direc- 
tion of Sylvan Levin. 

The club gave with its usual effective- 
ness a group of a cappella numbers, 
including Rosario Scalero’s four-part 
motet, “Adoramus Te”; a motet in six 
parts, “The Three Kings” by Healey 
Willan, and a Slav folk-song, “The 
Little Duck in the Meadow,” the last 
being especially interesting. The Jun- 
ior Choir also did some charming a 
cappella work in Bach’s “Here Will I 
Stay beside Thee” and Spross’s “Will 
o’ the Wisp.” Mr. Martinelli sang 
with dramatic fervor “Celeste Aida” 
and “E lucevan le stelle,” with the or- 
chestra, and a group of songs to which 
he appended encores. 





Recital Programs Given 


Arthur Hice gave his annual recital 
on Jan. 14 in the Foyer of the Acad- 
emy. A large audience showed enthu- 
siasm over his unhackneyed program. 
His pianism was amply efficient and 
varied in style for classic, romantic and 
modern compositions. The pianist gave 
an impressive communication of the 
contents of the works on his list. This 
was particularly true of the two tran- 
scriptions of Bach chorale-preludes, 
“Awake! The Voice Commands,” ar- 
ranged by Busoni, and “Jesu, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring,” in the version of Myra 
Hess. His piéce de résistance was the 
Schumann Sonata in G Minor, Op. 22. 

Jascha Heifetz was heard in his an- 
nual program here on Jan. 10 in the 
Academy, offering the Franck Sonata, 
the Bruch Fantasy and short works. 

At the third meeting of the Cham- 
ber Music Association, on Jan. 18, in 
the Bellevue Ballroom, the London 
String Quartet made its reappearance 
in a very beautifully played program. 
The finest work of the afternoon was 
done in the Beethoven D Major Quar- 
tet, Op. 18, No. 3. The other numbers 
were the atmospheric “Biscay” Quar- 
tet by John B. McEwen, and the 
Brahms Quartet in C Minor. 

The star course at the Penn Athletic 
Club presented Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, duo-pianists, on Jan. 25. A 
very charming number was the free 
adaptation of the Strauss “Blue Dan- 
ube” Waltzes for two pianos by Abram 
Chasins, of the Curtis Institute. 

Horace Alwyne, head of the music 
department at Bryn Mawr College, 
concluded his series of lecture-recitals 
for the Modern Club on Jan. 23 in the 
Junior Ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton. 

W. R. MurpHy 
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PRESSER COMPANY 
BUYS DITSON FIRM 


Latter Sells Publishing In- 
terests but Keeps Trades. 
Branch 


Reports which have been current dur- 
ing the last few weeks to the effect 
that the Oliver Ditson Company, of 
Boston and’ New York, had sold its 
music publishing interests to the Theo- 
dore Presser Company of Philadelphia, 
were confirmed in a statement made 
by Dr. James Francis Cooke, president 
of the latter company, on Feb. 3. 

The purchase includes all of the stock 
in trade, copyrights and plates, as well 
as the good will and name of the Oliver 
Ditson Company, but does not include 
the very large business in musical in- 
struments, radios, phonographs and the 
like which is retained by the former 
owners and will be conducted by them 
under a different name, Ditson Distrib- 
utors, Inc., at 179 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Ditson retail stores in New York 
and Boston closed their doors to the 
public on Feb. 2 and the Oliver Dit- 
son music publishing interests passed 
into the hands of the Theodore Presser 
Company. The latter company will op- 
erate the Oliver Ditson music publish- 
ing interests from its Boston address 
on 166 Terrace St. 

Already preparations are under way 
to remove the entire Ditson publica- 
tion stock to Philadelphia. The whole- 
sale department, located at Heath 
Street, Roxbury, Mass., will be oper- 
ative until current orders are filled. 
About 170 employees are affected by 
the sale. A skeleton crew will be re- 
tained pending the removal to Phila- 
delphia. The present Ditson building, 
comprising ten stories, erected by 
Charles H. Ditson in 1916 and occupied 
in September, 1917, will be adapted in 
whole or part for tenants. The com- 
pany occupied the greater part of the 
building until the new management as- 
sumed control after the death of 
Charles H, Ditson two years ago. 





History of Ditson Company 


In continuous business since 1835, 
the history of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany embodies the best traditions in 
the progress of American music. Oli- 
ver Ditson was born in Boston, Oct. 
20, 1811. Serving an apprenticeship as 
printer and well versed in music, he 
was truly the American pioneer in mu- 
sic publication. He was instrumental 
in founding the John Church Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, lately acquired by 
the Theodore Presser Company, and 
the Lyon & Healy Company of Chi- 
cago. 

In 1867 the firm purchased the mu- 
sic plates, stock and goodwill of Firth 
Son & Company of New York City. 
This led to the establishment of a 
branch house in New York under the 
management of Mr. Ditson’s eldest son, 
Charles Healy Ditson, known by the 
frm name of Charles H. Ditson & Co. 
This concern, too, enters into the Pres- 
ser purchase. 

In 1875, the purchase of the cata- 
logue of Lee & Walker of Philadel- 
Phia led to the opening of a branch 
house in that city under the manage- 
ment of another son, James Edward 
Ditson, known by the firm name of 
J. E. Ditson & Co. In 1910 changed 
conditions in business led to the dis- 
continuance of the Philadelphia branch 
house. By sundry purchases and addi- 
tions, the Ditson catalogue was in- 
creased to about 20,000 pieces of worth 
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while music. The Theodore Presser 
Company, by the acquisition of the 
John Church Company’s catalogue and 
that of the Oliver Ditson Company can 
claim the title of the world’s largest 
music publishers. 

The Theodore Presser Company 
was established in 1883 by the late 
Theodore Presser, musician and edu- 
cator and creator of The Etude 
Music Magazine. Mr. Presser estab- 
lished in 1916 the Presser Foundation 
for the promotion of musical educa- 
tional and philanthropic purposes and 
ideals. He died in 1925. 


MOLINARI ENDS 
DETROIT SOJOURN 


Italian Conductor Féted on 
Leavetaking—Barth in 
Novel List 


Detroit, Feb. 5.—Bernardino Moli- 
nari concluded his period as guest con- 
ductor with the subscription pair of 
concerts by the Detroit Symphony on 
Jan. 15-16, in Orchestra Hall. The 
Italian conductor has won much praise 
for his work with the symphony. Mme. 
Molinari, who was to have sung two 
Scarlatti numbers at these concerts, 
was prevented by illness from doing so. 

The program included first  per- 
formances here of the Fourth Sym- 
phony of Haydn, in D Major, and 
“Autumn” from Vivaldi’s “The Four 
Seasons,” arranged by the conductor. 
Following the intermission, the orches- 
tra played Strauss’s “Don Juan,” 
which was substituted for the two 
songs; Debussy’s “The Afternoon of a 
Faun” and “Fétes,” and the “Bolero” 
of Ravel. The last number brought 
forth tumultuous applause. 

The eleventh program of the Satur- 
day night series by the Symphony 
under Victor Kolar was given on Jan. 
17 in Orchestra Hall. The program 
was made up of the Overture to 
Weber’s “Oberon,” the Chausson Sym- 
phony in B Flat Major, the Prelude 
to Verdi’s “Aida”; the Dagger Dance 
from Herbert’s “Natoma,” the same 
composer’s “Cannibal Dance” and 
Entr’acte from “It Happened in Nord- 
land’; and the Overture to “Rienzi” of 
Wagner. 








Quarter-Tone Music Given 


The Detroit chapter of Pro Musica 
opened its season auspiciously on Jan. 
16 in the Institute of Arts. Hans 
Barth, composer-pianist, the guest art- 
ist, presented compositions for harpsi- 
chord, piano and quarter-tone piano. 
Mrs. Timothy R. Donovan was chair- 
man of a group of twenty hostesses 
for the evening. 

Mr. Barth’s program listed three of 
his compositions for piano, Sonata No. 
3, “The Violet Muses,” and “Thoughts 
of a Looking-glass,” and a final group 
for quarter-tone piano, including his 
“Shadows of a Cathedral,” Prelude and 
Fugue, “Spirit of Dawn,” and “North 
Wind,” an@* Gershwin’s Prelude. It 
was the first performance in Detroit on 
the quarter-tone piano and evoked a 
sharply divided opinion on the musical 
value of the new instrument. The 
numbers for harpsichord were a Scar- 
latti Sonata; a Corelli Gigue, a Gavotte 
by Rameau,.a Haydn Minuet and a 
Tambourin by Gossec. 

Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
dancers gave a highly diversified pro- 
gram in Orchestra Hall, on Jan. 20. 
The program was widely varied. Er- 


nestine Day, the leading feminine 


dancer in the absence of Ruth St. 
Denis, won recognition for artistic 
work. HERMAN WISE 


ITHACA APPLAUDS 
CHAMBER CONCERT 


London Quartet Aided by 
Britt in Series at 
University 


IrHaca, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The London 
String Quartet gave a concert in the 
University Theatre on the evening of 
Jan. 21 as the first event of the cham- 
ber music series. The quartet was as- 
sisted in the Schubert Quintet in C 
Major by Horace Britt, ’cellist, the 
work proving the most enjoyable of the 
evening. Beethoven’s Quartet in G 
Major, the “Biscay” Quartet by John 
B. McEwen, and the Adagietto from 
the “L’Arlésienne” Suite by Bizet made 
up the remainder of the finely played 
program, the last work given as an en- 
core. 

The Budapest Quartet appeared in the 
same place earlier in the month. 





Contralto and Ensemble Appear 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, and the 
Gloria Trumpeters were well received 
in a concert given in the Little Theatre 
of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
on the evening of Jan. 16, under the 
auspices of Epsilon chapter of Sigma 
Alpha Iota. Miss Ellerman has been 
a favorite with Conservatory audiences 
since she first appeared here in 1924, 
but the Trumpeters came to Ithaca for 
the first time. Katherine Williams, 
their soloist and leader, is in private 
life the wife or Ernest S. Williams, 
dean of the Ithaca Military Band 
School, and the program included three 
of his compositions. Bert Rogers Lyon 
of the Conservatory faculty was ac- 
esompanist for Miss Ellerman, and 
George Hathaway for the Gloria Trum- 
peters. 

William Coad, violinist, gave the 
fourth of the current Conservatory 
faculty concerts on Jan. 27. He played 
the Concerto in A Minor by Bach and 
the Concerto in D Major of Brahms, in 
addition to shorter numbers, in excel- 
lent style. 

Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, gave a 
recital in the Memorial Room of Wil- 
lard Straight Hall on Jan. 25. The 
room was crowded, and many stood 
throughout the recital. The program 
was one of a series arranged for the 
students and members of the Uni- 
versity community by the managers of 
the hall. 

KATHARINE FINCH 





Carl Engel’s “Triptych” Played at Bo- 
hemians’ Meeting 


At the fifth meeting this season of 
“The Bohemians,” at Harvard Club on 
Feb. 2, Carl Engel’s “Triptych” for 
violin and piano was given a notable 
performance by William Kroll and 
Carl Deis, the composer being present 
and sharing with the artists the ap- 
plause of the large gathering of mu- 
sicians. The modern work proved 
highly interesting. Sydney Biden, 
baritone, sang four songs of Schubert 
and was obliged to add three encores. 
The Piano Quartet of Brahms, Op. 25, 
played by Gaston Déthier, Mr. Kroll, 
Hugo Kortschalk and Evsei Belousoff, 
brought the concert to a close. The 
last performance was received with 
much acclaim. 
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André Mertens, Berlin 
Manager, Makes Visit 
to Book Artists Here 








André Mertens, Berlin Manager, Who 
Is Now Visiting New York 


André Mertens, Berlin manager, is 
making a visit to New York, with the 
purpose of booking American tours of 
European artists and ensembles. He 
will also arrange European engage- 
ments of American artists. 

Mr. Mertens represents a number of 
singers, violinists and dancers, as well 
as several prominent European cho- 
ral organizations. He is also the rep- 
resentative for a new series of opera 
recordings for broadcast purposes, as 
well as for musical films and songs. 
During his New York visit, Mr. Mer- 
tens is staying at the Hotel Astor. 





German Opera Company Announces 
Dates for New York Series 


The operas and dates for the New 
York engagement of the German 
Grand Opera Company, beginning 
March 16 in Mecca Auditorium, have 
been announced. 

The schedule is as follows: March 
16, “Tristan und Isolde”; March 17, 
matinee, “Rheingold”; March 17, eve- 
ning, “Fliegende Hollander’; March 
18, “Walkiire”’; March 19, “Tiefland”; 
March 20, “Siegfried”; March 21, 
matinee, “Don Juan”; March 21, eve- 
ning, “Gétterdimmerung.” 

Johanna Gadski will sing the role 
of Isolde in the opening performance. 
Max von Schillings will make his first 
appearance as a conductor in New 
York. This performance will also 
mark the Manhattan debut of Max 
Roth, baritone of the Berlin Staat- 
soper, in the role of Kurvenal. 


American Bandmasters’ Association to 
Hold Boston Convention 


Boston, Feb. 5.—The American 
Bandmasters’ Association, composed of 
leading musicians in this field in the 
United States and Canada, will hold 
its second annual convention in Bos- 
ton on April 9, 10, 11 and 12. The 
association was formed in 1929 under 
the leadership of John Philip Sousa 
and its present president, Edwin 
Franko Goldman. 

Business sessions will be held daily 
during the four days of the conven- 
tion. On the closing day prominent 
leaders will conduct a concert by a 
band of 400 players from the Boston 
Musicians’ Protective Association. 
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With John L. Severance (Right), Who Has Given Approximately $2,500,000 to the 
Building of Severance Hall, Is Seen Mr. Walker, the Architect 


(Continued from page 3) 
Shavitch, Samuel L. Barlow, Richard 


Copley and Pierre Key. 
A. WALTER KRAMER 


Chamber Orchestra Debut 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 7.—The Cleveland 
Chamber Music Orchestra, twenty-two 
symphony players under Mr. Sokoloff’s 
baton, made its debut in the chamber 
music hall of Severance Hall on Friday 
evening, Feb. 6. Wagner’s “Siegfried 
Idyll” was played in its original or- 
chestration, as intended by Wagner to 
be played on the staircase of his home 
to celebrate the birth of his son, Sieg- 
fried. A Suite for Chamber Orchestra 
by Robin Milford, English composer, 
was heard for the first time here. 

The Cleveland String Quartet, con- 
sisting of Joseph Fuchs, Rudolph Ring- 
wall, violins; Carlton Cooley, viola, and 
Victor De Gomez, ’cello, and the Cleve- 
land Woodwind Ensemble, also took 
part in this dedicatory concert. Mem- 
bers of the latter are: Philip Kirch- 
ner, oboe; Aaron Gorodner and George 
Rowe, clarinets; Weyert A. Moor, flute; 
Wendell Ross, horn; Morris Kirchner 
and August Rickert, bassoons. 


Orchestra’s History 


At the Cleveland Orchestra concert 
of Dec. 11, 1928, Dudley S. Blossom, 
vice-president of the Musical Arts As- 
sociation, announced that Mr. and Mrs. 
John L. Severance had made a gift of 
one million dollars to the orchestra. 
(The public campaign, which was the 
condition on which the gift was made, 
raised more than $3,000,000, and Mr. 
Severance has since given an additional 
$1,500,000 for the hall. A $60,000 organ 
was given by the son and daughter of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. D. Z. Norton, long 
patrons of the orchestra.) 

On the occasion of the announcement 
of Mr. Severance’s gift, sentiment ran 
high; the orchestra was exactly ten 
years old. 

A decade previously, fifty-five local 
musicians met in Gray’s Armory, to 
play a benefit concert, after five re- 
hearsals, under the baton of Nikolai 
Sokoloff, who had gathered them to- 
gether in spite of great difficulties. Mr. 
Sokoloff had been requested to survey 
the Cleveland field with the possibility 
of doing something constructive in mu- 
sic; this was his answer to the ques- 
tion: “Can we make our own music in 
Cleveland?” The first concert was a 
success. In that initial year, when the 
men were paid by the concert, twenty- 


seven concerts were given, and the or- 
chestra already made a bid for fame, 
and played out of town several times. 

The phenomenal growth of this group 
into one of the major symphony or- 
chestras in America is well-known to- 
day. The new building is a crown to 
this achievement. 


Present Activities 


Under Mr. Sokoloff’s leadership, the 
orchestra has been a vital force in the 
music of the city, State and other lo- 
calities. In addition to the forty sym- 
phony concerts, there are children’s 
concerts each year, this season grouped 
into two solid weeks of concerts, giv- 
ing each the nature of a festival. Mu- 
sic Memory Contests are held annu- 
ally. 

The orchestra on tour hus played to 
hundreds of audiences in cities as far 
East as New York and Bangor, Me., 
as far North as Hamilton, Ont., as 
far South as Havana and as far West 
as Kansas City, Mo. Adella Prentiss 
Hughes has been the manager of the 
orchestra from the beginning. C. J. 
Vosburgh is the associate manager. 


Hall on University Ground 


Severance Hall is most admirably 
situated on Western Reserve Univer- 
sity land, which was donated for the 
purpose by the University, which will 
share in the use of the hall. It 
fronts a broad avenue, and overlooks a 
park which is one of the most beau- 
tiful spots in the city. It is one of a 
circle formed by the buildings of the 
University and the spacious and or- 
namental grounds of the Cleveland Art 
Museum. 

In addition to its interior features, 





Carl F. Waite 


The Great Front Entrance to Severance Hall, the Cleveland Orchestra’s Permanent 
Home, Looking Toward East Boulevard and the Fine Arts Garden of the Cleveland 


Museum of Art. 


which comprise some of the most lux- 
urious ever seen in a concert hall, the 
new edifice has the advantage of care- 
fully planned traffic arrangements. 
Cars may be driven straight into the 
building, their passengers deposited at 
the door, and parking space has been 
specially set off nearby. 

The large concert hall itself seats 
1844. It is specially lighted, with in- 
direct ceiling fixtures, and there is an 
intricate lighting apparatus which 
provides minute graduations of light 
intensity and color, controlled from 
an organ-like keyboard. Experiments 
with this feature will be one of the 
interesting occupations of the future. 
The hall is a triumph of beauty and its 
acoustics were found to be superb. 


The Pediment Was Designed by Henry Hering, New York Seulptor 


The twenty-four boxes seat 182, the 
dress circle 324, and the balcony, 614. 

A smaller chamber music hall, seat- 
ing 425, is to be found in the hall. 
The grand foyer, other foyers and re- 
ception rooms, the dressing rooms, the 
orchestra business offices, the conduc- 
tor’s green-room and study, the library, 
rehearsal rooms, a broadcasting stu- 
dio and dressing rooms for visiting 
artists are other features, all elabo- 
rately and tastefully appointed. 

In the great concert hall itself, 
there is an orchestra pit which may be 
raised or lowered in sections, for use 
in stage productions or chorus presen- 
tations, when the orchestra may play 
from the pit. A sky-dome has been 


installed for use in such productions. 





A Section of the Grand Foyer of Severance Hall, at the Boxholder’s Level. 


The New Home of the Cleveland Orchestra 


Is Situated in a Circle Comprising the Buildings of Western Reserve University, the Art Museum, and Various Churches, 


Surrounding a Park 
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